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During ths past fiva year* N$v Yorkers hav# * riper lenuod considerable 
community contention, controversy, and conflict in their school system. 
Superintendents hove been dismissed or resigned, and there has been a 
good deal of turnover of members on the Board of Education since their 
number was increased by the State Legislature. School-community rela- 
tions have become highly politicized, with student boycotts—black and 
white— and teachers strikes over who should govern; high schools have 
had to ba closed to restore an orderly educational climate; the courts 
have been resorted to for rssolutlcn of sharp disagreements not only over 
policy but also over regulating the behavior of the professional staff 
as well ns of members of the schools boards and the communities at large. 



This study o£ the decision-making processes in school controversies 
in t.2w York City was undertaken in the full recognition that events were 
shifting rapidly. There ware significant changes in policies and deci- 
sions as the system moved from desegregation to decentralization. In 
fact, precisely the purpose of this study was to follow and explain this 
change. VJq have concentrated upon the controversy- over- decentralization 
because this policy has the most immediate and long-range impacts on 
the transformation of urban education. We do not say that integration 
is dead, but simply that the tea j or struggle in transforming urban edu- 
cation is focused on who shall govern the schools. How York’s experi- 
ence could serve as an exploratory model for other big cities. 



The Problem of the St udy 

The key problem facing urban educators is to improve the quality of 
their educational program and make it competitive with those of the 
suburban schools as weii*as to regain the prominence once enjoyed by 
big-city schools. Central to this task is the need to correct the wide 
disparity in educational outcomes by redistributing available resources 
in order to provide equality of educational opportunities. The white 
ccnmunity’s resistance to desegregation policies has blocked the full 
and effective implementation of specific plans for integration that were 
stimulated by the black community’s demands for restructuring the schools 
by means of decentralization and ccrmunity control--a redistribution of 
power and authority. An educational crisis has developed in New York 
City over this problem. The earlier dilemma of quality versus integrated 
education, which could have been transposed into a paradox of quality- 
integrated education, has bean substantially transposed into the dilem- 
mas of professionals versus parents and of blacks versus whites. 
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Objectives a nd Meth ods of the Research 
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The struggle for equality of education has become one of blacks 
against whites, the disadvantaged against the advantaged, and the power 
less against those with power and authority. The major objective oi : 
this study of educational controversies was to describe, explain, and 
explore possible future contingencies inthe decision-making process. 

The struggle i3 set in a split-level federal system, especially in the 
big city v;ith its myriad of various local subccrsmmities. Therefore, 
we modified our earlier formulation of a three-stage decision-making 
model into a system-and-subsystam approach that enhances our explana- 
tion of recent events and school controversies. 



We adopted David Easton's model of a political system for our own 
analysis of the problems and dynamics of transforming urban education. 
Easton suggests a systems analysis of political life that is based on 
the question, "How does any political system persist?" The essential 
variables of such a system are: (1) the authoritative allocation of 

values for the society and (2) the acceptance by the citizens of these 
allocations as binding upon the population for a given period of time. 
Stress occurs in the system when either the authorities cannot make 
decisions or their decisions no longer are accepted os binding. 



Authoritative decisions are expressed in terns of outputs. These 
outputs may be mere policy proclamations or they nay ba a completed 
proces3--policy, plan, and implementation. Whatever the output, its 
effect is bound to the systemic feedback loop. Feedback in this sense 
is information returned to the authorities. The feedback loop includes 
three structural elements: (1) the outputs and their outcomes, (2) the 

membere of the system at the input entrance, and (3) the authorities. 
The phases of one cycle around the feedback loop are: (1) the outputs 
and outcomes as stimuli to the participants; (2) the fe nd b ?. c k r eg pon s 0 
by members of the system; (3) the information f e edba ck about the re- 
sponse to the authorities; and (A) the output reaction by the authori- 
ties to that feedback response. 



The data on parental attitudes included in Part II of this report 
provide the basic sources of feedback on the four phases of the feed- 
back loop, that is, on the perceptions and behavior of the participants 
and parents in an educational system. These include five educational 
settings: (1) the larger citywide system, (2) the suburbs, (3) the 

demonstration projects subsystem, (4) an integrated educational sub- 
system, and (5) a segregated subsystem. 



We also classified three significant dimensions of the polit- 
ical climate in the three demonstration projects. The first dimension 
is the power structure, hero defined as a pluralistic or an elite sys- 
tem. The pluralistic structure has a divers? social basis with various 
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elements competing to govern the schools— the situation found in the 



Two Bridges Demonstration Project. Tha elite system Is a homogeneous 
social structure with a relatively small group or cabal governing the 
schools— tha situation found in tne Ocean iIlll-D— cwn?.>vilie and Xc? z01 
Demonstration Projects. The. second dimension is the potential degree 
of political influence the parents have, which ranges from high to low 
and defines them as politically relevant or apolitical (discussed in 
Chapter VIII). The third dimension distinguishes between those wno want 
the community to have more influence and those who want less influence 
in educational decision-making (discussed in Chapter VII). 



From the perceptions of parents we have constructed not only the 
output feedback stimuli (what the parents perceive that the outputs 
Dean to them) but also the feedback response (what it is that parents 
are demanding, whom and what they are supporting as a result of their 
perceptions about the output.). An insight into lnron&atxon feedback w^s 
provided by parental behavior (what parents are doing that the authori- 
ties can interpret as supportive of, apathetic about, or resistant to- 
ward specific outputs, or supportive of or resistant toward too authori- 
ties, the regime, or the political community in general). 



The two policy outputs central to this study were pursued through 
the feedback loop. The first output is desegregation, labeled Round I; 

“ “ - * ' m % - 1 «w *r r . ^ «• 



the . second is decentralisation, labeled Round II. XCa would have pro 
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ferred a different tima measurement or parent survey for each policy 
output. However , we attempted to distinguish between the two by re- 
ferring to system level factors in the case of desegregation and to 
subsystem level factors in the cane of decentralization, sines tna let* 
ter is essentially a subsystem phenomenon. 



General, and Specific Findings 

imt -■ ■■ • m — s— ■■ i m > ij m wrri it 4 i n i ‘ 



We learned that there ir> much dissonance in the school system 



and 

that it is enhanced by both the authorities and the clients. Tho dis- 
cord, tension, and conflict, in turn, affect both the public officials 
and the parents as they shape their respective responses and reactions. 
Generally, the outputs were not clear because policies have had few 
specific plans and those plans have been inadequately implemented . 



The authoritative output of desegregation never was accepted by- 
white parents as a comprehensive change. It provided conflicting stim- 
uli and different expectations for various segments on the clientele. 
Host parents in the disadvantaged and minority communities wanted de- 
segregation; most of those In the advantaged and white ccraimities did 
not. While the minority communities responded with support for^ the 
authorities and rising expectations for better education, the whites de* 
creased their support for the authorities and increased their demands 
for quality education. When the desegregation output provided only 
policy formulation, piecemeal plans, and partial implementation, the re* 
actions of the disadvantaged parents were ambivalent. Some responded 
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with increased pedagogical den ends and some developed incipient power 
demands. There was sufficient information feedback for the authorities 
to be caught between the contradictory demands and differential offer- 
ings of support from the polarized white and black segments of the greater 
community and the fragmented black community. 

As stress grew in the system, the authorities wars forced to respond 
with an output which could better balance the demands and ths supports. 
Therefore, they formulated an administrative decentralization policy 
which recognized the de facto control of the local neighborhood school 
by whites and the growing desire for similar control by blacks over 
their neighborhood schools. Ambiguities also developed around the three 
demonstration projects and the concept of community control. Viewed as 
structural reorganization by some and as a comprehensive power shift by 
others, decentralization received favorable generalized support. How- 
ever, considerable dissonance was heard when the specific plan of opera- 
tion was implemented and the various participants saw how their vawted 
interests would be affected. Once more, contradictory demands were 
generated, differential feedback was received, and the authorities again 
were caught between opposing, polarised views of decentralization. 
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Summary of Findings, on Desa%re nation 

The fact that desegregation policy outputs have been severely cur- 
tailed in New York City indicates that the authorities were reading the 
citywide sentiments a3 largely reflective of the greater white society. 
This in spite of the fact that all disadvantaged groups have been highly 
in favor of desegregation, especially those parents whose children are 
experiencing traditional or black segregated education and those whose 
children are actually experiencing a racially mixed education. The 
authorities would find it difficult to ignore the loss of support for 
themselves and the regime among the predominantly white society as the 
result of a desegregation policy. They also could not help but contrast 
the satisfaction and support among suburban parents for their schools, 
their authorities, end their regimes. 

The authorities also could read that only a small proportion of 
parents in the city at large and few within many disadvantaged groups 
really believed that whites received a better education than blacks. 

Few of the disadvantaged were cynical or aware of the sanctioning in 
the system. The authorities learned that educational demands were not 
overwhelming in the black communities but v?ore becoming so in tho greater 
white society. They easily read that there was greater support for tho 
authorities and the regime in tho disadvantaged areas than in the city 
at large and therefore, politically speaking, if the authorities desired 
to maintain the system, they must respond with policy outputs that would 
both increase citywide (predominantly white) support and maximize the 
support of the disadvantaged communities. Thus, if the authorities 
recognize the rigid cleavages that have developed between the white com- 
munity and tho disadvantaged black communities over desegregation, their 
bast response would bo a plan to permit each of many segments to con- 
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trol and change those elements most disturbing to it. In the case cf 
the white society, the focus would be increased quality of education 
without integration; in the case of the blacks, it would be increased 
local community power followed by improved quality. Those in the'dis- 
advantagad ccuoaunities wno ere tost likely to control under such cir* 
assistances are the politically relevant. Although the politically rele- 
vant represent only about 10 par cent of the community, they will" cost 
likely be reinforced by those parents who want core influence. 



Summary of Finding s on Decentralization 



Although desegregation as a policy output produced great varia- 
tions of reaction among participants, and although decentralization 
generally was supported, there is no greater actual consensus about 
the latter than about the former. Desegregation clearly was understood 
as being intended to correct tha racial mix of the public schools by 
means of rezoning or reorganizing the existing patterns of school at- 
tendance. As a policy promulgation, integration was accepted, at least 
not visibly resisted. However, when specific plans for imp leoian t a t ion 
were announced, unite resistance developed around the particular schools 
affected and spread throughout the city, resulting in a major white boy- 
cott of the sciiCwls in Sup twvnber , 1964. It should be noted that the 
black parents generally accepted integration and conducted their own, 
more effective boycott of the schools to express their demands in sup- 
port of desegregation. 



Decentralization, on the other hand, still remains virtually in the 
policy promulgation stage. The Eoard of Education's general administra- 
tive decentralisation plan of April, 1967, was not widely understood 
or even perceived as being in operation— at any rate, with the excep- 
tion of the three demonstration projects, it produced neither any sub- 
stantial change nor any controversy. The major impacts an the system 
v/ere the early disputes at IS 201 and the major confrontation between 
tha Ocean hill project authorities and the teachers, which resulted in a 
ten-week citywide strike by tha IUT, Tha final form of the decentral- 
ization and the steps of its implementation now arc in the hands of 
the State Legislature at Albany. It is as likely that when the Hew 
York City decentralization plan takes a specific form, the variation in 
perceptions and responses will be as great as they were with regard to the 
plan3 for desegregation. 



Our parent survey has shown that most parents, black and white, favor 
decentralization. However, those living under the pluralistic power 
structure, the apoliticals, and those wanting less influence form only 
small proportions in favor of decentralisation, suggesting that they r;,ay 
ba apprehensive of greater community involvement or of being governed 
by factions of the opposition. Those parent living in the elite power 
structure also era less supportive of decentralization than blacks in 
general, an indication that they may expect the plan will not be exton- 



sive enough for them. 
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The authorities Kay find themselves once again in a difficult situ- 
ation with a specific decentralisation plan. Although whites in the 
citywide sample favored decentralisation in theory, only a small propor- 
tion of them wanted more influence in school affairs generally or in 
specific educational areas, whereas at least half the blacks in the 
citywide sample t the demonstration project parents, end those in the 
integrated and segregated areas all wanted more influence both gener- 
ally and in specific educational areas. 

Few parents want to eliminate due process as it pertains to the 
teachers, but those who favor coqrnmity control, even at the expanse 
of due process, are the citywide blacks, the politically relevant, and 
those who want more influence in the demonstration project subcommuni- 
ties. Few parents rate their local school boards positively, but those 
who do are the parents in the integrated area and the politically rele- 
vant in the demonstration projects, however, most parents trust their 
local boards, thereby indicating that these boards need to have either 
more effective personnel or greater authority with which to respond to 
their clients* needs. Finally, most parents prefer to have profes- 
sionals rather than parents governing under a strong decentralization 
plan, thus necessitating a partnership between parents, professionals, 
and community. 

Few parents utilize the traditional channels to make their views 
known. However, those who make the greatest use of these channels are 
the politically relevant (the opinion-set tors) and those who want more 
influence. Therefore, the authorities can expect, as they have learned 
in the past, that as dissatisfaction with the policy outputs grows, the 
parents, guided by spokesman for comprehensive change, are more than 
likely to use illegitimate means to express their demands. 

Obviously, the authorities have taken into account the tnessagas of 
the apolitical#, of those within the pluralistic climate, and of those 
who want less influence, because it facilitates their efforts to com- 
promise after having experienced a period of prolonged conflict. How- 
ever, they have not dealt with the fact that it is the politically rele- 
vant, in spite of their small proportions, who articulate and husband . 
most of the demands. 



Implications and P^cc?TTiandat i o ns 



We formulated a paradigm of the processes aviloble for transforming 
urban education. % In addition to five alterra tive processes, we speci- 
fied soma necessary conditions, the change agents* their general strate- 
gies, and the consequential outputs and outcomes of the processor*. Urban 
education has been undergoing a transformation as a result of changing 
policy outputs in response to the changing school clientele. The tra- 
ditional process preferred- by educators is profess Inal Isa t ion : their 

objective is tomske the staff more effective or skillful. The educators 
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prefer to work under conditions that insulate the schools from the 
vicissitudes of the political ccrminlty, in other words, to "keep poli- 
tics out of the schools." They expect to achieve sufficient change 
through pedagogical programs and practices with the specific educational 
objective being high quality schools. This, of course, is defined by the 
professional, with the support of the prevailing groups in society. ^ The 
predicted general results of this process in the diverse changing urban 
scene are differential achievement rates based on casts and class, with 
growing awareness of those differentials by tne educationally AV&d« 
The expected outcome is stress and strain on the school system. 



As spokesman articulate the educational demands of the disadvantaged, 
there is a growing insistence on the implementation of a policy Oi. equal- 
ity of educational opportunities through such programs as desegregation 
and compensatory education. As change agents, the political leadership 
and bureaucracy are expected to formulate and implement consequential 
policy outputs that provide quality-integrated education. Operating 
under competitive conditions, they attempt to man a ge in order to make 
the system more efficient on a cost-benefit basis by evolving strategies 
of compromise yielding only incremental change. The most likely outcome 
is a dissatisfied "minority sub community with few representatives in the. 
power structure who will support them in the struggle for equality in 
the schools. 



As disappointment and dissatisfaction mount , and the processes of 
management continue to respond inadequately, the articulation and con- 
tent of new demands grow out of a sense of frustration and urgency. 

The sense of righteous indignation deepens as reformers attempt to re- 
form the educational system through restructuring. Their strategic 
crusades generally result in reorganisations! outputs with (shifts in 
authority as the outcome. 



. Shifts in authority often are inadequate both in degree mid in tim- 
ing. Therefore, the conditions of mutually exclusive and ever-widening 
cleavages in tho social system, at least at tho threshhold of awareness, 
develop the poli ticisation of the populace, with the objective being the 
acquisition of "power. The strident voices of the ideologues as change 
agents dominate the political dialogue and their advocacy polarises the 
issue. Policy paralysis ensues, because the authorities can provide few 
germane outputs to satisfy the majority. The controversy grows and tho 
issue becomes depersonalised into support of abstract, doctrinaire, and 
dogmatic positions. The conflict becomes contagious and imminently 
threatening to other key variables throughout the larger, pluralistic 
community* One contemporary form experienced in American cities is 
urban revolt and riots. 

As open conflict threatens the ccirraunlty, there is a recognised need 
to reduce tension. Two processes arc suggested here if cor.mm1.ty con- 
tention, controversy, and conflict are not to destroy or seriously im- 
pair the viability of the system. The first is the process of media- 
tion : with its objective of ameliorating tensions, it is apt to fco a 
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piecemeal! last-minute effort to avart a crisis. Each tens ion- pro-chic ins 
situation is treated as unique by skilled professionals who attempt to 

negotiate ad hoc agreements to at least temporarily reduce tensions. 
Inasmuch as mediation deals primarily with the symptoms of the dispute 
and not the causal factors, the long-range outcomes are likely to pro- 
mote the regeneration of tension and the possibility of severe conflict* 
When expectations are not realised, live mediation processes themselves 
come into disrepute and may themselves be discarded. 

The second process is creat ive ten sion , with the ultimate objective 
of innovation. Status leaders from inside the system or catalytic agents 
generally from outside the system operate under conditions of severe 
conflict to create an atmosphere 'where the participants with vested in- 
terests can engage in the strategy of discovering super ordinate goals. 

The process of discovery utilises the problem-solving methods of pro- 
fessionalization, management , politicization, and mediation. . But it 
also includes a cogmitv&nt to maximize sensitivity experiences , which 
take into account human emotions end probe in depth tha realistic power 
bases of those who are participating in the process. The objective is 
to learn from these experiences. This process should release a new- 
found energy base, which can be mobilized in the search for the super- 
ordinate goals. The most likely outcome is ccmprehonslve change within 
the framework of a just society. 

In Mew York City, with growing stress between the rigid cleavages 
of ethnic class, what. process can we expect? It Is most likely that the 
participants will continue to use the processes of professionalization, 
management, and escalating politicization, so that the authorities can 
provide a few outputs that will satisfy a majority of the clientele. 

If the system is to endure, then sc ms means must be found to narrow the 
cleavages or provide goals and procedures that are acceptable to at 
least tha politically relevant in the contending polarized groups. We 
’ are now at tha point of an educational if not an urVan thu di- 
rection of which can turn, to cither a disaster or creative and 

comprehensive change. 



New Yorkers must expect a complex process of discovery in which all 
the participants— the authorities and the clients, the powerful and the 
powerless , the advantaged and the disadvantaged— must share. The auth- 
orities- -whether elected or appointed, whether local, state, or federal— 
must exercise their leadership to develop the necessary and sufficient 
super ordinate goals and facilitate the procedures for realizing them. 

They should understand tha attitudes, sentiments, and beliefs of their 
constituents, so that the goals and procedures are both realistic atid 
conceived to be politically feasible. 



Our major recommendation is for the social scientist to adopt an 
action-research strategy to assist school officials meet the threats 
and challenges of transforming urban education. This recommendation 
includes two sets of operations that will maximize the use of the sys- 
tems analysis and the paradigm on transforming urban education, both 
of which were developed in the course of this study. 
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The first operation is a * aitoring-proccss analysis of the ongoing 
events of the system in order to secure ths information end data that 
are necessary to diagnose thi decision-making processes . This proced- 
ure would include extensive and intensive use of attitudlnal surveys, 
with both the authorities and the clients providing not only more com- 
plete information for the feedback loop but also current and relevant 
data on demands and support available for the use of policy -makers. 
Next, there should be a mapping of ideologies and activities of the 
manifest and latent community leadership. Finally, a process analysis 
should be conducted of the interaction setting wherein the participants 
attempt to influence policy outputs. 



The second operation is political prototyping— intervention as a 
means of exploring the significance of caste, class, and power and of 
assessing their relative effects upon political behavior and ccmiunity 

action. The prototyping approach includes three strategies for inter- 
vention: The first is the mobilising of citizens to participate in 
effective community action through politicization processes, the result 
of which is to stimulate demands that will articulate the citizens * 
needs. The second strategy is transforming urban institutions through 
processes of professionalization and management, which prepare institu- 
tions to respond to changing demands. The third strategy is managing 
tension through processes of mediation and creative tension, which re- 
sult in an improved balance of citizen demands and supports. Thus, the 
authorities can formulate policies, programs, and plans that are neces- 
sary and sufficient to maintain a viable system. 
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CHAPTER. I 



FROM DESEGREGATION TO DECS HIRALXZ ATION 



Introduction 



Tha t&ajor developn&nt effecting the public schools of Kg:-? York 
and other big cities today is the movement to create and establish a 
subsystems approach to education* The trend is to set up smaller, 
quasi-autonccioos decision-making units in an effort to allow for 
greater flexibility, if not deliberately to brack up the highly bur- 
eaucratic • systems that fail to &ast the educational needs of children, 
especially the disadvantaged • The professional educator interprets 
this trend to mean decentralisation of administrative functions and 
authority* To leaders in the disadvantaged areas and their support- 
ers it moans "community control.” The proponents of each approach or 
movement have the cannon objective of providing quality schools end 
equality of educational opportunity, la fact, most of the inter- 
ested groups publicly stats their support of the general concept of 
decentralisation. Each group, however, responds in its own way to the 
development e of urban education* -once the hallmark of American educa- 
tion. Each has quite different perceptions of the situation, its ora 
vested interests, and how alternative consequences may affect it. Each 
has a different sense of urgency. Each uses a different set of strate- 
gies and tactics which it considers the best way to achieve the centum 
objective. 



Currently, these differences in ends and means are in contention 
as professional educators find themselves pitted against many community 
and parent leaders. This controversy provoked the series of widespread 
and damaging teachers strikes of 1963, which one writer characterizes 

as: 



... the worst disaster my native city has experience in 
my lifetime— comparable in its economic impact to an earth- 
quake that would destroy Manhattan below Chambers Street, 
much worse in its social effect than n major race riot. 

Worst of all, the strike will very probably reduce to the 
condition of a Boston or an Alabama, or soma mixture of the 
two, a school system that was wretchedly ill-organized and 
weakly led but relatively alert intellectually and by no 
means so completely ineffective as it has become fashionable 
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to say--and that was almost the only real hops tha city 
could offer for the future of tens of thousands of Negro 

and Puerto Rican children. * 

Ka refers not only to the loss of ten weeks of education for over a 
li ill ion youngsters but also to the public exposure of all tha ethnic 
and racial tensions that challenge and threaten the social fabric of 
Msw York City. Decentralization has been and will continue to be the 
dominant issue in the New York State Legislature. It will continue 
to exert great pressure on the system of public education, calling 
for a significant structural reorganization of authority and possibly 
for a radical change in the distribution of power affecting who gov- 
erns the schools. Decentralization is no minor pedagogical change. 



In P3rt I of this report, Chapters I, II, and III narrate the 
broader developments in the transformation of urban education. Chap- 
ter IV presents the social and political sotting of transitional sub- 
communities in tha three demonstration projects— IS 201 In East Knrlea, 
Ocean Hill-Browns villa in Brooklyn, and Two Bridges on tha Lower East 
Side of Manhattan. Chapter I also explores briefly the problems of 
urban education, which may have reached the critical stag a, and con- 
siders in what ways tha three alternative strategies to deal with 
them have affected the present situations. 



Tha Crises of Urban Education 



There is growing alarm about the quality of the educational pro- 
cess both offered and accepted in tha large urban school systems. In 
fact, soma critics claim that the system is a failure. One recent 
article in Caravan tar y is entitled ,f lJhy Our Schools Have Failed. "2 
Others cite or use voluminous statistical information, often in highly 
polemical v?ays, to demonstrate either the dys functionality of the urban 
school system or the failure to implement what seem rational and ap- 
propriate policies and methods to provide equality of educational op- 
portunities for all urban children. Many of the attacks are over gen- 
eralized. They either characterize the whole system as a failure or 
charge that a handful of capricious, willful school officials are in- 
sensitive to good education or engaged in a conscious design to frus- 
trate its delivery. Seme critics even accuse officials of participat- 
ing in a conspiracy to deny certain inherent rights to one segment 



Martin Mayer, The Teachers Strike: New York, 1968 (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1969), p. 15. 

^Peter Schrag, ,f Why Our Schools Have Failed," Commentary, Vol. 45, 
No. 3 (March, 1968), pp. 31-38. 
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of the population, i.e., 
Rican minority children. 



the disadvantaged or the Negro and Puerto 



Table 1.1, for example, clearly shows that more than half the 
local school districts of New York City are achieving at or above 
grade level, as measured by reading scores in the second and fifth 
grades. It should be noted that those districts which were reading 
at or above grade level in the second grade gained in achievement by 
the fifth grade; the converse is true as well, for those districts 
which were reading below grade level decreased in achievement from the 
second to the fifth grads. 

The critics' analyses are deceptive in their casual inclusion of 
the problems faced by the. urban educator. They minimise the fact that 
the newcomer to the city, the new client of the schools, brings with 
him unusual problems that have never before confronted American edu- 
cation. These critics tally up the demographic statistics of the big 
city to show that a basic change is under way* Occasionally, they 
even enumerate tha additional resources spent within the past decade 
to help Improve education for the urban child, but they fail to under- 
score tha magnitude of the problems . 

Generally, these critics oversimplify the problem, for they do not 
carefully delineate the differential effects upon different levels of 
the educational delivery system. An exceptional and most informative 
study of Harlem education carried out for Harlem Youth Opportunities 
(KARYOU) makes a specific indictment: "The basic story of academic 

achievement in central Harlem is one of inefficiency, inferiority, 
and massive deterioration. Tha report concludes that the major rea- 
son for this condition of education is that "the schools have lost 
faith in tha ability of their pupils to learn, and the community has 
lost faith in the ability of tha schools to teach. 



The irony is that the large urban school systems appear to mirror 

thsy serve • That is, the youngsters v?ho^ 
leave with relatively the came advantages. 
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quite accurately the 
enter school with advantages 
and those who enter with disadvantages, unable to overcome them during 
their school years, leave even more poorly equipped to compete in the 
marketplace for jobs, homes, and the amenities of American life. 



Slarleoi Youth Opportunities, Yout h in the G h etto: A. Study of the 

Consequences of Pomarlessnass and a Blueprint for Change (Mew York: 
Harlem Youth Opportunities, 1954), p. 166. 

2 Ibid . , p. 236. 
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KEAN READING SCOPES FOR SECOND- AND FIFTH- GRADE 
STUDENTS AND DIFFERENCES FROM MEANS FOR 
NEW YORK CITY BY DISTRICT, 1963 



Dis- 
trict Borough 



Man 

Man 

ton 



Man 



Man 



Man 

Bronx 

Bronx 



Bronx 

Bronx 



Bronx 



Bronx 

Bkln 



Subcommunities 


2nd- 

Grade 

Mean 


+/- 

NYC 

Mean 

(2.7) 


5th- 

Grade 

Mean 


+/- 

NYC 

Mean 

(5.7) 


Lower East Side, East 
Midtown 


2.3 


- .4 


4.9 


- .6 


East Mid town, Yorkvllle, 
East Harlem 


3.0 


+.3 


5.8 


+.1 


Lower West Side, Lower 
East Side, Chelsea, Clin- 
ton, East Mid town , Lov.sr 
Park West 


2.9 


*K2 


5.7 


m 


Central liar Isa, North 
and South, East Harlem, 
Horningside-Manhattan- 
ville 


2.5 


-.2 


5.0 


-.7 


Central Harlem South, 
Clinton, Park West, Morn- 
ingside-Msnhattanville 


2.6 


-.1 


5.2 


-.4 


Central Harlem North, 
Inwood 


2.7 


- 


5.4 


-.3 


Concourse, Hunt’s Point, 
Korrisania, South Bronx 


2.3 


-.4 


4.4 


-1.3 


Hunts Point, Korrisania, 
South Bronx, Throgs Neck 


2.6 


-.1 


5.2 


-.5 


Concourse, Korrisania 


2.5 


-.2 


5.4 


- .3 


Ford ham , Morr i sania , 
Morris Park, Riverdale, 
Tremont 


3.0 


+.3 


6.2 


+.5 


City Island, Morris Park, 
North Bronx, Williams- 
bridge, Tremont 


2.9 


+. 2 


6.3 


+.6 


Korrisania, Morris Park, 
Tremont 


2.2 


-.5 


4.8 


-.9 


Bed ford -Stuyvesant, Brook 
lyn Haights, Ft. Greene, 
Crown Heights, Park Slope 
Red Hook 


2.5 


-.2 


4.9 
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TABLE 1.1 (continued) 
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+/- 






2nd- 


me 


5 th- 


me 


Dis- 




Grr.de 


Mean 


Grada 


Kean 


trict 


Borough 


Subcorr.munities Mean 


(2.7) 


Mean 


(5.7) 


14 


Bkln 


Eedford-Stuyv-asant , Brook- 
lyn Heights, Ft. Greene, 
Williamsburg 2.2 


-.5 


4.5 


-1.3 


15 


B!tln 


Eorough Park, Brooklyn 
Heights, Ft. Greene, Park 
Slope, Red Hook, Sunset 
Park 2.3 


- .4 


5.0 


-.7 


16 


Bkln 


Eedford-Stuyvesant , Brov?ns- 

vills, Eushwick, Crown 

He ight s , Wil 1 lams burg 2 . 3 


-.4 


4.6 


-l.l 


17 


Bkln 


Eedford-’Stuyvesant , Browns- 
ville, Brown Heights, Flat- 
bush, E. Flat bush, Park 
Slope 2.5 


-.2 


5.2 


-.5 


18 


Bkln 


Br ov?ns v ilia, Cu na r s ie , 

Crown Heigh t s , Fla tbush , 

E. Flatbush 2.9 


+.2 


6.1 


+.4 


19 


Bkln 


Brownsville , Bushwick, 
Canarsie, E. Mew York 2.3 


-.4 


4.8 


-.9 


20 


Bkln 


Bay llidge, Bensonhurst, 

Borough Park, E. Flatbush, 
Sunset Park 2.9 


*1.2 


6.1 


+.4 


21 


Bkln 


Ben sonhur r» t , Coney I s la nd , 
Gravesend, Midvood, Flat- 
lands, Sheopshead Bay 3.1 


+.4 


6.3 


+.6 


22 


Bkln 


Coney Island, Flatbush, 

E. Flatbush, Midwood, Flat- 
lands,.. Sheepshaod Bay 3.5 


*1.8 


7.3 


+.6 


23 


Queens 


Astoria, L. I. City, Sunny- 
side, Wood side, Jackson 
Heights, Elmhurst, Corona 3.0 


+.3 


6.3 


+.6 


24 


Queens 


Flushing, Forest Hills, 

Re go Par it, L. X. Cicy, 

Middle Village, Ridgewood, 
Woodside, Jackson Heights, 
Elmhurst, Corona 3.0 


4*. 3 


6.3 


f .6 


25 


Queens 


College Point, V?ht test one, 
Central Queens, Flushing 3.4 


+.7 


7.4 


4*1.7 


26 


Queens 


Central Queens, Douglas ton, 
Little Hack, Ballrose 3.5 

— ■ — ■■ - ■■ — r ~ 


4.8 


7.5 


+1.8 
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TABLE 1.1 (continued) 



Dis- 

trict 



Borough 



Subcommuni tie : 





+/- 




+/- 


2nd- 


NYC 


5 th- 


MYC 


Grade 


Mean 


Grade 


Mean 


Mean 


(2.7) 


Mean 


(5.7) 



27 



Queens 



28 



Queens 
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Jamaica, S. Jamaica, Middle 
Village, Richmond Hill, 

S. Ozone Park, Howard Beach, 
Rockaway, Ridgewood, Wood- 
haven 2.9 

Forest Hills, Re go Park, 
Jamaica, S. Jamaica, Rich- 
mond Hill, S. Ozone Park, 
Howard Beach, Springfield 
Gardens, Laurel ton, Ross- 



+.2 



6.2 



+.5 







dale 


3.3 


+.6 


6.8 


+1.1 


29 


Queens 


Jamaica, S. Jamaica, 


Queens 












Village, Hollis, St. 


Albans, 












Springfield Gardens, 


Laurel - 












ton, Rosedale 


2.9 


+.2 


6.7 


+1.0 


30 


SI 


Staten Island 


3.2 


+.5 


6.4 


+.7 


32 


Bkln 


Ocean HIll-Brownsville 1.9 


-1.8 


4.1 


-1.6 









The critics interpret tha concept of equality of opportunity to 
mean complete equality; than they apply it as the absolute criterion 
in assessing the school system. They pay lip service to the special 
educational problems of the newcomer, citing these difficulties in 
descriptive terns -that show patterns of population change, the migra- 
tion of students through the system, and the increasing proportions 
of Negro youngsters iri the schools* But these statistics are rsero 
prefatory statements or asides which than ora forgotten or dismissed 
as the analyses proceed. For example • they nay use a political model 
to explain educational decision-making, but then they may disassociate 
the economic end social conditions of politics fre-a the reality of 
forces and cross-pressures that face the modern American educator who 
trios to provide generally improved education. Again, a critic cay 
cite the many compensatory ways in which school officials are trying 
to shift and refocus the delivery system of education so that addi- 
tional resources can be offered to disadvantaged children but not at 
the expense of the advantaged. 

The Kan York State Board of Regents projects a sober view in its 
identification of six factors associated with the problem of urban 
education: 



The great size of population in ths citi.cs has resulted 
in systems of central educational control that are remote 
and too complex to be responsive to community and neighbor- 
hood needs. 



The preceding point is especially compounded today be- 
cause the population turnover in ths last two decades has 
resulted in an urban concentration of minority population 
groups which arc blocked by barriers of race and language 
from full participation in the social, political, economic 
and educational Ufa of the cities. This condition has 
spurred growing distrust for the established order and 
institutions of education. 



The proportion of non-white population in the cities, 
and especially in the public schools of the cities, is in- 
creasing. Racial isoloation in the schools is also in- 
creasing. Continuation or expansion of this isolation 
will perpetuate under-achicvcsnant for largo portions of 
the non-white population and will impair the development 
of sound attitudes and understanding among the races. 



Cities have disproportionately high concentration of 
lower class population, both white and non-white. Educa- 



tion of parsons in this class in i solation yields inferior 
results. To have equal opportunity, they must bo edu- 
cated in schools with predominantly middle-class popula- 
tions. In come city school districts, the proportion 
of middle -class population in the public schools has de- 
clined to the extent that achieving desirable pupil asslgn- 
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cant within the city is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. 



increasing use of violence as 3 means toward 
political ends portends the terrifying prospect that 
ghetto populations Ray believe firebombs , bricks, and 
gunshot are the. only message wnich the majority will 
head. There are in the ghettos forces that will dis- 
integrate society and fracture ail rapport among the 
races unless they can fca redirected. 

The loss of economic strength of the cities, 
heavy demands for safety, welfare and other city serv- 
ices on the tax dollar--tho 'Municipal ovar-burden"-- 
and restrictions of State legalities constitute a 
debilitating burden on the cities* capacity to finance 
necessary educational services. *- 



These factors underline tremendous problems and place constraints 
(some more imagined than real for those who choose to ignore the con- 
ditions) upon educators, especially those dealing wifcn urban ghetto 
schools. Millions of Negro and other minority group and impoverished 
students now are destined to end their school years as educational 
cripples* It is estimated that by the time they finish si^th gr^'.-it. , 
approximately 85 par cent of the students who attend schools in New 
York*s disadvantaged areas are retarded in reading ability by one 
year or more. Half the students are two or more years behind, and 
fully a third are considered "functionally illiterate.** These child- 
ren not only lack the necessary reading skills to continue their formal 
education but they enter the American mainstream with serious educa- 
tional and social deficiencies. They swell the ranks of youths and 
adults who constitute what Conant has called the "social dynamite 
of our cities. 

Conditions have progressed to the stage where the question now is 
whether education in New York City faces a problem or a crisis. The 
very definition of a problem implies a solution. The problem-solving 
process is an orderly, diagnostic sorting-out of information, followed 
by a prescription from a sat of rather well-known remedies. The situ- 
ation in Hew York, however, seems to demand more than a merely rational 
approach as tensions mount, confrontations are played out, and despair 
envelops the populace, creating a malaise compounded of apathy, aliena- 
tion, cynicism, and hostility. The issue, no longer only pedagogical, 
commands much if not most of the community’s attention and energy. 

The controversy touches all socio-economic levels, highlights racial 



Ska* York State Board of Regents, Urban Education, A._ Fositicj\ 
Paper (Albany, H. Y.s The University of the State of Hew York, The 
State Education Department, November, 1967), p. 5. 
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barriers which have yet to be effectively broken, involves ideologic* 
that rviv not be articulated yet are actually guiding the attituuas 
end behavior of the participants— the politically relevant, .tha in- 
articulate mass, and the apoliticals. 

Ia reality, education in New York has reached the point of crisis 
and the major contendere are tensely poised in opposition to each 
other. The future can take the direction already characterised by 
some people as disastrous— chaotic, unmanageable, and threatening the 
very foundation of the city and the fabric of its institutional l— s* 

The alternative directions are wore likely to be followed, not 
only because these disasters are unprecedented and therefore incon- 
ceivable, but also because this snarmade set of events can be turned 
in a robber of directions. Strong forces are at work to caango tna 
situation as well as to maintain it. The most significant development 
in the present crisis is the politicization of botn educators and t*v* 
disadvantaged population. This development may be only temporary; the 
importance of the more powerful institutions in tna system may ta.'e 
command of the situation, returning the dispute to "businass-as-uuual 
and allowing for a host of pedagogical imperatives to reassert them- 
selves. 

Ironically, it is the use of these cams imperatives— perhaps the 
moot important of which is the American com of “reading at grade 
level 0 — to stir deep feelings and raise eructations in tne disad- 
vantaged coraraities that has led to the educational crisis. VMat ^ 
is needed now, in order to turn the crisis in a productive c.irect-oa 
and provide both quality education and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, is a clinical diagnosis to guide the authorities vao prescribe 
policy and implement specific operational plans. 

Despite its highly pragmatic ideologies and characteristic open- 
ness to change, New York City has not developed a conception, an abil- 
ity, or an effective esans to improve the educational opportunities for 
black and Puerto Hie an disadvantaged children. The city & educational 
achievements and innovative efforts are too abstract and unrealistic 
for its disadvantaged population. The policy pronouncements flij-y, 
written for a fantasy world quite different from that of tas 
cessed. 

Nevertheless , New Yorkers have evolved three major substantive 
efforts to mast the educational needs of their children. Tna first in- 
volves providing education of the highest quality, traditionally tj.e 
responsibility of tha professional educator. In recent years, as^ae 
has developed a concern for the special problems o? tna disat ’“v. . «gv. 
child, the educator has been searching for and oft :iag a variety or 
ccnponsatory programs. She second effort, vhich is eovoncoa by «^1V 
rights advocates and others who place a high priority oa an integ.atcJ 
society, emohasizoa plans for dasegrogating tho city s scaeola, cor-^ 
rectlng the’ growing racial Imbalance. She white resistance to cpaciiic 





plans for desegregation that vj-mld affect their children, schools, 
and neighborhoods is tantamount to taking control of "thair" schools 
and has engendered a counterdesiand by the black ccrraunity to control 
"their " schools too. The third effort is the administrative move to 



decentralize the system into units of more manageable size 



V7e have coordinated a brief discussion of these three efforts in 
order to understand ho?# Now York has reached the present state of 
crisis. Since the three approaches have been used almost simultane- 
ously during the lest dscads, it is difficult, if not inappropriate, 
to determine which approach stimulated the other. Probably ell three 
have enhanced as well as exacerbated the attempt to provide better 
education for disadvantaged children. Ths outcomes of all three ap- 
proaches also have generated the set of conditions leading to de- 
mands for CG&aiuaity control. The failure of the compensatory pro- 
grams to improve the achievement of the minority child, the rejection 
of the value of racially mixed classes implied by white resistance to 
desegregation, and the move to delegate more authority to many smaller 
subsystem units through decentralization— all have contributed to the 
existing situation. 



Compensatory Education Programs 



The New York City public schools have developed and continue to 
develop a myriad of special programs which reflect the board of Edu- 
cation's efforts to help raise the level of all children's achievement, 
These programs . Include the following: 



log t wa 1 ly Gifted Children ' s Program : Enrichment 

programs for grades 4, 5, and 6. These were begun forty 
years ago. In 1963 there were 24,587 pupils in 730 
classes at 239 elementary schools (out of approximately 
900 elementary schools). Only special trained master 
teachers work in these programs. 



"400 Schools ": Schools for the extremely handicapped, 

For the most part these schools ere in hospitals or 



conva le scant homes • 



3. 

4. 



C3HD : Classes for children with retarded mental develop- 
ment (IQs between 50 and 75). 



Opportunity Classes: Classes of ■small size which give 
special attention to children who are "slow learners" 
(IQs between 75 and 90). 



5. 



"600" Schools : Schools for emotionally unstable and 

antisocial children. There are about 44 such schools. 
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6. Sp ecial Progress Programs : Permit taking the three 

years of junior high school in two years; in effect 
since 1913, 

7. Special Progress Enrichmen t: As the came implies, 

this program emphasises "study in depth" rather than 
acceleration. In 1963, 26,000 pupils, or about 13 
per cent of the total junior high school enrollment, 
were involved in Programs 6 or 7 • 



8. Special Service Schools : Schools for children in 

generally underprivileged areas. Eligibility for 
this designation is determined by an index which 
includes measures of pupil mobility, per cent of 
pupils receiving free lunches, number of teachers on 
permanent license, per cent of non-English-speaking 
pupils, and results of reading and IQ tests. In 
1953-1964, 420, COO pupils in 225 elementary and 60 
junior high schools ware involved (about 45 per cent 
of the total enrollment) , The schools received an 
estimated $49,000,000 in additional services— personnel, 
textbooks, etc,— to provide compensatory measures. 

The average expenditure was $117 more per pupil than 
the regular annual par-pupil allotment, resulting 
in smaller class sine and additional personnel (at- 
tendance, guidance, psychologists, social workers, 
and secretaries), 

9, After-School Study Centers : the most extensive of the 

special programs. In 1964-1965, 217 elementary and 77 
junior high schools vraro involved. An average of 
70,000 elementary and 27,000 junior high pupils 
participated. 



10* Hifth E-orison Program s Begun in 1956 as a demonstra- 
tion project in educational motivation. In 1959 the 
program was expanded to include all pupils in each of 
the selected schools. In 1962-1963, 52 elementary, 

13 junior high; and 11 high schools were involved, 
or a total of 64,075 students. 



11. S chool V ol unteer a : Begun as a pilot project by the 
PEA in 1956 and incorporated into the system in 1962. 
The activities involve 500 volunteers whose role is to 
develop skills and offer broader cultural experience 
to pupils. The program involves 14 elementary schools, 
3 junior highs, and one high school. 



12 . 



All-Pay Eoir&borhood Schools: A program which (a) works 

with teachers in a testa to improve curriculum and guid- 
ance; (b) offers group work programs frea 3:00*5:00 p.m.; 
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(c) provides close cooperation with the hocr.es end 
the community. Approximately 4,900 pupils (70 per 
cent Negro) are included. 



13 . More Effective Scho ols: The latest and most expensive 

effort, combining most of the other compensatory ef- 
forts. Ten schools ware involved in 1964, 21 in 1965. 

The increase in supplementary services and equipment 
amounted to $422 per pupil in 1964-1965. Ths staff/ 
student ratio is said to be 1:3. This is a satura- 
tion effort, including pro kind a r ga r t c n , lengthening 
of the school day, lower class size, use of teacher 
specialists, psychologists, guidance counselors, and 
the most skillful supervisors and teachers available. 

In addition to the programs listed, others are focused at the 
junior and senior high school levels, including the Career Guidance 
Programs , School-to-Esnployjaant Program, Municipal Civil Service Co- 
operative Program, Job Education Project, Operation Return, Trade 
School Scholarship Program, Project Able, College Admission Program, 
and the College Discovery Program. 

Most available evidence suggests that these programs have only a 
marginal effect on the classroom performance of students enrolled in 
disadvantaged schools. Two points of vies?- -one parent-, the other 
teacher-oriented— have been articulated relentlessly in evaluating 
these programs • The first cesses from a group of parents: 

All • [children? were systematically destroyed by the 
deeply entrenched bureaucrats at 110 Livingston Street, 
individuals committed only to their own personal gain and. 
their consolidation of power. 

They have willfully aided and abetted the educational 
genocide of 300 thousand Slack students annually, without 
shame or remorse. This also reinforces their position fry 
selling the propaganda that they alone are qualified, be- 
cause of professional expertise, to even discuss the prob- 
lem. *• 

Ths second is expressed by a spokesman for the African -Am 2 r i c a n Teachers 
Association: 



None of these programs has proven successful educa- 
tionally, but they have been successful in fooling our 
people into believing that he-ftho devil] rea lly cared 
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^llarlesi Parents* Committee, “Bundy Report Position and EecCfrmenda* 
tions," Views, no date. 
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about our children's education. • • • When the devil's 
plan has failed, he often phases out tho program and 
then it's oa to another experimental project. * 

Finally, Albert Shankar, president of the UFT, summarizes the 
reasons why compensatory education coxes under heavy attack: 

First, it has been used in various parts of the 
country as a substitute for school integration. . . • 

There is a second reason. The concept of compensation 
brought with it an implication that somehow something 
was wrong with tha child:* not with the schools, teachers, 
or our educational Institutions. . . . Third, the child 
is subjected to large classes, inadequately trained 
teachers and a poor ctsTrienlea* School systems try to 
undo the damage done during the school day after school 
hours, or in a summer school program, or an evening 
school. We put the child in a setting where he is likely 
to fail, and then attempt remediation; or to undo what 
v?e did to him in the first place .2 



ISost attitudinal surveys of parents, however, disagree with these 
negative views. In fact, both Kdgro and white parents hold very posi- 
tive attitudes toward compensatory programs. In a survey of soma 
1,350 Kew York City white and minority parents, SO per cent support 
these programs. Uell over half (59 per cent) of the parents inter- 
viewed in three demonstration projects take a positive view of these 
programs, compared to only 17 per cent whose views are negative. 

Even in the Ocean Rill-Brownsville district, where the teacher spokes- 
man quoted abova is employed, 51 per cent of the parents favor these 
programs, compared to 20 per cent who are opposed. Support comes from 
all segments of Kagro parents, those who are very cynical or very 
trusting, who have a high or a low sense of illegitimate sanctions, 
and who are either politically relevant or apolitical. 



Nor have all the commentators accepted these charges of the inade- 
quacies and irrelevenciss of the compensatory programs. In fact, Alsop 
vigorously supports the Mora Effective Schools (2123) program in Maw 
York City, complaining that its potential has not been assessed or fully 
utilized. Rather, he complains: 

It is scandalous--it is indeed a bitter indictment of 
the large group in the American intellectual ccrjminlty that 



Leslie Campbell, "The Davil Can Mover Educate Us, ” African - 
American Teachers Forum . Vol. II, Mo. 4 (November , 1963), p. 3. 

2 

Albert Shankar, What's Wrong with Compensatory Education,” Sat- 
urday Review , January 11, 1969, p. 56. 
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has concerned itself with the matter— that so few have 
bi 2 n willing to face the distasteful, inescapable truth, 
which has been glaringly visible for years* The truth 
is that whatever else we nay do, the problem of the ghetto 
schools must be mainly solved inside the ghetto schools, 
at any rate for a long time to coma.* 

The Debacle of Desegregatio n 

Alsop's comments really are a condemnation of Federal Judge J. 
Shelly Wright's decision to desegregate the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ha decries the decision, "for it is always wicked to 
hold out false hopes and offer fake panaceas to those in disparate 
need of hope and help. "2 The nation's capitol, of course, not only 
provides one of the most tragic stories of desegregation of the public 
schools, it also offers a grim portent of what other cities may expect 
to experience. When desegregation was begun in Washington a decade 
ago, Superintendent of Schools Carl Hansen immoderately described 
the transition from a dual black-and-white school system as "a miracle 
of social adjustment. "3 Within that decade the miracle has become a 
nightmare, bow the schools have resegregated (93 per cent nonuhite 
students) as a result of the in-migration of He gross into the city and 
a mass exodus of whites out of the District of Columbia. 



Washington is not unique* The city simply serves as an advance 
model of what the future riay hold for other large urban systems. The 
proportion of white students in Haw York City schools dropped below 
the halfway mark a few years ago and the system now is segregating 
faster than it can desegregate, despite all the policies, programs, 
and plans to achieve this goal. A simple measure of change in the 
numbers and proportions of segregated elementary schools shews a 
mixed trend. The number of predominantly Hagro and Puerto Rican 
schools (thoso with 50 per cent or more enrollment) increased from 
118 (15 per cant of all schools) in 1960 to 201 (23 par cent of nil 
schools) in 1966. At the same time, the predominantly white schools 
decreased from 327 to 237, or frem 42 to 31 per cent. The middle- 
range schools (between 10 and 90 per cent Hegro-Puarto Ricaa) in- 
creased frem 337 to 387 , accounting for 43 per cent of all schools in 
I960 and 46 per cent in 1966. 



Efforts to desegregate or integrate the schools have cat with a 
degree of frustration arid nonimplementation that seriously questions 
the intent and ability of the public officials to exercise their 



Joseph Alsop, "Ho More Hon&ense about Ghetto Education!" The 
Hew Republic . July 22, 1967), p. 20. 



2 Ibid. 

Carl Hansen, A M iracle of Social Adjustment (Hew York: Anti- 

Defamation League, 1957). 
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authority other than to continue implicitly to accept a double legal 
standard. 



The more general demand in New York City for community control of 
the schools arises out of a specific set of experiences, unfulfilled 
expectations, and frustrations involved in opening up a new intermedi- 
ate school, IS 201, in East Harlem. High expectations of quality- 
integrated education developed among the parents living in the “tri- 
angle” characterised by the City Planning Commission as the most 
blighted in Manhattan. Although at first no specific plans were an- 
nounced, eventually it became l;ncv?n that the educators intended to im- 
prove the quality of education with an exciting music and arts program 
and classes in typing. This was not acceptable to parents who were 
equally or more concerned with their children's abilities in reading, 
mathematics, science, aivi social studies. 

As for the integration plans, the educators stated that the school 
would have 50 per cent Hsgro and 50 par cent Puerto Rican children. 

Of course, the Hsgro parents ware indignant, for Puerto Rican young- 
sters ware just as educationally disadvantaged as their own. Instead, 
they wanted to have white students bused into tha Harlem school. The 
Board of Education tried to recruit white volunteers* from the Bronx 
and Queens, but only a small number of parents responded. While they 
were impressed with the n-aw physical plant, they 

• • . were distresssd with the antagonistic attitudes which 
were known to exist between school officials and the Har- 
lem calamity. Several of the white parents accused the 
school officials of not trying hard enough to bring about 
integration. On the other hand, thsy had heard about the 
possibility of violence occurring at the school in the fall. 

Hone enrolled his children. * 

These developments only lengthened a list of grievances that had 
been accumulating since the school first was placed on the drafting 
board. The community felt it was ignored in the matter of site selec- 
tion, for the school was located next to the computer railroad. By the 
time the principal for the new school v;as selected, frustrations had 
increased to the point whore the parents no longer wanted integration 
but demanded control of the school. 



Administrative Decentralisation 



The controversy surrounding IS 201 hastened the effort to decentral- 
ize the Hew York City school system, a move that was counter to much of 
the city's educational history. The twentieth century has been marked 
by an effort to consolidate and develop a centralized school system, 



Thomas K. Min ter, 
Controv ers y (Cambridge, 
Education, June, 1967), 



Interme diate School 201 Manhattan: 
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one more in accord with the consolidation and integration of Greater 
New York at the turn of the century. 

In the 1930s and 19403 the school system of Hew York City became 
increasingly centralised but it remained vulnerable to political 
pressure. The Board of Education was appointed by the Mayor, the 
local school boards by the Borough Presidents, and the budgets were 
subject to tha scrutiny, predilections, and determination of the Board 
of Estimate, all of whose members belonged to the dominant political 
party. 
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Beginning about this time, however, a number of studies were made 
of the New York and other big city school systems, * Almost all cited 
the lack of responsiveness of a big system to individualised community 
needs. Most urged that authority should rest close to the point of 
major Impact— the child. A number of studies found that the big sys- 
tems with central control are less adaptive and innovative than smaller 
systems. Cille's* 1940 study, comparing innovation and achievement in 
sixteen New York City schools and sixteen schools from smaller inde- 
pendent districts, illustrates the retarding effect of the lack of 
local authority. Other studies, including those by Hicks^ of the New 
York City system and Uestby^ of several big city systems, indicated 



kcw York State Education Department, Historical Review of Studies 
and Proposals Relative to Decentralization of Ad mi nistration in the New 
York City Public School System (Albany, W. Y.: The Stats Education De- 
partment, Bureau of Schcol and Cultural Research, 1967). This review 
briefly summarises a number of these studies. 
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cational Adaptation (flaw York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1940). 

3 

Alvin W. Hicks. A Plan to Accelerate the Process o f Adap ta tion in 
a New York City School-Community (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942). Hicks developed his hypo- 






4 

Cleve 0. Hsstby, Local Autonomy for School- Commun i ties in Cities 
(New York: Metropolitan School Study Council, 1947 if. This is a dis- 

cussion of administrative structure in a number of cities. See also, 
John Policy, Joseph 'Lore tan, and Clara Blitzer, Community Actio n for 
Education: The Story of Bronx Park Community in Mew York Ci ty (M2W 

York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1953). This is a study of an experimental project with much local con- 
trol. See also, Clara Blitzer and Mark C. Schinncrar, Recorme r.dati.pns 
Pertaining to the Organization of the City School District of the *City 
of New York (Albany. U, Y. : State Education Department , 1961). 
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that potential for local control exists in the system but that local 
authorities (principals, local school boards, and so forth) are in- 
hibited in its use. 

Consensus was growing among the outside analysts that however 
beneficial consolidation and centralization may appear, they do not 
solve the problems of urban education. In Lew York the tuosaic of 
ethnic patterns and the kaleidoscope of changing socio-economic ^status 
make it difficult to meet varying educational needs if the city s 
school system is administered as a single unit with a uniform pattern 
of programs* According to the Hew York State Education Department: 

As in any large system, responsive control, the ideal 
of the democratic process, has not always existed in the 
New York City school system. As a consequence, there seems 
to be lacking a sensitivity on the part of the controlling 
agency, the Eoard of Education, to the needs of the con- 
stituent communities, the individual school districts. The 
large communities themselves are not as sensitive to their 
needs as are smaller, independent cities where the people 
are pansitted a greater degree of participation. 

Changes in patterns of control in large city school 
systems at each stage have been made in response to soma 
need, but these changes have not occurred gradually be- 
cause of high degree of sensitivity to need. Rather, 
changes have resulted only when the need has become over- 
whelming. * 



In 1961, as a result of a number of irregularities in school con- 
struction, instances of corruption, and growing administrative complex 
ities, the school system was declared to be in a state of crisis. The 
State Legislature removed the members of the Toard of Education and 
asked for a review of the system which resulted in a number of changes 
that formed the basis of the system as it existed at the time just 
prior to the developments in 1967. The Superintendent of Schools and 
his administrative staff prepared guidelines for the planned dscentral 
ization, stating as their purpose: 

Our system is, however, too large and too complex to 
receive the major part of its direction from any one center 
or any one source. The tremendous differences from district 
to district and , within districts, from school to school, 
add to the difficulties of conducting a centralized opera- 
tion. In addition, the excessive centralization of author- 
ity may carry within itself the seeds of a monolithic power 
structure quite at variance with our concept of democracy. 



York State Education Department, op. c_lt *» P» 29. 
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It may be that our present structure can be modified to 
give greater value for every dollar spent, and to meet 
bettor the needs of our democratic society. 

There is need for decentralization, to the extent 
possible, of responsibility, of authority, and function. 

The primary purpose of these reports is to explore sor.e 
avenues of possible decentralization, and to offer sosu3 
suggestions. It must be clearly understood that these 
reports are intended to promote digcussip_n A __ar .d not to 
advocate any final or official point of yiew T* 

According to the revisions, the number of school districts, which 
in 1901 had been established at fifty-one, was reduced to twenty-four. 
Each district had a local school board which, by law, was advisory 

only. 

The central Board of Education consisted of nine members appointed 
by the Mayor frera a list submitted by an eleven-member selection panel 
representing universities, labor and business, and civic and education 
associations. Local school board members were appointed by the Roard 
of Education fronslists submitted by district selection panels, half of 
which ware parents, half representatives of local community organiza- 
tions. 

The Board of Education retained broad policy-making functions, but 
its executive staff was reduced. Executive authority fell almost en- 
tirely to the Superintendent of Schools, whose position was enhanced 
further by the abolition of the Board of Superintendents. 

The argiseants in the Guidelines to Decentralization were not wuf 
ficlently persuasive to secure implementation. In part, it is diffi- 
cult for a large system that has been centralizing for decades to turn 
around and begin to decentralize. In part, from 1963 to 1965 the New 
York City school system was immersed in an intense controversy over 
desegregating the schools. The abrupt firing of Superintendent of 
Schools Calvin Gross in 1965 was publicly attributed to his failure to 
move ahead on decentralization. 

However, the events which were to effect decentralization began to 
accelerate with the election of John Lindsay as Mayor in 1966. Lindsay 
believed the Mayor should play a strong role in the fiscally dependent 
school system, since he is the only elected public official wao is res- 
ponsible for the schools* Under his predecessor, Robert Wagner, the 
Temporary Commission on City Finance proposed a five-borough plan for 
decentralizing the city school system. The major purpose of this plan 



* Board of Education of the City of New York, Guidej^ineg^ to .Ba* 
centralization (New York: November 8, 1961), p. 4. VJriter*s italics. 
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was to enhance th® city's share of revenue under the state aid formula. 
The borough plan would leave overall coordinating and long-range plan- 
ning as functions of the central Hoard of Education. As for the allo- 
cation of budgets and fiscal control, the city would dispense lump- 
sum appropriatioais to the boroughs according to a fomula which re- 
flected enrollment par grade and various handicap factors. Budget 
allocations within the boroughs would b® decided by the borough's 
local school board. A proposed City Commissioner of Education would 
have available a large fund from which to award grants to boroughs 
or smaller units for experimental programs. 

In ia? ters of curriculum the city Board of Education would estab- 
lish over .i policies and minimum standards. The City Commissioner 
would carry on long-range research and provide technical assistance to 
the boroughs. 

Coordination would be maintained by a citywide council composed of 
the borough superintendents and the City Commissioner of Education. 

The Board of Education would make broad policy for the public schools 
and, like the Board of Regents, night extend its jurisdiction to in- 
clude private schools as well. The Board might also concern Itself 
with higher education and provide a coordinating function between the 
schools and colleges. 

The Legislature responded- by commissioning the Mayor to prepare a 
comprehensive study and formulate a plan to create educational policy 
and administrative units within the system. The preamble of the legis- 
lative mandate recognised that "increased community awareness and parti 
cipation in the educational process is essential to the furtherance of 
educational innovation and excellence. "*■ 

Governor Rockefeller hadnot signed the bill before the Board of 
Education published its own policy statement on decentralization, which 
would grant increased decision-making authority to the office of the 
district superintendents. According to the Board's plan, touch of this 
new power could be exercised only after consultation with the local 
school boards. The consultative role would be exercised in the follow- 
ing areas: (1) appointments of district superintendents; (2) ap- 

pointments of principals; (3) allotment of teacher positions to 
schools; (4) allocation and uses of teacher aides; (5) zoning; 

(6) expenditures of lump sums to b® allocated to each district for 
maintenance and repairs, supplies and equipment, innovation and experi- 
mentation; (7) development of curriculum articulation between the 
various levels of the schools in the district; (3) community-educa- 
tion services. ^ 



l New York State Lav;, Chapter 484 of the Session Laws of 1967. 



^Board of Education, City School District of the City of New York, 
Decentralization--Statcnent of Policy (New York: Board of Education, 

April 19, 1967). 19 
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The Hole of the Distr ict Superintendent 

m^rnm'Mimm +rn*mmtwnm.\ h«m^m«bP <»* M 

In order for the district supsrintenlent to play an effective role, 
he cost maintain direct, personal contact with parents associations and 
others In tha community, As to the appointments or transfers of prin- 
cipals, he is to discuss vacancies with the local school boards (LSBs) 
who, in turn, will acquaint tha district superintendent with the spe- 
cial needs of tha schools and the qualities of leadership required to 
fulfill those needs. The. appointments of principals, however, will 
continue to be made in accordance with tha legal requirements governing 
these positions. Thus: 

1, The Office of Personnel will submit to the district superintend- 
ent three names, in order of seniority, of those serving as principals 
and who seek transfer to the particular school, 

2, The Office of Personnel will submit to the district superintend- 
ent names of the eligible persons on the list for appointment. In the 
case of elementary school principals the choice must be made from the 
top three races on the list; junior or senior high school principals 
can ba selected from the total list of qualified persons, 

3, The district superintendent shall consider the recommendations 
of the LSB regarding those eligible for appointment. He will than make 
his recerzae&dation to the Superintendent of Schools, who will make the 
appointment. 



4, The district superintendent and the LSB Jointly will sat up pro- 
cedures for their discussions with regard to the appointments of prin- 
cipals, 

5, Under exceptional circumstances and after consultation with tha 
LSB, the district superintendent may appeal directly to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools for special consideration of a qualified appointee, 

6, Assignment or transfer of principals into a district will be the 
responsibility of the district superintendent after consultation with the 
LSB and with the approval of the Superintendent of Schools, 

As for the appointment and transfer of teachers, tha Initial assign- 
ment of teachers shall be to a district rather than to a specific school. 
The district superintendent will ba furnished a profile of each assignee 
to facilitate placement, Tha allotment of positions to Individual schools 
will be made by the district superintendent after consultation with the 
LSB and with due regard for the needs of schools as described by the prin- 
cipal, Allotment of positions to the different schools will be based on 
a formula developed by the Office of Personnel under the supervision of 
the Superintendent of Schools, The training of teachers and pedagogical 
supervisors will proceed according to the following considerations : 



1* Training shall be the responsibility of the principal, directed 
f by the district superintendent. The district superintendent should be 

I allotted r budget for a training program with authority to plan and 

| implement citywide salary and time regulations. 

I 2. Thu district superintendent will review the release of teachers 

and supervisors for assignment to headquarters. 

[ 3. The district superintendent can reassign personnel within his 

district, including teachers and supervisors. 

) With regard to the budget, the district superintendent will re- 

ceive a lump sum from the Superintendent of Schools to cover: 

\ (1) maintenance, repairs,, and painting; (2) boohs, supplies, mater* 

f iais, movable equipment; and (3) innovation and experimentation. 

i These* funds will be expended by the district superintendent after con- 

sultation with the local school board. Also, after consultation with 
j the local school board, the district superintendent will review and re- 

f vise projected yearly allotments to schools before these allocations 

| are determined. The district superintendent can reallocate unused 

| funds to other schools. 

5 ? 

On the matter of books and supplies, the district superintendent 
f will consult with the headquarters staff and draw up a formula for alio* 

f cation of funds to districts for books and supplies. Allotments to ia- 

j dividual schools will be based on a per capita sum allotted to each 

school and made by district superintendents after consultation with the 
local school boards about the needs of each school. Individual schools 
| will purchase books and supplies directly and make direct payment for 

i repairs to office and educational equipment, not to exceed $50, 

The central office will ba responsible for developing basic cur- 
ricula and courses of study on a citywide basis. The district super- 
intendent may adapt curricula to suit the needs of the area and experi- 
ment with new methods and materials. After consultation with the local 
school board, he will be responsible for developing curriculum articula- 
I . tion among the various levels of the schools in the district. The dis- 

j trict superintendent and principals shall interpret the curriculum to 

the local school boards, the parents, and the community, At the same 
time, the district superintendent shall continue the practice of cstab- 
! llshing a direct line to universities for the development of special 

materials end methods. 

With regard to zoning, the district superintendent shall propose 
zoning changes within the district after consulting with the local 
school board and then report these to the Central Zoning Unit, He 
I will continue to consult with representatives of parents affected by 

rezoning proposals. However, final authority with regard to zoning 
rests with the Superintendent of Schools. 
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The Role of tha Local School Eoards 

The f ot losing qualifications have bean established for members of 
the local school boards: 

1* They cust reflect the views of the coasiuaity • 

2* They must be democratically selected f*oa tha coiEtsunity • 

3. They must be knowledgeable about the community and dedicated 
to education and the educational nead3 of the area, 

4. They oust maintain informal contacts with the community and 
also hold public hearings to listen to complaints fren parents, citizens, 
end community groups. 

5. They oust establish contacts, maintain liaison, and work with 
the agencies in the areas concerned with education, such as parent asso- 
ciations, civil rights groups, social welfare agencies, and so forth. 

The LSB shall consult with the district superintendent in all nat- 
ters discussed above. They shall consult with the Superintendent cf 
Schools regarding vacancies in the office of district superintendent. 
However, the appointment or transfer of tha district superintendents 
shall reside finally with the Superintendent of Schools. 

Finally, the LS3 shall hold budget hearings. Those hearings that 
deal with expanses shall ba held by October 1, so tnat thair reccmmsnda- 
tlons nay ba available to ths Superintendent of Schools and tha Board of 
Education when they draft the citywide budget. Those hearings that deal 
with capital budget shall ba held prior to consultation between the Of- 
fice of School Planning and the district superintendent in December. 

Tha local school boards shall make their recommendations prior to draft- 
ing of the budget. 

The most important aspect of the new policy was tha announced in- 
tention to establish several demonstration projects involving greater 
community participation. The Eoard of Education listed soma of the 
possibilities: 

1. The division of a current school district into two 
smaller districts each with its own local school board and 
district superintendent. 

2. The setting up, within a school board area, of a 
small grouping of schools, possibly Including a high school, 
feeder intermediate and primary schools. 

3. A demonstration district of a small size to involve 
representatives of the community, parents, and staff more 
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effectively in the conduct of school progress as well as in 
new approaches to teacher training and in curriculum devel- 
opment. 

4. Several demonstrations in single schools probing 
parental and community involvement in a school's program, 
such os the strengthening of early childhood education or 
the improvement of instruction in the fundamentals. 

For the most part these districts would be smaller than the normal 
school district and would conform to the standardized guidelines, al- 
though they are encouraged to use different patterns of organisational 
and administrative arrangements • The goal is to develop teacher train 
ing and ways to increase parental participation in order to strengthen 
the educational program. 

Conclusion 



Three demonstration projects were authorised. Their evolution, 
experiences, and search for power are the central focus of this study. 
It should be noted, however, that they also play a role in a larger 
struggle to transform urban education. The stakes, are high, not only 
for the students but also for the major contenders— the parents ar.d 
professional educators. The contenders have taken their case to the 
general public and to public officials in City Hall, to the Board of 
Education, and to the legislative chambers. The contenders have devei 
oped and are using a wide range of strategic and tactical moves, such 
as strikes, boycotts, demonstrations, and lobbying activities, to en- 
sure that their interests will prevail. As a UFT field representative 
in one demonstration project suggests, we are: 

... at a time when the struggle for equality, despite a 
decade of glory, has failed to heal racial divison; when, 
especially among youth in the ghetto, there is an angry and 
bitter retreat into separatism. Many liberals, weary and 
disoriented, are willing to settle for "separate but equal” 
and grasp thankfully at the opportunity to cloak this retro- 
gression in the railitant-scunding rhetoric of black power. 

In the name of reform, private enterprise is offered as a 
greater healer of social and economic ills than the public 
sector. The "competitive spirit” is regarded as more con- 
structive than alliances, for in the face of failure and 
resulting anger, competition is easier, less complicated, 
than cooperation. 



Board of Education of the City of Kew York,- op. ci t., p. 5. 



^Sandra Feldman, Decentralization ,a r, d the City Schools , Looking 
Forward, Ko. 12 (Mew York: League for Industrial Democracy, no date). 
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CHAPTER II 



FROM ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALIZATION TO COMMUNITY COITTROL: 
THE CASES OF IS 201 AND TWO BRIDGES 



Introduction 



There is an almost universal belief that the public school systems 
of large cities, certainly that of New York, should be decentralized as 
a means to Increase conmiunity involvement. There is general agreement 
with Mark Shedd, Superintendent of Schools in Philadelphia, who points 
to two major reasons for what ha calls "the massive failure of big city 
school systems." These reasons are: 

1. The sheer mass of urban systems has created bur- 
eaucracies which convert instructional tradition, educa- 
tional cliches and general pedagogical inertia into a 
stifling philosophical and procedural rigidity. 

2. The pupils of urban systems, particularly low- 
income pupils (white and Negro), are unable or unwilling 
to conform to our commonplace and usually complacent no- 
tions of what children and/or schools should be. The re- 
sults case in bold relief the irrelevance of so much of 
the school experience to the basic concerns and needs of 
children and young people. * 

Ideas of what should be done to remedy these conditions vary to 
the point that now New York City has polarized into two schools of 
thought. One suggested method is the administrative decentralization 
discussed in Chapter I and supported by much of the educational estab- 
lishment. The second is the quest for corrssunity control enunciated by 
the leaders of the three demonstration projects and their supporters. 
This approach is discussed in the present chapter. Host of the action 
stemming from community control has occurred in and around the three 
— demonstration projects established or recognized by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 



M3rk R. Shedd, "Decentralization and Urban Schools," Educational 
Leadership (October, 1967), p. 32. 
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Although the general public tends to consider the three demon- 
stration projects as identical— having similar origins, objectives, 
leadership patterns, and general dynamics— it should be csade quite 
clear that probably there are more differences among them than aspects 
in common. All, of course, are designated by the title Demonstration 
Project; all seem to be working roughly on the same grant of author- 
ity from the Board of Education. That is, they have in common a lim- 
ited grant of authority and a set of procedures by which to operate. 
However, eatAhas preferred to challenge the intent and meaning of this 
grant of authority in its own way. In addition. Chapter IV points out 
that while the three areas do have soma similarities in the social 
backgrounds of the parents, at cost they can only be characterized as 
three disadvantaged areas. Beyond this broad identification there are 
significant differences among them which became important in determ- 
ining a set of events which occurred after their inception. The dis- 
cussion in this chapter and the next illustrates briefly the compara- 
tive experiences of each of the throe projects, even though they have 
joined on occasion to request or demand that additional authority ba 
granted to them to formulate their own educational prograsas. 

The three demonstration projects, operating & first with somewhat 
undefined authorisation granted from time to time by the Board of Edu- 
cation, have existed in Hew York City since school opened in the fall 
of 1967. One project in East Harlem is known as the IS 201 Demon- 
stration project arid consists of Intermediate School 201 and its four 
feeder elementary schools. The second, on the Lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, is known as the Two Bridges Demonstration Project and consists 
of Junior High School 65 and its four elementary feeder schools. The 
third, in the Brownsville section of Brooklyn, is known as the Ocean 
Hill-Brounsvills Demonstration Project and consists of Junior High 
School 271, Intermediate School 55, and their six elementary feeder 
schools. 

All three districts have in common the fact that they are located 
in disadvantaged areas or rtfsighborheods. Much of the housing in these 
areas is dilapidated and deteriorating, especially in the IS 201 dis- 
trict, where half to two- thirds of the population live in unsound 
dwelling units. The educational level of parents in these three areas 
is somewhat lower than for the city as a whole. The residents are 
predominantly Negro, except for the Two Bridges area, where there is 
a balance of whites, Negroes, and Puerto Ricans, with enclaves of 
Chinese. I • 

Phody McCoy, project administrator for Ocean Hill-Brownsville, 
describes his area as having the problems of the '’invisible" people. 
His description is appropriate for the other two areas as wall: 

In Ocean Hi 11 -Brownsville there are people groping 
in the dark, who for a long tins have felt themselves 
outside the mainstream of public concern. The city takes 
no notice of them. In the midst of a crowd or wherever 
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groups of people assemble or pass, those people are obscure, 
unno tines, as though they do not exist. They are not cen- 
sured or reproached; they simply are not seen. They are 
the invisible residents of a demoralized, poverty-ridden, 
inner city. To be ignored or overlooked is a denial of 
one*s rights to dignity, respect and membership in the 
human race. These residents have been frustrated at every 
turn in their attempt to reverse the process. * 

Host important is the fact that the three areas are "educationally 
depressed.” Again McCoy describes the educational conditions he must 
work with: 



l With increasingly poor academic performance of tha 

pupils attending our schools, with all the schools having 
student reading levels at least twoysars below city grade 
I norms, there exists the continuous production of inageless 

| children who take no special interest or pride in school 

achievement. This manifests itself in the increasing drop- 
out rate even at the Junior High School level. The physical 
} plants are for the inos& part unfit to house students, let 

alone to permit teachers to perform in en effective manner. 

I Many have been condemned only to be subsequently reactivated. 

Tha alarming turnover in staff, coupled with high pupil rao- 
| bility and tha aforementioned conditions, result in minimal 

qualitative learning. * 

| • " 
r 

We will review the past two years* experience of these three pro- 
jects in order to discern the patterns of shifting demands and responses, 
} carefully delineating the phases or stages of decision-making they have 

[ gone through, which are: (1) planning, (2) election process, 

j (3) early operational experiences, (4) search for legitimization. 

[ This chapter narrates the experience of the IS 201 and Two Bridges pro- 

jects. The next chapter discusses the confrontation in the Ocean Hill- 
i Brownsville project area. 



[ 1 

Rhody A. McCoy, "The Year of the Dragon," paper presented at the 
conference on Educational Sub-Systems, Harvard University Graduate 
I School of Education, January 24-26, p. 1. 

| 2 Ibid . 
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The IS 201 Demonstration Project 



The Planning Phase 



District IS 201 was the first area to articulate the need or desire 



to control its own local schools.* This demand van an outgrowth of the 



commitments cade by the Board of Education in September, 1965, to pro- 
vide a nod el school located inthe heart of East Harlem. The Board 
stated thatone of its objectives was an integrated schoolhouse. Inte- 
gration was to be achieved on the basis of voluntary assignment of child- 
ren of white parents from the Bronx - and Queens* However, when no waits 
parents chose to send their children to this ghetto school, the local 
community rebelled and took to the streets, saying that if the Board of 
Education did not meet its ceoaltasats, then it was time for "community 
participation." A boycott of the school was conducted and a long list 
of grievances presented, including choice of the site, the nssae of the 
school, and the appointment of the principal. The first principal se- 
lected asked for reassignment, as did the second, Stanley Liscer, who, 
however, was persuaded by the Superintendent of Schools to remain at 
his po3t despite serious opposition in the community . Lisser was con- 
sidered an innovative educator. Nevertheless, he became a symbol for 
the display of dissatisfaction by parents and community leaders of 
varying persuasions, including Stoke ly Carmichael and H. IUp Brcvm , who 
at that time were gaining considerable national attention as advocates 
of black power. On the local scene black power V733 translated to mean 
complete control over the black community's institutional life— in this 
case, the schools were most vulnerable. The boycott lasted long enough 
to generate substantial community controversy, bringing into play ciany 
efforts to mediate end many proposals to ameliorate the controversy. 

The late Senator Robert Kennedy, State Education Commissioner James 
Allen, Mayor John Lindsay, State Regent Kenneth Clark, as wall as others, 
were involved in consultations which sought appropriate ways to resolve 
the issue. 



The Board of Education agreed to the following principles: 



1. The 201 Board will have authority in an advisory 
capacity to dev 2 lop...and submit to the Superintendent and 
the Board of Education for appropriate action a broad range 
of programs for I.S. 201 and the feeder schools. These 
programs are discussed below. 



Vrhcsas Winter, Intermediate School 201, Manhattan: Center of 

Controversy (Cambridge, Mass.: Hatvard University Graduate School 

of Education, 1967). Winter gives a detailed case history of this 
easly period. 
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2, Parent and community representatives should con- 
stitute the majority of the 201 Board* In order to pro- 
mote an effective Interchange of knowledge and experience, 
appropriate teacher and supervisory representation should 
be involved in the shaping of its programs, 

3, The parent and community representatives should 
be democratically chosen. Parents, for example, could be 
elected by the parents in each school, Coimunity repre- 
sentatives could be chosen by delegates elected by citi- 
zens in the area, along the lines of the elections which 
have been successfully held for neighborhood Boards under 
the anti-poverty program, Ccrcsunity leadership should 
determine the exact process. The Board of Education 
stands ready to lend its facilities and give such other 
help as nay be requested, 

4, With the Board of Education's assistance, the 201 
Board should arrange with a university or univarsities of its 
own choice for professional services to ha rendered to the 
201 Ebard in aid of its various functions. The Eoard of 
Education believes that it would bs more appropriate, and 
produce better educational results, for universities to 
render these services to the 201 Board, than to have vot- 
ing membership on it.* 



After many discussions the local leaders thought they had reached 
an ironclad agreement with tha Board of Education, granting two spe- 
cific permissions: (1) that a "mala, Black or Puerto Rican Principal 

who was acceptable to both the Board and the Community would replace 
the present principal"^; (2) that a "Governing Board of parents and 
community members would be elected to govern the school, jointly with 
the Board of Education. "3 However, the agreement was not implemented 
during the 1966 academic year. 
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Perhaps the most significant proposal to come out of this sot of 
consultations was that leading universities in the area— Teachers Col- 
lege, Yeshiva University, Columbia University, and others— would assume 
a kind of guardianship or operational responsibility for the educational 
programming of the school. This proposal was strongly endorsed by Ken- 
neth Clark and generally supported by Mayor Lindsay, but it was never 



1-Eoard of Education of the City of Hew York, "Proposals for Im- 
proving Education in Schools in Disadvantaged Areas," news release, 
October 20, 1966. 

^IS 201 Planning Board, "A Brief History of the IS 201 Story," 
no date. 



3 Ibid. 
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consummated, for the local community thought the reinsure x*ould simply 
introduce another white-dominated institution as supervisor and frus- 
trate their efforts to achieve forssal local control. By April, 1967, 
however, after meeting with the IS 201 Planning Board, univarsity pro- 
fessors, and representatives from the U7T and the Ford Foundation, 
agreement was reached to establish an experimental complex with a gov- 
erning board. 

It is important to note here that the CSA and the U3T persuaded 
Lisser to return to his post (they picketed the school to express their 
objection to the use of racial requirements in selecting school person- 
nel), for it was an important shift for the administrators and the union 
to take such a strong stand on a non-bread-and-butter issue. This was 
the seed for what was to become a long period of political confrontation 
between the local community and the professional educators. Neverthe- 
less, following the initial, confrontation over Lisser, the UT and the 
CSA participated in workirig_out an agreement between the professional 
staff and the local community to participate on a planning board which 
would try to discover the way to bring about more parent involvement 
in the schools. In fact, the thirty-sis-msaber planning board was com- 
prised of four parents and two teachers from each of the five schools 
in the complex plus five community represents t ives and one raaabsr of the 
supervisory staff. The UFT, at this time a leading advocate of the 201 
project, proceeded on the assumption that the schools would be desig- 
nated MKS or enrichment schools (meaning that substantial funds— millions 
of dollars— would be mads available to the project for improving the edu- 
cational environment). 

In June, 1967, the planning council received a Ford Foundation plan- 
ning grant of $i>l,C0d. The council retained a project administrator, 
but he left within a few weeks. Tha early phase of tha planning period 
was narked by a constant struggle between various community factions. 

Even though the planning process itself involved parents, teachers, and 
community leaders, community activists appeared to be most influential 
la this phase. These activists wore primarily poverty workers or ex- 
poverty workers associated with Massive Economic Neighborhood Develop- 
ment (K2ND). 

The initial proposal for IS 201, prepared in the spring of 1567, 
was entitled "Academic Excellence: Community and Teachers Assume Res- 

ponsibility for the Education of the Ghetto Child.” The preamble read 
as follows: 

The civil rights movement and the nations anti-poverty 
efforts have focused attention upon the ghetto school. The 
children who attend these schools are several years behind 
middle class children in academic achievement. These child- 
ren will tend not to obtain the education and skills neces- 
sary to advance themselves economically. They will be forced 
to take whatever semi-skilled and unskilled work is available. 

Many will be on welfare rolls. Barring some major changes in 
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the educational system, their children will attend similar 
schools, be behind in academic achievement, and eventually 
obtain the less desirable types of job3 and live in im- 
poverished areas of the city where social pathology indices 
such as crime, infant mortality, and deteriorated housing 
are the highest. 

Teachers are at one with the parents of the city’s school 
children in their concern with lack of achievement and read- 
ing retardation in the schools. As long as those who are 
closest to the needs of the children— their parents and their 
teachers— are left out of the decision making in the educa- 
tional process, the schools cannot succeed. 

Given present problems, the school system cannot con- 
tinue as an autonomous bureaucracy. Parents and community 
leaders must fulfill their right to exercise influence in 
educational policy. This alone, however, will not suffice 
to cure thu system's ills. The role of the teacher mu3t 
also change. At present he has no freedom in his work. Ha 
Is restrained by a hierarchy, rising above him in increas- 
ing influence and decreasing understanding of classroom prob- 
lems. In order to work to the full capacity of his training 
and ability, the te&char must be permitted to exercise the 
rights which his professionalism entails: He must be al- 

lowed to take responsibility for exercising independent ac- 
tion and making expert judgment while performing his work. 

Teachers, like parents sad the ccmravnity , play an es- 
sential and irreplaceable role in the learning life of each 
child. The schools should be the mutual responsibility of 
these groups— a responsibility to be shared equally. With- 
out this equal sharing of responsibility thsre can be no 
true accountability for learning progress .1 

According to this plan a local community board, after undergoing a 
training program and in consultation with representatives of a university 
and other eseparts, would assume the responsibility for selecting an ad- 
ministrator, setting educational goals and standards, recruiting and se- 
lecting a staff, determining curriculum changes, determining policy to- 
ward public and private agencies, maintaining fiscal control, and con- 
tracting for an independent evaluation of its performance and accomp- 
lishments. 

The proposal, however, overlooked or was unclear cn a number of im- 
portant considerations involving the transfer of authority to a local 
project board. These points were as follows: 



Kerry Gottesfold and Sol Gordon, "Academic Excellence: Community 

and Teachers Assume Responsibility for the Education of the Ghetto Child" 
tisw York: Yeshiva University, no date). 
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How were Che members to be chosen? 

2. What were Che plans to train members of the project board? 

3. V?hat would be the particular criteria arid procedures for se- 
lecting the project administrator? Would state and city 
standards be used? 

% 

4. Were present methods and personnel to be ignored in setting 
educational goals and standards? 

5. Was it realistic to expect to recruit a teaching staff on a 
completely voluntary basis? What would happen if this method 
failed to provide a full complement of staff? 

6. Would all current methods of reviewing teachers* performance 
be abandoned? 

7. The procedures suggested for selecting teachers were ambitious* 
Would the project administrator interview, assess, and then 
propose the applicant to the local project board, or would the 
LPB initiate the process? 

8* Should the principal be selected after consultation with teach- 
ers and parents, but with final appointment by the project ad- 
ministrator with the approval of the local project board? 

9. Would there be citywidc standards and goals for curricula to 
ensure that the student who moves about the city can do so 
without serious problems? 

10. Should budgetary control mechanisms (auditing) be a central 
function? 

* 

During the summer of 1967 there was little communication between the 
IS 201 planning council and the Board of Education beyond the initial 
statement, which was the basis upon which the Ford grant was awarded* 
Council members seldom appeared at the Board of Education to discuss 
their progress or their specific problems with Superintendent Donovan. 
Occasionally, however, they expressed their desire to formulate a more 
comprehensive approach to education, i*e*, to find the means to ensure 
community control over all youth-serving activities in the local area* 

In October their proposal, which essentially reproduced the Ocean Hill 
proposal, was submitted under the guidance of planning consultant Ber- 
lin Kelly, a trained social worker formerly with MEND, who, however, 
acknowledged his lack of familiarity with the Hew York City school sys- 
tem and its inner workings* 

A second planning consultant, Herman Ferguson, was an influential 
member of the planning council* Ferguson, an a S3 istant principal, was 
suspended by the Board of Education in the spring of 1967, pending 
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f charges of an alleged plot to assassinate civil rights leaders Whitney 

Young and Roy Wilkins during tha preceding sucstnor* (At tha present writ- 
i iRS ha ha? been convicted of the charges and tha case is being appealed.) 

j Ferguson was first a consultant in tha Ocean Hill-Erownsville Demonstra- 

tion Project, where ha played such a prominent role as assistant to 
[ Rhody McCoy that the teaching faculty and supervisory complained sharply. 

: In concert with Spencer and Kelly, Ferguson attempted to unify the deep- 

seated divisions and many factions within tha IS 201 Planning Council 
j and mobilize their energies to take a concerted position. 

There ware, of course, growing anxieties and even tensions between 
tha UFT representatives and the parent representatives on the planning 
| council, but a really serious rift developed between parents and teachers 

during the strike in September, 1967. Part of the union’s demands was 
to secure additional Here Effective Schools as well as to retain tha 
• twenty MSS schools then In existence, sines these were about to be aban- 

l doned. The union reiterated that tha demonstration projects should con- 

sist MBS schools and it asked tha local community to support union 
l members in the strike. 



The local community, however, perceived the strike. in .q^ite differ- 
ent terms, on the one hand as a traditional move by the union to in- 
crease salaries, and on the other as a deprivation of the children, 
denying them access to schools and education for a number of days. There 
was considerable disruption when* tha strike was over and tha teachers 
returned to school. 



[ The council's task initially was simply to develop the constitu- 

[■ tional or legal base upon which to establish a local project board to 

| run the schools; it had no official authority. The LP3 was scheduled 

to be established for the February term of that school year. Despite 
| this lack of authority, whan the strike was over and the teachers re- 

turned to school, representatives of the planning council set up a 
highly informal "screening" process through which the teachers i?ere ex- 
pected to proceed • The L?B representatives, including their consultant, 

I Reman Ferguson, called the teachers into a committee room one by one 

® n d conducted general and specific inquiries about their attitudes not 
j only toward the icsediate strike but also toward the children, the pro- 

| ject, the potential for decentralization, community control, and the 

like. Sosa teachers characterized this screening process as a "kangaroo 
court." Despite an order front the local district superintendent, who 
still retained Icmiediate jurisdiction and supervision over the school, 
r the review continued for a few days, ending only whan Kathan Brown, 

Deputy Superintendent of Schools, ordered that there must be no screen- 
ing of teachers upon their return. Finally, when the teachers refused 
\ to undergo the screening, the order was accepted by the local community. < 

[ * There were seme later attempts to review the attitudes of the teaching 

I staff, but the process generally collapsed. 

js ' 

I From this experience the planning board learned that it still 

lacked the necessary authority to control the schools. It then pro- 
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cecded to engage in a training process of workshops for parents and 
others who were to ba prospective candidates for election to the local 
project board. (The election was scheduled for December, 1S&7). The 
planning board also spent tic:e and effort to spell out the constitu- 
tional fora of its project and the delegation of authority that it be- 
lieved should be granted by the Board of Education. 



The local community had begun to explore the need for a basic re- 
j distribution of power in running its schools. Preston Wilcox, Pro- 

f fessor of Social Work at Columbia University and active in the plan- 

ning phase, outlined the general objectives for the "community-centered 
school": 

i 

The community-centered school differs from the tradi- 
tional public school in that it deliberately shares power 
with the community it serves. It attempts to define and 
identify those powers which belong exclusively to the local 
[ community, those which belong exclusively to the profes- 

sionals and those which should be shared. As a case in 
point, the community might have the ultimate decision in 
I selecting the principal. The community ought to be able to 

I discern those intangible qualitiessuch as psycholo gical 

j stance , personal qualities and commitment to uphold local 

community interests. The evaluation of teacher and staff 
performance night be shared with the community* The res- 
ponsibility for implementation of the educational goals 
j can rest solely with the profess i*:- .i. 

| The latent function ofthis model is to build into the 

local community the skill and competence to develop and 
establish educational policy and to acquire the skills to 
measure the effectiveness of the educational program. On 
the other side of the coin is the opportunity it affords 
the staff to learn of the community's interests and goals 
jj and how to help it to acquire the means to achieve them. 

j Another Negro scholar disagreed, however, saying, "Wilcox seems to bs 

confusing the right to operate an educational enterprise with the ca- 
pacity to do so."2 

Nevertheless, the black community now was on the move, forming a 
[' coalition of black parents and teachers to demand control of thei r 

| schools. At a black caucus during a meeting of the National Associa- 

tion of Afro-American Educators held in Chicago in June, 1968, the 
f following resolution was adopted: 
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Preston Wilcox, "The School and Community," unpublished paper, 
May 5, 1967. 

2 

Joe L. Rempson, "For an Elected Local School Board," The Urban 
Review. (November, 1966), p. 4. 
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Whereas, the educational systems of this nation have 
criminally failed the Black youth of this country. 

Whereas, the Black parents have not had a voice in de- 
termining the educational das tiny of thair youth. 

Whereas, the Black youth end Black parents are demand- 
ing relevant education to facet their needs. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we encourage, support 
and work to organize local communities to control their 
own schools through local or neighborhood school boards 
and further that this organization go on record to imme- 
diately implement such plans. 

The goal of the National Association of Afro-American 
Educators should be Black control of the Black Community 
schools.* 



The Election Process 



During the planning period the IS 201 Planning Council set up a 
formal series of training workshops for all residents who wished to 
be considered as prospective candidates for the project board. Ten 
sessions were held at which Peer. ten Wilcox and other speakers were, 
brought in. An early prerequisite for candidacy was that a person 
cwist have attended nil ten .workshops. Later this was revised to re- 
quire attendance at six workshops. On the final night of the nomi- 
nating period, however, nominations were received frcai the floor. Al- 
though there was a last-minute problem in establishing a working re- 
lationship with the Honest Ballot Association (H3A), which contracted 
with the planning council and was paid by the Board of Education to 



supervise the election, the HBA supervised the actual election pro- 
cess and certified that there x?as no evidence of wrongdoing or coer- 
cion in the election. 



The election results Indicated that nearly a quarter of the par- 
ents voted, as did half the teachers and tv?o- thirds of the supervisory 
staff. The parent turnout varied among the schools, ranging from a 

high of 46.4 par cent in PS 133 to a low of 9.1 per cent in PS 63 (sea 
Tabic II. 1). 



Frcm notes of discussion and reports of workshops of National 
Association of Afro-American Educators (Chicago, Illinois, 1963). 
(Mimeographed.) Reprinted in Charles V. Ib.mil ten, "Race and Educa- 
tion: A Search for Legitimacy," Harvard Educational Kevin.:?, Vol. 38. 

Ko. 4 (Fall, 1963), p. 676. ~ 
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TABLE II. 1 



ELECTION RETURNS, IS 201 PROJECT BOARD 
NOVEMBER, 1967 1 



School 



Number 

Eligible 

Voters 



Number 

Actual 

Votes 



IS 201 * 
Teachers 
Parents 
Supervisors 



89 



64 



PS 133 



Teachers 

Parents 

Supervisors 



40 

362 

2 



32 

168 

2 



PS 39 
Teachers 

Parents (mothers)** 
Supervisors 



42 

277 



14 

46 



PS 24 
Teachers 
Parents 
Supervisors 



38 

327 

3 



20 

125 

2 



PS 68 



Teachers 

Parents 

Supervisors 



71 

845 

4 



20 

77 

2 



Total 

Teachers 

Parents (elementary schools) 
Supervisors 



280 

1,811 

9 



50 

416 

6 



Per Cent 



71.9 



80.0 

46.4 

100.0 



33.3 

16.6 



52.6 
38.2 

66.7 



28.2 

9.1 

50.0 



53.6 
23.0 

66.7 



*No list was available for this analysis j 

**The analysis of PS 39 votes is based on a list of mothers only 



^Thase statistics were compiled and made available by the Honest 
Ballot Association. 
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Many bitter disagreements and chaotic disputes arose during the 
nominating process, as well as on actual boycott of parents in one 
school on election day. Soma parents complained that they wore not 
informed about the proposed means to achieve community control of the 
schools or about the cctuil election procedures. There were charges 
of coercion by the U7T and countercharges by the planning council. 

Both were addressed to the State Commissioner of Education, who set up 
a commission to investigate the conditions in all three demonstration 
projects. Although this commission did not cake a public report, it 
used the opportunity to appraise the experiences of the demonstration 
projects in light of impending legislative proposals to decentralize 
the tfaw York City school system. 

The Early Operational Experience 

The transition from the planning to the operations 1 phase of the 
IS 201 Demonstration Project was extremely ambiguous. It was not clear 
vho had been in charge of the five public schools in tas cluster since 
the formal election in November, 1967* 

Eot until February, 1968, was a name formally proposed for pro- 
ject administrator to thcEcard of Education and the State Commissioner. 
The credentials of the Negro applicant, Charles Wilson, fell short of 
the specific requirements established for state certification. In 
spite of this fact, on March 27, 1963, the Board of Education approved 
Wilson's appointment , overcoming legal obstacles by naming him con- 
sultant to the IS 201 complex* A number of parent loaders from the 
project complained to the Board of Education at the time of Wilson's 
appointment that the IS 201 -project board had excluded parents from 
participating in project activities. 

Prior to Wilson's appointment, however, no professional staff other 
than consultants had essu-mad formal responsibility for this project. 

In fact, members of the local project board learned through rumor, 
rather than by direct communication from either the district superin- 
tendent or the Board of Education, that the entire supervisory staff of 
IS 201 would leave at the beginning of the second semester. The prin- 
cipal went on sick leave and the tv?o assistant principals left their 
posts to attend a special program to upgrade minority supervisory per- 
sonnel at Ford ham University. The local project board moved immedi- 
ately to announce the appointment of Ronald Evans, a teacher in PS 145, 
as principal. Evan 3 lacked full credentials for state certification as 
principal; nevertheless, the Board of Education decided to accept the 
recommendation of the project board and on March 20, 1968, the Super- 
intendent of Schools appointed him. 

Moreover, since the LPB had no project administrator until March 27, 
it did not receive funds from the Board of Education for operating its 
central office. Thus, the LPB had to rely on the Ford Foundation plan- 
ning grant and supplementary grants to pay consultants and.,the office 
staff. On one occasion, when the telephones were disconnected in the 
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district office, the staff had to rely in part on the nearly office 
facilities of Bank Street College's Educational Resource Canter to 
carry on its work. 



As of March 8, 1968, the LP3 released the consultants* This ac- 
tion ster.-r.ad from the controversy created by the Kalmolm X Manorial Day 
program of February 21, 1963, especially the statement by consultant 
Herman Ferguson, who told the audience of students, "Let's be ready to 
die* If they kill us blacks, who are outnumbered, take seme of thorn 
with you* The kinds of death* they have planned for us will be quick* 
The pain won't last long." 1 Ha was referring to an article in Esquire, 
showing new equipment that the police in large cities throughout the 
country ware using to deal with riots. 



The second semester began with a lack of supervisory personnel in 
IS 201 itself* Amid the publicity of talks on violence and chaotic 
conditions, District Superintendent Martin Frey moved his district of- 
fice temporarily into the building and assumed supervision of the 
school* As a result of the trouble which arose over the program honor- 
ing Malcolm X, the Board of Education reestablished complete authority 
over the school. This authority was relinquished, however, upon the 
appointment of Wilson as project administrator and Evans as acting 
principal of IS 201. 



This transfer of authority created other operational problems for 
the project administrator. As an indication of the Board of Educa- 
tion's support of the demonstration project, but apparently without 
consulting Wilson, on March 28 District Superintendent Frey notified 
the principals of the five schools in the project that they no longer 
ware responsible to him but should now report to the project admin- 
istrator* Wilson, however , lacking a staff to make his office truly 
operational, responded that the "announcement was both unfortunate and 
premature * . . you have pictured the completion of the transition 
period as if it had been accomplished rather than just beginning." 
Wilson believed that operating responsibility could not be meaningful 
without first establishing in his project office a staff parallel to 
the one in the district office* 



Following thin incident a series of meetings were held between the 
project administrator, the district superintendent, and the superin- 
tendent's liaison officer. These meetings resulted in a timetable and 
a system of priorities designed to achieve a smooth and meaningful 
transition of opera tional power* 



The Search for Legitimization 



Uncertain as to who had operational authority to determine educa- 
tional change and outcomes, the three projects tried to clarify and ex- 
pand their powers as they moved toward legitimacy* They focused much 



Amsterdam Hews , March 21, 1967. 
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of their effort on the specific grants of authority delegated to them 
by the Board .of Education, the State Board of Regent s, and the State 
Legislature* This was especially true in the confrontation in Ocean 
Hill- Brownsville, where the lenders struggled to become the duly con- 
stituted authority among the parents in the local subccmmunity. As 



The IS 201 Planning Council was the last of tha throe projects to 
submit its preliminary proposal. This it did in October, 1967, but 
little discussion with the representatives from tha Board of Education 
preceded tha submission. The proposal proved almost identical to that 
of Ocean Hill-Brownsvilie (which will be discussed in the next chapter). 



Following tha election of members in December, 1967, tha local pro- 
ject board itself did not submit a formal proposal to tha Board of Edu- 
cation until February 2, 1963. Tha chief planning consultant and act- 
ing chairman of the planning board discussed 201* s own suggested guide- 
lines with representatives of the Board of Education. Three spokesmen 
for the 201 planning board raised several points: (1) that the terras 

of office of the LP3 members should be for a fixed period of three 
years, with service terminating on a staggered basis; (2) that tha 
integrity of the demonstration project should be maintained, regard- 
less of the proposals fer decentralisation pending before tha State 
Legislature; (3) that &f the design for evaluation should include 
a base year for purposes of comparing student achievement, then tha 
IS 201 LPB should participate in designating that year; and (6) that 
the selection of an evaluator be mutually agreed upon and an equal 
amount of coney be allocated to the second- and third-year evaluations 
(in tha second year the money would be allocated by the Board of Edu- 
cation to the LPB so that the latter might engage in cclf-cvaluation; 
in the third year there would be a joint evaluation). 

On March l, 1963, the local project board cat with the Board of 
Education to discuss the proposal and its conformance to the guide- 
lines. Earlier the Board of Education had raised several points for 
discussion: (1) provision for a fixed tern in office for LPB members; 

(2) deposit of all conies in a bank or banks designated by the LPB 
(however, tha Board of Education does not receive actual cash and there- 
fore could not comply with this request); (3) application for federal 
and state funds (this must occur within the framework of existing laws); 
(4) contracting directly, in order to give as ouch flexibility as pos- 
sible (however, direct contracting involves problems relating to other 
city departments and administrative procedures); (5) reservation of 
the right to expand power (the demonstration project must remain within 
the schools in the present complex); (6) a statement indicating the 
..local project board's acceptance of the Board of Education's guidelines. 



^Charles Hamilton, op. cit .. p. 684. 
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As for maintaining the integrity of tha project, the Board of 
Education stated that only under a specific legislative mandate would 
it violate its commitments to the project. In such a case it would 
publicly ''oppose'* any effort to destroy the existing boundaries of the 
demonstration project. 




It should be pointed out that the LPB of IS 201 was particularly j 

concerned with the design for evaluation end tha period when tha dcrion- | 

stration project was considered to have baen initiated. The Board of j 

Education believed the project should run for three years and referred j 

to September, 1967, as the start of the first year. The LPB insisted j 

that September, 1963, should be designated as the officia! cogence- j 

Kent date of the porject and that the project should run for five years I 

or more. j * 

During the spring of 1963 the LPB representatives received tech- j 

nlcal assistance from the Board of Education on such matters as pro- I 

gram planning and the budgetary process, school organization in the 
district, and anticipated budgetary allocations on which to plan their 
allotments. The project administrator established relationships with 
representatives of tha Board of Education in order to anticipate prob- j 

lems before they arose. He attempted to prepare the way for a smooth I 

transition of power in which working relationships already would be 
established with the professional and administrative staff in the com- j 

plex. 

r I 

Of course, this project was affected by the strike and resulting j 

settlement in the fall of 1963. Its teachers remained at their posts | 

during the strike and therefore project officials rejected the stipu- J 

lation about ranking up lost classroom time by adding extra days to the j 

school calendar. Nine UFT teachers in one school in the project, 

PS 39, receiving two sets of instructions for the day after Thanks- 
giving, decided to obey those issued by the Superintendent of Schools j 

to report to the schools rather than by the local project administrator 
who ordered tha schools closed. The nine teachers subsequently were 
discharged by the project administrator. The local project board and 
the parents tried unsuccessfully to prevent the teachers from enter- 
ing the school. They then ordered a boycott of the school, and the 
teachers since then have .been reporting to their classrooms and find- 
ing no children to teach. There were major confrontations at the 
schoolhouse door and local demonstrators have been arrested. The boy- 
cott continues at this writing, but its effectiveness gradually has 
been diminishing. j 

l 

The experience of PS 39 was part of a larger strategy carried out 
by a group of people called by the Council of Supervisory Associations 
the "flying circus." These "disrupters" move from school to school 
throughout the city, challenging supervisors and teachers in their posi- 
tions, trying to remove them, generally creating a kind of guerilla 
warfare against the UFT, the CSA, and their members. The Israelson 
Committee, appointed by the State Commission or of Education, has desig- j 

noted hearing officers to review not only the situation at PS 39 but j 

39 j 
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similar outbreaks of wide-ranging demonstrations throughout the c * fc y ^y 
vhat is considered to be a relatively small but vail organized group of 
persons. (Over 500 complaints have bean processed; tha activities of 
this small group have been effective enough so that the District 1 
school beard on the Lover East Side of Manhattan has been suspended for 
its inability to withstand tha pressures of the "flying circus" and 
to maintain orderly conduct of the board meetings as vail as the educa- 
tional process in the schools.) 

In the case of IS 201, the Israelcca Cccsnittaa recommended to the 
Board of Education that the project administrator, Charles Wilson, and 
the president of the project board, David Spencer, ba suspended. The 
Board of Education, of course, oust decide upon this recommendation. 



The Two Bridges Demons trat ion Projec t 
The Planning Phase 

The antecedents to this project wore the activities of the Two 
Bridges neighborhood Council and tha Parent Development Program activi- 
ties. As its poverty funds began to dwindle, the neighborhood Council 
began to look for foundation support. It persuaded the Ford Foundation 
to°help it focus its activities on education, a request which ease at a 
time when tha IS 201 controversy was veil developed. Two Bridges also 
used university personnel, especially fresi Yeshlva, to put together its 
preliminary thoughts and secure the Ford Foundation planning grant of 
$40,000 in July, 1957. 



This project was proposed as an alternative to securing tha services 
of a popular Ilarlere principal, Elliott Shapiro, as district superintend- 
ent in their area. During the uncertainty over his appointment, local 
parent leaders cut this particular set of schools into a project apart 
from the district, thinking that in that way they could secure the best 
possible administrator. However, the found that Shapiro, after some 
controversy with the Board of Education, finally was appointed as ais- 
superintendent of the area. At this point many parent loaders 
preferred to return to the district and their first choice, Shapiro. 



The initial Two Bridges proposal was entitled "The Quest for a 
Child- Centered School system." During many discussions with the Super- 
intendent of Schools this proposal csn 2 more and more to assume the form 
of the Ocean Hill-Brevnsville proposal (to be described in the next chap- 
ter). 



During the swasr there was a fairly intensive effort to involve 
parents, teachers, and the cccsdaity in the planning phase. Among these 
several factions, the teachers seemed to play a prominent role. The 
planning council selected as its consultant John Bremer, Professor of 
Education at Long Island University. He succeeded in getting the pro- 
posal into writing and attempted to involve the many elements of the 
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community in the planning phase. Ha was the unanimous choice of the 
planning council for project administrator. Later, however, Bremer’s 
alleged aloofness from council members and the local project board 
created suspicion and eventually led to his resignation. However, 
when he resigned in the nidst of the legislative struggle in Albany, 
he charged the Board of Education with ’’sabotaging" his project and not 
granting sufficient authority to cake the necessary modifications in 
the program. 



One serious technical problem in the planning phase for the Two 
Bridge project was the extremely inappropriate feeder pattern that 
was developed, whereby one school which was to feed the junior high 
school (the center of the project) V73S G/IC luded from the project and 
one school with a large proportion of children not going to the junior 
high school (not a feeder school) was included. At the point when this 
error was discovered, it was decided not to rearrange the feeder pattern. 



The Election Process 



An extensive election campaign was developed in the Two Bridges 
project area to provide for meaningful community dialogue and involve- 
ment, as well as "to inform both parents and candidates about the situa- 
tion in their schools and how community involvement or the project board 
might facilitate school programs. 



Factional disputes within the planning council delayed the election 
itself until December. At that time several items ware put on the bal- 
lot in addition to the names of the candidates for membership on the 
project board; the by-laws and amendments to the by-laws also ware in- 
cluded. Prior to the election the Foard of Education stated that the 
vote on the by-laws would not be recognised because this was a matter 
for the elected representatives of the LPB to decide. The by-laws were 
rejected and a number of amendments were voted in, but the IIBS ruled 
that the amendments would have to be declared null and void because the 
primary documents (by-laws) were rejected. 



There seemed to be little coercion in the nominating process or in 
the election. However, a few charges wore made, for example, of a prin* 
clpal or assistant principal standing in the polling booth area; their 
presence was alleged to have influenced the votes of Chinese parents 
whose cultural pattern stresses obedience to authority figures. The 
community factional disagreements that appeared on the planning council 
persist on the project board » so much co that it was not until Harch, 
1968, that any one person could assume the responsibilities of chair- 
man, thus abandoning the rotating chairmanship. 



According to the election results, nearly a quarter of the parents 
voted, as did 60 per cent of the teachers and 85 per cent of the super- 
visors. The parent turnout varied from a high of 38 per cent in PS 126 
to a low of 11.8 par cent in PS 42 (see Table 11.2). 
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ELECTION RETURNS , TWO BRIDGES PROJECT EOARD 

DECEMBER, 1967 * 



School 


Number 

Eligible 

Voters 


Number 

Actual 

Votes 


Per Cent 


PS 126 








Teachers 


48 


36 


75.0 


Parents 


1,026 


390 


38.0 


Supervisors 


3 


2 


66.7 


PS 2 








Teachers 


57 


* 


* 


Parents 


1,133 


252 


22.2 


Supervisors 


3 


1 


33.3 


PS 42 








Teachers 


64 


41 


64.0 


Parents 


1,156 


136 


11.8 


Supervisors 


6 


6 


100.0 


PS 1 








Teachers 


51 


38 


74.5 


Parents 


1,196 


362 


30.3 


Supervisors 


3 


3 


100.0 


JHS 65 








Teachers 


100 


80 


80.0 


Parents 


2,251 


390 


12.7 


Supervisors 


5 


5 


100.0 


Total 








Teachers 


320 


195 


60.9 


Parents 


6,759 


1,530 


22.6 


Supervisors 


20 


_ 17 


85.0 




*No figures available 



These statistics were compiled and cade available by the Honest 
Ballot Association. 
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The Early Operational Experience 

Upon nomination by the planning board, John Bremer was forma lly 
appointed the first project administrator of Two Bridges in September, 
1967, several months before the Two Bridges Project Board was elected. 
One could raise the question of the legitimacy, certainly the propri- 
ety, of recognition before the local board was formally constituted. 

Bremer pulled his staff together very slowly. Ha complained that 
he did not receive a grant sufficient for the personnel needed to oper- 
ate the five schools in this complex, lie stated that he had to short- 
change the instruction in the schools in order to provide full coverage 
for the coordira ting staff in his office. 

Although no supervisor resigned from this project, the supervisors 
did show some resistance to the project administrator. The one super- 
visor who was a member of the project board resigned in the spring of 
1963 . 

The project administrator held in-sarvice training workshops with 
the professional staff as a mnan3 of working with and developing his 
educational leadership. Furthermore, he asked each staff person to 
account for the achievement scores of his students during that spring. 

On one occasion he planned to dismiss one principal, but ha was informed 
by the^Eoard of Education's administrative staff that he could not do 
so without preferring formal charges. 

Berner's strategy in administering this complex was to remain cau- 
tious and aloof from the various internal forces os well as frem those 
outside, whether representatives from the State Corraission of Education, 
the Board of Education, or numbers of the advisory cccsaittec's staff. 

He not only avoided these contacts but also questioned end criticized 
isost efforts to evaluate the demonstration project. He explained his 
stance as an effort to remain above internecine warfare, so that the 
goals of the project would n fet be subverted by any one group. The 
strategy did not succeed. Partly as a result of its failure, Bremer 
lost the confidence of his project board. He resigned in Kirch, 1963, 
condemning the Board of Education for acting in bad faith and stating 
that the demons t rat ion project could not be successful if the Board 
of Education retained the ultimate authority. 

The local project board then retained as project administrator 
Dr. Daniel Friedman, who was approved by the Board of Education on 
May 22, 1963. In the meantime the project beard came under attack frea 
the presidents of the parent associations of the four elementary 
schools, who made the following charges: 

1. Four members of the Governing Council are ineligible 

to be on it. 

2. The Governing Council never had the full sixteen mem- 
bers as designated l>y the election rules. Because of 
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the resignations, it now has no teacher or supervisory 
representatives. 

3. Parents of the children are disenfranchised, have no 
voice or participation* 



4. When v?e voted in December 1967, the nest election was 
slated for June 1963* (The Governing Council members 
were to serve for staggered terns)* Now the Govern- 
ing Council itself has decided that the nest election 
will be June 1969". 



5. There are no checks and balances, no democratic pro- 
cedures, no built-in safeguards, no "watch-dog. M 



6* The unfair involvement of a local anti-poverty agency, 
with $125,000 yearly at its disposal, which is con- 
trolled by the sane people who control the Two Bridges 
Neighborhood Council.* 

The presidents proposed that these four schools be returned to 
District 3, where Dr. Elliott Shapiro was superintendent. They also 
asked that., elections be held during June, 1963, for the following 
three purposes: (1) to reelect one-third of the project board; 

(2) to vote on the by-laws; end (3) to implement the amendment on 
conflict of interest, which was overwhelmingly approved the previous 
year. These elections were not held. 



| The Search for Legit imitation 

f The Two Bridges Planning Council submitted its proposal in August, 

j. 1967. It hold a number of preliminary discussions with Superintendent 

| Donoy^n to clarify the various areas of agreement and disagreement, 

f The meetings between members of the localproject board and the Board of 

j Education revealed considerable misunderstandings. The Two Bridges 

j LPB, like those of Ocean Hill-Brownsvillo and 13 201, sought a virtu- 

j ally autonomous or independent system, while the Board of Education made 

clear what it considered could and should be the limits of the powers 
and authority granted to the local project boards. The teachers and 
supervisory representatives on the local board resigned over the in- 
i volvement of the Two Bridges Demonstration Project in a citywide coali- 

tion for community control which sought absolute authority to hire and 
j fire personnel as well as to have complete control over local financing. 

5e 

i 

The Two Bridges project experienced a relatively peaceful existence, 
I even during the two teacher strikes of 1967 and 1963. Disputes over 

5 the legitimacy of the project among seme sectors of the parents and con- 

| mtmity may have inhibited the project board frea joining in open con- 

frontations as did Ocean Hill-Brownsville. 
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^^'^Letter to Alfred Giardino, President of the Board of Education, 
from Parents Association Presidents of the Two Bridges 2!odel School 
District, April 4, 1963. 
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CHAITER III 



FROM ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALIZATION TO COMMUNITY CONTROL: 
TH3 CONFRONTATION II! OCEAN HILL- ERCNNSV ILLS 



The Planning Phase 



In Fcburary, 1967— partly in response to the controversy surround- 
ing IS 201 in Manhattan and partly as the result of a movement by par- 
ents to gain representation on the local school board when their schools 
ware placed inanother district— members of the Ocean Hill-Drownsvillo 
coecninity began to search for a means to participate rcore directly in 
school affairs. Their situation was comparable to that of East Har- 
lem in that a new intermediate school (IS 55) was expected to open in 
February, 1963, as an integrated school. In this case the parents 
and community leaders of half the schools in District 17 requested 
not only an "independent" school board but also expanded powers to 
improve upon the educational facilities, services, and programs for 
their children. They listed the following five objectives: 



1. A voice in the selection of textbooks and in the manner 
of presentation”^ the school curriculum . 

2. A voice in the sele ction of t he princi n^a nl^tail. in 
any new schools, such as I.S. 55. 

3. A voice in the use of the overall bud get assigned to 
each school yearly. (For example, while wa would have 
little to say about the actual amount of the budget, 
we might suggest that a particular school could badly 
use a psychologist rather than two full time secre- 
taries.) 



4. A frank study of the com parative achievements of jj^r^ous 
teachers so as to determine what methods are being em- 
ployed”*by teachers who are experiencing success and what 
is lacking whore a teacher's class is not succeeding. 
(Cf. "Teacher Accountability" in the Board of Education 
Manual, "Excellence in Education" - 1966). 
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5. The employment of non-pro fa33ional teacher assistants , 
drawn directly from the com "unity who will be able to 
work with 2 or 3 children at a time who are behind in 
work* Such eexaunity people will be able to relate 
better particularly to the child who is achieving slower 
than the other children. We have submitted a Title III 
request for 250 such non-professionals paid by the 
federal government. V7e are also asking that at least 
half of the 3600 teacher assistants to be hired by the 
Board of Education be taken from the immediate ccramuni- 
ties. We believe that an adult with a ninth grade edu- 
cation taken from the community is more valuable than 
a college senior from outside the community, 1 

A number of key participants , including poverty workers, parents, 
and neighborhood association and religious leaders, met to discuss how 
they would assume control of the schools in the area, Rhody McCoy, the 
district's chief planning consultant, expressed the prevailing mood of 
the local community: 
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It is generally assumed that people are political 
creatures and that even an abuse of spirit can ba worked 
out in the political realm. But such an assumption is a 
denial of the fact that men are capable of putting an end 
to what they find Intolerable without recourse to politics. 

As history has so frequently recorded, the ending of op- 
pression and the beginning of a new day has often become a 
reality only after people have resorted to violent means. 

Ocean Hill-Brownsville was at such a point of desperation 
when the Mew York City Board of Education issued a Policy 
Statement indicating a readiness to experiment with various 
forms of decentralization and community involvement. The 
voices of reason prevailed and urged the community to challenge 
the sincerity of the Board as professed in the Policy State- 
ment, The community responded by drafting the following plan 
which is acknowledged to be the last threads of the commun- 
ity's faith in the school system's purposes and abilities. ^ 

Subsequently, Ocean. JUll-Brownsville also received a Ford Foundation 
grant of $44,000 and set out to complete the planning phase according 
to a methodical twenty-six-day timetable. Parents, community leaders, 



*The Brownsville, Ocean Hill Independent Local School Board of 
District #17, "jjistory and Guidelines for the Formation of the Inde- 
pendent School Board in Brcwnsville-Ocean Hill," no date, 

2 

Rhody A, McCoy, "The Year of the Dragon," paper read at Conference 
on Education Sub-Systems, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 24-26, 1963, p, 3, 
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and teachers became Involved. They were in contact with the Mayor's 
office and held exploratory discussions with members of the Board of 
Education's administrative staff. In order to insure maximum parti- 
cipation, a number of parents were paid stipends ranging from $39 to 
$109 a weak. 1 They Ret regularly, both day and evening, to discuss 
the various specific means for achieving community control of tha 
schools. 

Most teacher representatives ware appointed by their respective 
faculties at staff meetings held before tha close of tha school year. 
For the most part these ware teachers who indicated that they would 
be in Maw York during the summer and ware willing to participate in 
the planning phase. At this tima, when the teachers ware partici- 
pants in the demonstration project, they recorded the following 
favorable conditions: 

1. Full participation by parents, teachers, and community 
in the planning and implementation; 

2. Confidence of each group in tha others; 

3. An absence of attitudes deterimantal to tha plan; 

4. Open, honest, and unbiased discussion of all issues; 

5. Consensus on all items involved in a plan; 

6. Impartial procedures for selecting tha bast qualified 
personnel to become involved in the plan; 

7. Maintenance of tha highest professional standards; 

8. The primary objective of improving education through 
tha use of every resource and concentrating on edu- 
ca t iona 1 programs ; 

9. Accountability to all interested parties throughout 
the planning. * 



1 

Martin Mayer, The T eachers Strike; New Y o rk, 1963 (Mew York: 
Harper & Row, 1969), p. 24. Mayer reports that weekly stipends con- 
tinued to be paid to those elected to the project board and that this 
information was withheld from the public. 

2 

"A Plan for an Experimental School District: Ocean Hill -Browns- 

ville," statement by the teachers of the Ocean Kill-Brownsvillc Experi- 
mental District, September 27, 1967. 
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At the end cf the sister, however, after the proposal had been 
submitted, the teacher representatives explained bitterly that they 
had bean bypassed in the planning phase and that in fact they were 
seldom listened to. They described the general atmosphere of the 
planning castings as follows: 



. . . extremely hostile and negative. There was a constant 
stream of remarks to teachers which stated that teachers 
were bigoted, incompetent, disinterested, obstructive, end 
were attempting to sabotage the plan. 



The atmosphere became so hostile that teachers hesi- 
tated even to ask a question or express an opinion. Any 
attempt at teacher cociment was net with Insults and charges 
of obstruction.^ 



On July 29, at the end of the twenty- six days, the planning council 
produced a written document which it submitted in August to the Board 
of Education. The preamble read: 



The idea of decentralization is still a fluid one. It 
will have to be shaped from the experiences of all the in- 
dividuals involved; out of the recognition each gives to 
the other cf the validity of those experiences; and out of 
the weight of those experiences. It will be shaped out of 
time, and energy and mutual trust. Above all, it will be 
shaped out of a mutual striving for distinction. 



In Ocean Hill-Brownsville , the need for decentralization 
has a simple genesis; in turn, what decentralization offers 
is the fulfillment of a simple need. There are people here 
who feel themselves out of sight of other people, groping in 
the dark. The City takes no notice of them. In the midst 
of a crowd, at church, or in the market place, these people 
are about as obscure as they would be if locked somewhere 
in a cellar. It is not that they are censured or reproached; 
they are simply not seen-- the invisible people. To be wholly 
overlooked and to know it is intolerable. 



The District 17 School Board is a typical example of 
the obscurity these people experience. Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville has not been represented on the Board since its in- 
ception two —and -a— half years ago. l-.ov has the community 
been recognized as having anything V7orfchwhile to contribute, 
to alleviating the problems that confront the schools here. 



The parents of Ocean Hill-Brownsviile are determined that 
they shall no longer tolerate the abridgement of their right 



Ibid rn | po !• 
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right to have a voice in improving the educational lot 
of their children* They are imbued with a determination 
to bring to an iesaediate and permanent halt their voice- 
lessness in matter pertaining to their schools* They 
are dedicated to the proposition of joining forces and 
combining their efforts for the good of all. 

It is generally assumed that people are political 
creatures and that even an abuse of spirit can ba worked 
out in the political reals** But such an assumption is a 
denial of the fact that men are capable of putting an 
end to what they find intolerable without recourse to 
politics* As history has so frequently recorded, the end- 
ing of oppression and the beginning of a new day has often 
become a reality only after people have resorted to vio- 
lent means* Ocean Hill-Brownsvillo was at such a point of 
desperation when the Nsw York City Board of Education's 
Policy Statement of April 19, 1957 was issued* This was 
the statement indicating a readiness to experiment with 
various forms of decentralisation and community involve- 
ment* The voices of reason prevailed and urged the com- 
munity to challenge the sincerity of the Board as pro- 
fessed in the Policy Statement. The community responded 
by drafting the following plan which is acknowledged to 
be the last threads of the community's faith in the school 
system's purposes and abilities.* 

The proposal differed frem the original one used to secure the 
Ford Foundation grant in that it changed the method of selecting the 
project administrator and principals when vacancies should occur* It 
also abandoned the request that the project schools be given the More 
Effective School (MSS) status and other supplementary educational 
services* The teachers later opposed the changes. 

The specifically proposed powers, responsibilities, and functions 
of the local project board, as stated in its document, were as follows; 

1* The E*oard will be responsible and answerable to 
the Mew York City Superintendent of Schools and the State 
Commissioner of Education in all matters pertaining to the 
schools of this district* 










2* The Board will be responsible for selecting and 
reccramanding for appointment a Fro j set Administrator. 

I , 

I 3* The Board will approve the Project Administrator’s 

I reccstmendations of principals for existing vacancies at 

j PS 178, PS 87, PS 155, PS 144, and IS 55. 

‘i 

| „■ — - , 
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4. The Board will select and recommend for appoint- 
ment a Business Manager* 

5. The Beard will select nominees for comraun ity- 
relations liaison and community-school worker positions 
from among community residents. 

6. The Board will determine policy for the guid- 
ance of the Project Administrator in areas of curric- 
ulum, program, and professional personnel. 

7. The Board will determine budgetary needs and 
allocate funds for same. In line with this, the nature 
of such an experimental school unit makes it imperative 
that needs be met as they arise. The Projects, there- 
fore, shall be permitted to apply directly for federal, 
state, and private funds to supplement the School Board* s 
allotment. 



[ 8. The Board shall make provisions for periodic 

evaluations of the total program. Such evaluations will 
j include the project administrator, principals, teachers, 

[• community workers, etc. This is not to be construed as 

meaning the board will do the evaluating. Existing 
f Board of Education procedures for evaluating teachers 

\ will remain intact. 

I 

9. The Board will make periodic visits to schools 
in the experimental unit as provided by state regula- 
! tions.l 

: t 

l • During the summer the planning council held a number of meetings 

I with Superintendent Bernard Donovan and his staff in order to clarify 

I their intentions and differences. During this planning period the 

council conferred with a variety of consultants, especially persons 
connected with Brooklyn College. In addition, it retained as its pro- 
ject administrator Rhody McCoy, an assistant principal of a ”600 
school" with eighteen years of service in the New York City school 
I * system. 

I 1 . ■ ■ 

I The Electoral Process 



A widespread publicity campaign was waged in Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville in preparation for the election of the local project board. A 
brief training program for parents had been instituted during the plan= 
ning period. All the procedures and supervision of this election were 
established by the planning council without consultation with or ad- 
vice from the Board of Education. Approximately 1,200 signatures were 
secured for the election. Although the election procedure was unorth- 
odox, observers considered that an honest effort was made to obtain 

f 




f 1 Ibid. • 
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the votes of all parents of the schools. The election itself extended 
over a period of three days. The first day was normal; people came to 
the individual schools to vote. The planning council secured police 
cadets and students from Brooklyn College to actually conduct and/or 
supervise the election. Although the cardboard boxes and desk drawers 
which were pressed into service as ballot boxes could easily have been 
opened and tampered with, no charges were made or misdeeds observed. 
For the next two days tnose parents who had not voted were canvassed 
at their homes and thus given an opportunity to vote. There was no 
evidence of coercion during the nominating process or during the elec- 
tion period itself. 



The project administrator reported that approximately 1,100 par- 
ents voted in the election. Once the parents and teachers who were 



members of the project board were selected, they in turn designated 
five community represet natives who were to play key roles in the con- 
frontations that followed. Rev. Herbert Oliver, a civil rights leader 
associated with Martin Luther King, became chairman of the LPB, win- 
ning over State Assemblyman Samuel Wright. (It was Wright who later 
circulated petitions to remove the project board and hold another elec- 
tion.) Father John Powis, whose church was the contact agency v?ith 
the Ford Foundation in administering the planning grant, also was 
placed on the project board. 



The Early Operational Experience 



Once the election was over in Ocean Hill-Brcwnsvills, the project 
administrator began to organize his staff and proceed with a training 
program for the new board members. He encountered a number of prpb^ 
lems in securing the necessary agreements to assemble a staff for the 
demonstration project that would be able to move into the regular 
school system at the end of the experiment. He wanted tenure and other 
benefits for the employees who would join him in this experiment. At 
the same time he tried to create either new positions or new classi- 
fications of positions in the project administrator *s staff. He suc- 
ceeded in gaining a relative degree of flexibility when he was given a 
lump-sum budget for his central staff. A formula was develop to give 
him his proportionate share of financing for a normal district super- 
intendent's office having comparable problems. Nevertheless, McCoy 
complained that it was insufficient. He appealed unsuccessfully for 
aid from the Ford Foundation and finally was forced to remain within 
the amount allocated him by the Board of Education. However, like the 
other demonstration projects, Ocean Hill-Brownsville receives technical 



No formal report was made to the Board of Education on the elec- 



tion results or the procedures used. 
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assistance from the Ford Foundation-sponsored Institute for Community 
Studies of Queens College. 

The project board immediately was faced with a number of vacancies 
at the supervisory level. For example, four principalships were open 
at the beginning of the school year. The remaining four positions also 
became open during the year. The vacancies occurred as incumbents re- 
quested reassignment or as the newly-built IS 55 created a new prin- 
cipalship. Some rearrangements also occurred when one junior high 
school became an elementary school. These openings allowed the LPB in 
concert with the Board of Education and the State Commission of Educa- 
tion to evolve a new concept called the demonstration principalship as 
a means of recruiting a supervisory staff that v?ould be more sensitive 
and responsive to the special needs of the local community (in this 
case the disadvantaged minority--Pucrto Rican and Negro--area) • Ihis 
concept at first was successfully challenged in the courts by the CSA 
and the UFT in a decision handed down by Judge Dominic Rinaldi. The 
City of Dew York and the Eoard of Education then appealed the deci- 
sion, losing by a vote of three to one. Again they appealed, and this 
time they won a six-to-one decision in January, 1S59. 

Nevertheless, school principals in neighboring local district #9 
asked for an investigation of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville project, spe- 
cifying a series of complaints: 

Licensed and duly appointed supervisors and teachers 
of this Demonstration District have been held accountable 
for conditions beyond their control. 

The Governing Board is utilizing and apparently em- 
ploying a supervisor currently suspended from duty by the 
Board of Education because of a Grand Jury indictment for 
a crime. 

Licensed and duly appointed supervisors have been sub- 
jected to continual harassment by untrained or unsympathetic 
persons. 

Licensed and duly appointed supervisors have received 
libelous insults from emissaries of the district admin- 
istrator. 

Licensed and duly appointed supervisors have been 
threatened with bodily harm by persons known to the Gov- 
ernors with no subsequent corrective action by the Dis- 
trict Administrator. 

School principals have been by-passed by persons bring- 
ing messages to teachers from out-of-school sources. 
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The District School Administrator violated basic prin- 
cipals of public school supervision such as summoning all 
licensed personnel of a school to a special conference 
which did not warrant jeopardizing the safety of children. 

The District School Administrator instructed heads 
of schools not to call police if teachers on picket lines 
are molested by members of the community. 

The principals and assistant principals of the schools 
were virtually ignored in the planning and forming of the 
new district. 

Questionable procedures were followed in the selection 
of supervisors by the Board of Governors with respect to 
publicity, eligible lists, record appraisals, and inter- 
views . 



Therefore, we strongly urge that: 

1. The Board of Education and the Ford Foundation institute 
an immediate investigation of the administrative and 
supervisory practices of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
Demonstration District School Board, its Administrator, 
and its administrative staff. 

2. The Board of Education and the Ford Foundation estab- 
lish immediate controls to prevent such practices as 
those described above. 

3. Only persons properly licensed through regular exami- 
nation procedures utilizing the merit system be ap- 
pointed as administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
in such experimental districts. 



4. No expansion of such experimental demonstration districts 
be planned until a thorough study and evaluation has 
been made.* 

Instead of accepting the principals* recommendations, a committee 
was appointed to establish new criteria to facilitate the demonstration 
principalships. The committee consisted of the Board of Educations 
administrative staff, a representative from the State Commission of 
Education, and the project administrators from the three demonstration 
projects. Together, *the committee and the Board of Examiners formu- 



Statement adopted by Council of Principals, District #19, Sep 
teraber 25, 1967, pp. 2-3. 
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j lated the following criteria for examining candidates for princip3l- 

| ships in these demonstration projects: 

' . * 

Preparation: (a) A permanent New York State Certificate 

} valid for service as principal of an elementary school or 

\ a New York City license as principal of elementary school; 

[■ or 

I 

[ (b) A baccalaureate degree and in addition 30 semes- 

ter hours in approved graduate courses; said preparation 
l shall include 32 semester hours in appropriate professional 

courses, 8 of which shall be in supervision and admin- 
istration or organisation., 

I (c) Preparation under (a) or (b) above shall include 

| or be supplemented by 6 semester hours, in either graduate 

or undergraduate courses, in one or more of the following 
j' fields: community organization, urban education, urban 

j planning, community planning, urban social problems, or 

| social psychology; 

I 

I Experience: (a) Three years of teaching in day schools, 

one of which shall be under regular license and appoint- 
l ment including either two years of teaching in a disad- 

\ vantaged area (as defined in Title I of the Elementary 

j and Secondary Education Act or as defined by the Eoard of 

Education for the purposes of said Act) or two years of 
teaching in a special service school or one year of super- 
I visory experience under regular license and appointment in 

such a disadvantaged area or in a special service school; 

{ and 



(b) Two years of full time supervisory experience in 
youth or community activities or two years of supervisory 
experience under appointment in a school in a disadvantaged 
area as described above or in a special service school, 
said experience to be in addition to experience offered 
under (a) above and not concurrent therewith; and 

(c) Candidates must render 100 hours of non-com- 
pensated service in school of youth or community activ- 
ities' in an authorized Demonstration Project area or in 

a disadvantaged area as defined above. Said non-compensated 
service must cover a period of not less than three or more 
than ten weeks. 

Time extension: For the first examination only, the 8 

semester hours in supervision and administration or 
organization required under Preparation (b) and the 6 
semester hours required under Preparation (c) may be com- 
pleted within three years from the date for meeting the 
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academic and professional qualifications as prescribed 
in Section 233. Upon the failure of a candidate to com- 
plete said requirements by such date, the license shall 
terminate. * 

These recommendations were presented to the Eoard of Education but 
before action could be taken were withdrawn at the request of the local 
project board, who believed that they risked losing their principals 
if an unfriendly examiner should administer the tests. No specific ac- 
tion has been taken on these proposals, even though the courts have 
ordered an immediate examination. 

It should be noted that by the completion of its first year the 
Ocean Hill -Brownsville Demonstration Project had a new set of top ad- 
ministrators, not only the project administrator but also the prin- 
cipals of all eight schools in the cluster. As the 1967-1968 school 
year opened, most (seventeen of twenty-one) assistants to principals 
offered their resignations. These supervisors were transferred out by 
a procedure that was gradual rather than abrupt for two reasons: the 

desire to ensure stability for the demonstration project, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the need to find vacancies for the supervisors 
in other parts of the system. The project board asked for permission 
to apply a concept similar to that of demonstration principal to the 
position of assistant principal as well. The request was denied by 
both the Superintendent of Schools and the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. All new assistant principals for the demonstration project 

still must be drawn from the competitive list compiled by the Board of 
Examiners. 

As school opened in the fall of 1967, a twelve-day teacher walkout 
created considerable tension in the community. The project board tried 
to maintain classes as the Ocean Hill teachers joined the citywide 
strike. In addition, during this disruption the elected teachers re- 
fused to take their assigned places on the project board. However, four 
teacher representatives from the eight schools, who were elected in 
'rump" session at the opening of school, attempted to sit on the board. 
They were not recognized, of course, by the UFT. At a meeting in No- 
vember, 1967, the project board and the top leadership of the UFT 
failed to resolve the disagreement between the LP3 and the professional 
staff, but they did agrep in principle that the professional staff 
would treat this situation like any labor-management relationship, 
urging a wait-and-see attitude onthe part of the teachers. If at some 
point the conditions became unworkable, the professional staff could 
decide to strike. Conditions did deteriorate in May, 1968, to the 
point that the project board attempted to transfer and/or dismiss nine- 
teen members of the professional staff.' 




i ; 

Eligibility Requirements for Principal of Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School, * memorandum from Bernard E. Donovan to the Board of 
Education, March 19, 1968. 
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The Search for Legitimization 



During this period the members of the Ocean Hill- Brownsville 
Planning Council formulated their own proposal and held discussions 
with representatives of the Board of Education in order to clarify 
many key issues. There appeared to be little understanding or agree- 
ment in the matter of specific allocations of authority that ware pro- 
posed to be granted the LPB. In fact, the local community interpreted 
the appointment of the project administrator as formal recognition of 
the demonstration project. Yet neither at the time of election nor 
at any later time did tfire Board, of Education formally recognize either 
the local project board or its individual members. The Board of Edu- 
cation has proceeded ds. facto with the project board by holding dis- 
cussions, accepting their recommendations of personnel and their sig- 
natures on vouchers, as well as suspending the board during the con- 
troversy over transferring or dismissing the nineteen teachers. The 
major reason for not granting explicit and full legal recognition to 
the local project board (to all three LPBs, for that matter) was that 
the central Board, in its turn, then might seek to have its own guide- 
lines explicitly accepted by the LPB. These guidelines were formu- 
lated in December, 1968, and read as follows: 



The following guidelines are suggested for the selec- 
tion, composition, and authority of the Project Board and 
its administrative staff. They are suggested minimum stand- 
ards that should make sense to reasonable parents and other 
people in the ccm&unlty, the professional staff, and the 
courts. They ere not meant to preclude other inventions to 
accomplish the same purposes which might be worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of the Board of Education and project 
planning groups. Included also are soma suggestions for 
certain actions by the Board of Education in relation to the 
experimental projects. 



PROJECT BOARD 



The Selection and Composition of the Board 



We suggest that the governing board for an experi- 
mental project be known as the "Project Board" or the 
"Project Governing Board." The size of the Project Board 
should conform to the Eoard of Regents guidelines of not 
less than 5 nor more than 25 members. The three major 
intercsts--parent s, professional staff, and community— 
should be represented directly or Indirectly and in sc me 
reasonable proportion or ratio to each other. The pro- 
fessional staff may be invited to sit on the Board, but 
if they are not represented, some organizational machinery 
should be established to insure that the advice and coun- 
sel of teachers and other professionals in the schools 
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will be consistently fed into the policy-making of the 
Project* In any event , the parent and community repre- 
sentatives should constitute the majority. The parent 
component should be selected in a duly constituted elec- 
tion by parents of the participating schools. The com- 
munity representatives can either be elected by the com- 
munity at large who reside in the area and are registered 
to vote, selected by the parent representatives, or elected 
by all the parents. Project planning groups should be 
urged to make effective use of parent organizations which 
have already developed competencies. The representatives 
of the professional staff--teachers and adrainistrators-- 
should be selected by their appropriate faculty and super- 
visory groups . 

Recognizing that unusual problems and expectations 
may be involved when representatives of the professional 
staff and representatives of the parents and community 
sit together on the Project Board, the following possible 
alternate typer, of organisational machinery should be con- 
sidered before a final decision on the composition of a 
Project Eoard is determined. 

(a) The professional staff representatives be in- 
vited to assume a direct full responsibility 
role on the Project Eoard participating in 
all decisions coming before it; or 

(b) The professional staff representatives assume 
an indirect advisory role, either constituting 
an Advisory Committee to the Eoard, or sitting 
on the Board but with limited voting responsi- 
bility; or 

(c) A bi-cameral or dual council approach be estab- 
lishsd--one for parents and cornzimnity and the 
other for professional staff. Each body assumes 
responsibility for different aspects of the 
operation of the schools with the professional 
council limited to pedagogical matters; or 

(d) In addition to a parent -coir&iunity board, there 
be a parent-teacher comaittee along the lines 
recently suggested by the Superintendent of 
Schools. 



The terra of office for each Froject Board member should 
be for a fixed period, with annual elections to insure a Board 
which would be responsive to the aspirations of the conmiunity. 

Elections should be conducted under the supervision of 
an objective or neutral party such as the Eonest Ballot 
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Association with a clear set of election rules and procedures 
established to insure a fair and honest election. The elec- 
tlon procedures should be approved by the Board of Education 
In advance. 

Functions of the Project Board 

1. The Project Board should be responsible to the New 
York City Board of Education in all Ratters pertaining to the 
schools of their project. 

2. The Project Board should recommend a candidate to the 
Board of Education for appointment as the Project Administrator. 

3. The Project Board should recommend to the Board of 
Education, upon nomination by the Project Administrator, can- 
did ~ tes for appointment to vacancies for the position of 
(Acting) Principal in project schools pending the promulga- 
tion of new legally established lists. 

4. The Project Board should recommend to the Board of Edu- 
cation a candidate for the position of business manager. 

5. Within budgetary allotments and existing regulations 
the Project Board may create and fill any position within the 
pedagogical or administrative staff of the project schools 
and project headquarters with qualified personnel. Devia- 
tions fren existing regulations must be negotiated with the 
Board of Education which it turn may have to seek the approval 
of the Ccz^niss loner of Education. 



6. The Project Board should be empowered to determine 
policy for guidance of the Project Administrator in such 
areas as curriculum, programming, and innovation and experi- 
mentation in connection therewith, within the large framework 
set by the Board of Education in accordance with its pre- 
scribed legal obligations, and in accordance with State law 
and the requirements of the Board of Regents and the State 
Department of Education. 

7. The Project Board on the basis of the needs of 
schools as it perceives them should submit budgetary re- 
quests to the Superintendent of Schools as required. Operat- 
ing funds should be allocated to the project schools from 
the Project Board in accordance with an appropriate and 
equitable formula and contractual obligations. The Project 
Board may authorize the reallocation of such funds within 
the project As it deems necessary, but not in conflict with 
items 5 and 6 above. 

8. The Project Board should by Kay 1st of each year 
submit an annual report to the Board of Education, assessing 
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the status of the project, its achievements, its problems, 
and its plans for the future. 

I 

9, xhe Project Board should be empowered in its dis- 
cretion to adopt such by-laws for the conduct of its own 
business as it deems necessary and which are in conformity 
with these guidelines. 

PROJECT ADMINISTRATOR 

I. Qualifications 

New York City licenses as an elementary or secondary 
school principal or New York State certification for the 
same position. 



II. Duties 

1. The Project Administrator should attend all meet- 
ings of the Project Board and may or may not be an rx - 
officlo member of the Eoard. 

2. Ha should have such powers as are delegated to him 
by the Project Board consistent with these guideline prin- 
ciples. 

3. He should report to the Project Eoard as appro- 
priate and prepare the annual report for submission and 
approval of the Project Board . The powers and duties which 
are normally assigned to district superintendents should be 
considered by the Project Board as guidelines for the dele- 
gation of authority and responsibility to the Project Admin- 
istrator. 

4. Although the responsibility of the Unit Adminis- 
trator to the Project Board must be msde clear, the Project 
Board should give full recognition to the reality that the 
Unit Administrator must develop effective working relation- 
ships with the Superintendent of Schools and his admin- 
istrative staffs. 

EVALUATION 

The Eoard of Education is responsible for the evalua- 
tion of each projects effectiveness in any and all res- 
pects since the projects were initiated and approved by 
the Eoard of Education as part of its decentralization plan. 

It should receive freen the Superintendent of Schools 
frequent reports on his estimate of the progress of a pro- 
ject. 
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On receipt of the May 1st annual report from a Project 
Board, it should give serious study to the details of the 
report. 

For the second year of the operation of a project, the 
Board should provide up to $20,000 to be used by each Pro- 
ject Board to hire consultants to help the Project Board 
and its staff conduct a thorough self-evaluation. This 
self-evaluation would presumably become the basis for the 
second annual report of the Project Board. 

During January and February of the third year of a pro- 
ject, the Board of Education should cause an evaluation to 
be made of the project by a qualified independent firm, 
agency, or university, with a report to the Board of Educa- 
tion no later than March 15th. At that time decisions 
should be reached regarding the continuation of what has 
been an experimental project. 

The Board of Education reserves the right at any time 
to terminate any demonstration project. Educational wel- 
fare of pupils, a redistricting for decentralisation pur- 
poses or other cause may necessitate such termination.* 

The local project board spent considerable time formulating specific 
by-laws to guide its own conduct and decision-making procedures. In 
January, 1968, it was given a copy of the suggested guidelines for the 
structure, function, procedures, and grants of authority. Discussions 
developed the following points which, by the way, the LPB held f rom the 
very beginning: 

1. The project administrator should be responsible solely to the 

LPB, 

2. The LPB was dissatisfied with the arrangement for evaluation 
and insisted that the academic year 1967-1968 not be considered as one 
during which it had control of the schools, i.e., the LPB wanted the 
evaluation to fee considered as beginning in the academic year 1968-1969. 

The Board of Education, on the other hand, disagreed with the LPB*s 
proposal on four points and made the following four recommendations: 

1. Provision for a fixed term in office for Project Board 
members • 



^Advisory and Evaluation Committee on School Decentralization of the 
Board of Education, "Suggested Guidelines for Demonstration Projects on 
Decentralization" (New York: The Board of Education of the City of -Mew 

York, December 6, 1967). 
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2. Recognition of the responsibility of the Project Board 
to [the] central Board of Education. 

3. Application for Federal and State funds--this must ba 
done within the framework of existing laws. 

4. A statement indicating the Froject Board's acceptance 
of the requirements of the Board of Education's guide- 
lines • * 

The local project board rat with the Board of Education, stating at 
the outset its dissatisfaction with the suggested guidelines. It wanted 
a wore specific delineation of its authority and power; for example, it 
expressed the need to control its own budget (on a number of occasions 
it proposed that it have its own bank account in a local bank). The 
LPB wanted the right to hire and fire the staff and to engage in con- 
tracts and subcontracts, using local citizens, of course. It did not 
discuss all three issues with the Eoard of Education but demanded ac- 
ceptance of its proposal. 
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A meeting also took place between the project board's lawyer and 
representatives of the Eoard of Education. On this occasion repre- 
sentatives of the project board reiterated and expanded on four requests: 

1. They wished to apply directly to the federal government for 
funds (the LPB did not agree that all federal and state funds must be 
channeled through the city, v?hich recognizes only the Eoard of Education 
as the legal educational entith). 

2* They wanted to bypass city requirements entirely in establish- 
ing curriculum subject only to state standards. 

3. They sought to establish at least one school in the demonstra- 
tion project as a training school, with the result that selection of 
personnel need not follow normal procedures (this section, although 
still part of state educational law, has not bean invoked for seme forty 
years). 



I 4. They wanted permission to intermingle funds, for example, to 

| apply part of the money allocated for textbooks and supplies against 

I maintenance needs (the representatives of the Board of Education re-- 

| sponded that permission would have to come from the city budgetary 

| officer). 

I' 

| The issue of obtaining outside funds also came up at this meeting. 

| The Board of Education stated emphatically that the purpose of the 



\ Letter to Rev. C. Herbert Oliver from Herman Brombacksr, Spe- 

! cial Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools, February 19, 1958. 
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demonstration projects was to experiment with ways and means of in- 
creasing parental participation. Thus, if a project should gain sub- 
stantial sums from other sources, then the possibility of showing the 
effectiveness of local control would be uncertain. The Board contended 
that experimental variables must be limited in order to pinpoint the 
cause-and -effect relationship so that the experience could be repli- 
cated in other areas. To significantly increase the amounts of monies 
spent in the demonstration project would not necessarily prove the 
value of community involvement. The Eoard preferred to test whether 
community involvement will affect student achievement levels. The pro- 
ject leaders wanted no such limitations; in fact, they proceeded to ac- 
cept sizable grants from the Ford Foundation and applied for the State 
Education Department’s program for urban education. Even though Eoard 
of Education President Alfred Giardino stated that the Eoard would 
welcome any new funds, he stipulated that such monies must be chan** 
neled through and approved by the central agency. 



Both the Board of Education and the local project board had hoped 
that this phase of securing formal approval might be concluded in t ir/sa 
for the LPBs to assume full authority by the end of March. If this 
aim could be accomplished, then the LPBs would be able to participate 
in the normal budget-making process, which would begin in April. The 
Board of Education did not grant formal approval to the LPBs because 
it was constrained by the state education law and union contracts from 
acceding to the demands of the local project boards. This impasse cre- 
ated a series of problems concerning the operation of the three demon- 
stration projects and again raised the question of who had the author- 
ity to operate the schools* 

Attention focused on the Ocean Hill-Brownsvillc Demonstration Pro- 
ject, since the leadership of that project forced the issue over the 
operational powers with respect to assignment of personnel. In May, 
1968, the Ocean Hill LP3 sent notices of termination of service to 
nineteen professionals (one principal', five assistant principals, and 
thirteen teachers) on grounds of what the project administrator char- 
acterized as Intolerable conditions which would cause a general yor- 
sening the situation between certain professionals and the people in 
the community. Actually, the project board originally had proposed to 
dismiss setae 200 teachers all at once. Only internal dissension finally 
limited the list to nineteen. The project personnel committee recog- 
nized that they would "be condemned by many as having to make this un- 
pleasant recommendation. But every attempt on our part to solve the 
problem E3t with failure. So we will have to write our own rules for 
our own schools. Enforcement of these rules will have to be carried out 
by the people of the community. 
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Report to Governing Board Ocean Hill-Brovnsville School District 
from personnel committee. Spring, 1968. 
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The nineteen were referred to the Board of Education headquarters 
for reassignment . This move was interprtcd by the professional staff, 
the community at larga, and much of the press and other media as dis- 
missal of the nineteen professionals. The LPB has steadfastly denied 
this allegation, arguing that it simply request that the staff members 
be transferred out of the district. The Superintendent denied the LPU's 
request and the UFT demanded written charges, thus placing the request 
for transfers (for which no charges are required) into the realm of dis- 
missal. Initially, no formal charges were filed against the nineteen 
professionals. The project administrator stated that school safety was 
a factor in the "ouster,” charging that those involved had allowed 
"hazardous conditions" to exist which set an "unhealthy tone" for the 
schools. Later, formal charges were filed against ten professionals. 

-In. addition, the LPB had even prepared formal charges against a substi- * 

tute teacher, a procedure not required by normal administrative regu- 
la t ions. 



The project administrator regarded the strict interpretation of 
j his action by the Board of Education as an attempt to diminish his 

| authority as district superintendent. He claimed that as the adrain- 

I Istrative head of a school district he has the power to reassign psr- 

f sonnsl* Although it is true that a district superintendent reassigns 

| personnel within his own jurisdiction, even these lines of authority 

were not formally delineated. This authority since has bssn granted 
i to the district superintendent with the approval of the Superintendent 

of Schools under the guidelines for the academic year 1968-1959. * 

3j 

! HcCoy strongly believed that he should have the authority to deploy 

his staff at will, despite union contracts to the contrary. He argued 
his case on the educational grounds that the supervisory staff should 
| have substantial control over the duties and performance of that staff 

I to enable the system to meet its objectives and goals. Actually, there 

had been quite a turnover of staff in the district. There was even an 
| informal agreement between the union and the project— but more import- 

ant, between the union and the Board of Education-- that they would not 
let wholesale numbers of teachers transfer out of that project. In 
I fact, although it was agreed that no more than 10 per cent were to 

I leave, the union was finding it difficult to keep its members in the 

| project, for many teachers wanted to leave. The union complained of 

i harassment. 
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On the other side of the coin, the union was engaged in counter- 
activities in the sense that the UFT chapter chairman Fred Nathan in 
JHS 271 was permitted a considerable amount of free time which he used 
for engaging in organizational activities charges by McCoy as frus- 
trating his orders. Neuman was also in a position to act as an internal 
—--critic of the new project. 



Board of Education of the City of New York, Guidelines to Decen- 
tralization (Haw York: Eoard of Education of the City of New York, 

December, 1968). 63 
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Whatever the tensions and byplays, it is important to note that 
under noi*mal circumstances a confrontation va 3 not necessary. Superin- 
tendent Donovan and the UFT would have quietly transferred out seme of 
the professional staff. In fact, the IS 201 project leadership actually 
had transferred more than the nineteen that the leadership of the Ocean 
Hi 11- Browns villa district wanted to move cut of its project. However, 
circumstances wore different in Ocean Ilill-Brownsville. This newborn 
project was vulnerable, its leadership had not been legitimized, un- 
certainty and distrust were rampant. In such an atmosphere the activi- 
ties and the questioning of UFT members and others were perceived as 
threats to the very life of the project. The reaction on the part of 
the LPB and its supporters was to' Insist upon unusual and abnormal 
displays of loyalty from its staff for the project. 



After some preliminary skirmishes on the part of the LPB with the 
UFT and the Superintendent of Schools, the nineteen persons were sent 
telegrams to report to headquarters for reassignment. The normal trans- 
fer procedure calls for finding a receiving school to accept the trans- 
ferred personnel rather than sending them to 110 Livingston Street. 



Superintendent Donovan was under considerable pressure, especially 
from the union. He did not and probably could not accept those trans- 
fers to his office. The procedure used by Ocean Hill-Brownsville not 
only was unacceptable to the union but it developed from an incident 
into an Important issue in the debate over defining community control. 
The timing was perfect for the union, as the controversy became a key 
issue in the ongoing legislative struggle in which the New York State 
Regents' bill and the Mayor's proposals, both granting substantial 
autonomy to local school boards, not only ware receiving serious consid- 
era t ion but were gaining sufficient support for passage. However, the 
sentiment in the State Legislature to pass the Regents' bill prior to 
the spring recess evaporated upon its return, for the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville dispute became public and the transfers * now were regarded as tan- 
tamount to dismissal of the nineteen professionals. 



A proposal for binding arbitration to resolve the dispute was sug- 
gested and accepted by the Eoard of Education and thy UFT. The local 
project board rejected this approach and suggested mediation instead. 

It recommended that Commissioner Allen establish a panel, of which he 
would also be a member, to come forth with a settlement acceptable to 
all parties. The union rejected this idea, mainly because it consid- 
ered that Allen's support of the Regents' plan before the State Legis- 
lature would be prejudicial. The project board, anticipating the un- 
ion's response, then sought to have Allen exercise his authority to re- 
move the Board of Education. Allen rejected any involvement in the 
mediation effort. 



In any event, the children in the Ocean Hill -Brownsville project 
lost fifty-two school days. These included the April 10 and 11 boy- 
cott of the schools by the parents to support the community call for 
meaningful control; the boycott by parents and the walkout by teachers 
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over the "dismissal" controversy, when a substantial proportion of 
students lost thirty-six days of schooling in Kay and June; and the 
foutcsn^dsy dtywidc teacher "strike " at the beginning of the school 
year (September, 1967). 



This, then, was the sharpest confrontation to occur between any of 



- - - — — ♦*** J v* 

the three projects and the school establishment. It car.a over the issue 



of whether the local project board had the right to hire and fire its 
staff, an authority it was never granted, either formally or informally 
Superintendent Donovan urged the projects to follow* the established 
gticvancs procedures provided for in the union contract and to prefer 
charges. Ha virtually assured them that he would go along with any 
reasonable request based on pedagogical grounds. 



The dispute continued, although mediators ware brought in and even 
after the Board of Education appointed a hearing officer, Judge Francis 
R. Rivers. By the time of Rivers 1 report, nine teachers had voluntarily 
the district. The determination of the other ton to stay drama- 
tized the denial of "dus process ."1 



When the hearing officer cleared all ten for lack of sufficient 
evidence, the general public began to sense that the transfers ware puni- 
tive, and the confrontation began to escalate and catered its extreme 
stage. For example, at one point both sides agreed on Theodore Khaal as 
mediator, yet when several recommendations ware made, including the sug- 
gestion that all teachers involved with tha exception of thoca^s inform- 
ally charged return to school pending the outcome of the eradiation, the 
local project board rejected them. 



The school year ended in a stalemate; the teachers were not in 
school; the children were not being taught; the battle for community 
control still raged end was carried over into tha next fall term. It 
became the basis for three teachers* strikes, one after another, from 



the opening of school in September through November 13. The union had 



decided, rather than deal with Ocean Hill alone, to strike the entire 
system on the grounds that tha Board of Education had not livedTyTts 
agreement to regulate or enforce its own rules, regulations, and orders 
with the LP3 of Ocean Hill. The first and second agreements to settle 
the citywide strike were violated, according to the UFT, and the entire 
system entered a third major and long-range strike in which the issues 
and positions of the participants w j ere polarized. 



During the third strike the local project board tried to take a 
more ameliorating stance, partly as a result of the persuasive efforts 
of State Regent Kenneth Clark and Whitney Young, director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. The IP3 made overtures to accept the return of 



For a detailed debate on the due process involved, see New York 
Civil Liberties Union, The Burden of Blag, a (New York: Tha New York 
Civil Liberties Union, 196$), and Sandra Feldman, The Burden of Blame- 
Placing (New York: United Federation of Teachers, no date). 
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the UFT teachers* In the meantime it von the right to retain the "loyal- 
ist" teachers who replaced the UFT teachers. The confrontation not only 
publicized the subccGaualty of Ocean Hill-Brownsville in a major con- 
frontation against the system, but it gained national attention. 

The escalation of the dispute created considerable tension; there 
was deployment of police , Board of Education staff* and others in order 
to try to enforce various kinds of agreements* none of which worked. 

Even the suspension of the LP3 and the unit administrator by the Board 
of Education was ineffective. In fact, it ua3 a major confrontation in 
which substantive issues with important procedural aspects were cade ex- 
plicit, as well as significant concerns as to how much autonomy the local 
subcomaunity should or must have in order to improve the educational op- 
portunities of disadvantaged children. 



The strike settlement placed Ocean Hill-Browns villa under state 
trusteeship* The local project board was suspended during the strike 
and a state trustee presently serves in place of the LP3. A full team 
of observers- -State Education Department, Board of Education, and Ua*i-- 
now ore responsible for seeing that the conditions of the agreement are 
adhered to. 

Thus, the events in Ocean Hi 11- Brownsville ware regarded as a pre- 
cursor of what could happen under community control of the schools. Tne 
project became a lookinggiass, and any likelihood of working out informal 
arrangements in such sensitive areas as professional performance and 
transfer became most difficult. 



Conclusion 



The specific issues still unresolved are summarized here, for they 
apply to all three demonstration projects. 



Unresolved Issues of the Delegation of Authority 

The confrontation between the project boards and the Board of Edu- 
cation concerns the ultimate rights, responsibilities, and control of 
the operation of the schools within the project areas. In an attempt 
to define its authority and to give coherence and cohesion to its dem- 
onstration efforts at decentralization, the Board of Education developed 
guidelines whereby it retained the final authority in areas of person- 
nel contracting, budgeting, and evaluation of the demonstration design. 
The guidelines provided a general framework which would grant as much 
flexibility as possible in each of these areao--but only within and not 
contravening the existing city* state, and contractual obligation*. 



The project boards* response to the guidelines has been negative. 
They perceive the framework of the document as too general and merely 
another manifestation of what they have coma to expact, even of the new 
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; Board of Education, In terms of lack of understanding and delay. The 

| three project boards have conferred and joined together in a "con- 

sensus document" setting forth their opinions of what powers and author- 
ity the demonstration projects should have. Their major demands are for 
[ the power to: 

f 

f 1. Hire and fire teachers; 

I 2. Set curriculum and methods of Instruction; 

\ 3. Use freely a lump sum of money given annually by the Board 

of Education; 




l 



4. Construct and renovate schools as needed; 

5. Contract for maintenance, textbooks, and other services 
and supplies; 




\ 



6. Apply directly for federal and state funds and for private 
money for education; 

7. Make supplemental agreements with teachers* and supervisors* 
organizations. 



\ Their legal adviser contended even before passage of the new legis- 

lation that the Eoard of Education had the authority to delegate much 
{ of the power requested. The new decentralisation measure (the Harchi 

f bill) passed by the 1963 State legislature gives the Board the oppor** 

[ tunlty to formulate those powers which they wish to delegate to the 

\ project boards. According to Section 2564, Part 3: 



The Board of Education, with the approval of the Regents 
shall have the power to delegate to such local school boards 
• • • any or all 4 t5 ^ cs supplied] of its functions, powers, 
obligations, and duties in connection with the operation of 
the schools and programs under its jurisdiction. 

At this stage three points of view or sets of guidelines are sug- 
gested for the delegation of power* to the demonstration projects. The 
following chart compares in detail the variation among the Board of 
Education's Initial set of guidelines proposed in December, 1967, the 
demonstration projects' "Conssnsus Document," and the Board of Regents' 
legislative proposals. The State Legislature has allowed the Board of 
Education to delegate its own powers to the project board (see 
Chart III.1). 




An Experiment in Uhat? 



After nearly two years of existence, it ia difficult to knew what 
the three demonstration projects were experimenting with, other than 
the value and viability of setting up a subsystems approach to reform 
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CHART III.l 



COMPARISON OF PROPOSALS FOR THE ORGANIZATION 
AND FUNCTION OF LOCAL COMMUNITY EOARD 



Demonstration 

Board of Education Projects 



Board of Regents 



I 



I 







II 






I 
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I 



l 
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Selection and Composition of Boards 



Parents, community, 
and teachers, with 
parents and commun- 
ity forming majority. 



Instructional Functions: 

PBs determine policy 
for guidance of PA in 
curriculum, program- 
ming innovations, ex- 
perimentation within 
larger framework to be 
set by central board. 

Personnel: 



Parents, community, 
and, if so designated, 
professionals. 



Functions of Boards 



PBs establish curric- 
ulum, select and pur- 
chase texts directly, 
determine method of 
instruction, and con- 
trol educational pol- 
icy in schools. 



All eligible voters in 
residence; 6 elected 
2 appointed by Mayor. 



LSBs have authority over 
selection of texts and 
other instructional ma- 
terials and all matters 
relating to instruction 
of children. 



LSBs shall appoint local 
Supt. Right to appoint, 
assign, promote, dis- 
charge, and determine 
duties of all employees 
within contractual ar- 
rangements. State certi- 
fication minimum qualifi- 
cation for promotion and 
appointment of all per- 
sonnel . 



PBs shall recommend to PBs shall appoint a 
Bd of Ed candidates for PBs shall have power 
PA and business mgr; of appointment of all 
PBs shall recommend for instructional and 
appt PAs principals; supervisory personnel 
PBs can create or fill now exercise by pres- 
positions within exist- ent PBs. 
ing budgetary and con- 
tractual limitations. 

Any deviations to be 
negotiated with Bd of 
Ed. 

PA: Project Board 

PA: • Project Administrator 

LSB: Local School Board 
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CHART 111*1 (continued) 



Board of Education 


Demonstration 

Projects 


Board of Regents 






Central Bd shall draw 
plans for control of 
transfer of employees 
from one district to 
another. 






Central Bd shall negoti- 
ate with union, keeping 
communication with local 
board open in advisory 
capacity. 


Budget : 

PB to submit requests 
to Supt of Schools. 


Bd of Ed to allocate 
a sum of money based 
on per capita grant 
per registered 
pupils. 


City Ed shall allocate 
funds to LSEs equitably. 
Plan should be devised 
to give LSBs maximum 
control and encourage- 
ment to experiment. 




PBs may apply direct- 
ly to govt or private 
agencies for funds. 


PBs may apply directly 
to govt or private 
agencies for add’l 
funds • 




PB should have funds 
for construction and 
major renovation of 
schools within the 
district. 


State Ed Dept should 
provide funds for de- 
velopment and plans. 


Project Administrator: 






Powers delegated by PB. 


Powers delegated by PB 


• 


PA: Project Board 

PA: Project Administrator 

LSB: Local School Board 
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Board of Education 



Demonstration 

Projects 



Board of Regents 



Attend all P3 meetings* Responsible to PB; 
Report to and prepare their mandates* 
annual report to PB. 

Should be a JSYC licensed 
elementary or secondary 
school principal or have 
NY State certification 
for earns position. Res- 
ponsible to P3 and the 
Supt of Schools. 



carry 



Evaluation: 



PBs shall maintain con- 
tinuing evaluation and 
submit annual reports 
to community. 



Bd of Ed shall formulate 
immediately criteria of 
evaluation'. Bd of Ed 
shall employ an inde- 
pendent, mutually agreed 
upon party to make ini- 
tial evaluation of base ~ 
year . 



After 8 yrs from cre- 
ation of each special, 
district, City Bd 
shall determine 
whether district 
shall continue. 



Second yr of operation, 1971: P3 should he allo- 
Bd of Ed shall provide cated funds for self-eval. 
funds for self-eval. 



Third yr of operation, 
Bd of Ed should have 
qualified independent 
agency eval. 



1973: Ed of Ed should employ 

a mutually agreed upon inde- 
pendent agency for eval. 



PB: 

PA: 

LSB: 



Project Board 
Project Administrator 
Local School Board 
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the larger educational system and improve the educational opportunities 
of the disadvantaged child* The three projects represent a clear trans- 
formation from administrative decentralization supported by the educa- 
tional establishment to the demands fro n advocates for cczanmity con- 
trol* The Ocean Hill-Browns vi lie confrontation discussed in this chap- 
ter exposed the basic differences in the means and ends of participants 
having quite different ar*d competitive vested interests. The discussion 
of the decision-making processes of the past few years as they apply to 
decentralization and community control has raised serious questions as 
to how change can be effected* The experience of the three demonstra- 
tion projects has led to an escalation of conflict) the value ox which 
each render must assess for himself* 



Frca the first the initiative in planning for the demonstration 
projects was taken by the disadvantaged communities, their leaders, and 
their supporters--tha Ford Foundation and university personnel* These 
groups selected the areas for demonstration purposes; they articulated 
the functions and powers to be transferred; they established most of 
the conditions under which the demonstration projects were to operate* 

At the outset the Eoard of Education did not have an experimental 
design, one which should have considered a number of important factors 
pertaining to community involvement* The Board permitted the plan- 
ning to go ahead with "approval in principle” rather than a clear state- 
ment of a preliminary set of guidelines* There can be little question 
that these too would have been challenged, but the likelihood of sup- 
port for the conf routers in the expanded confrontation would have been 
reduced* Co^unication between the project planning councils and the 
various sectors of the local community. Including teachers, was inade- 
quate* There was little effective consultation, for example, with the 
teachers in Ocean Hill- Brownsville or the parents in IS 201, a lack 
which resulted in factionalism* 

Although there were no guidelines for election procedures, these 
could easily have been provided to cover nominations, campaigning, and 
voting* Similarly, there should have been adequate preparation of eli- 
gible voter registration lists, supervision of the electoral process, 
as well as formal acceptance of the election results by the Board of 
Education* The many complaints from the community about election pro- 
cedures and the unrepresentative nature of the local project boards were 
left unresolved, thus spawning further factionalism and community con- 
troversy* The Board of Education should have provided opportunities, 
through ccEomunity dialogue and other means, for the contending fac- 
tions to explore their differences and take constructive action for the 
children's education* 



The struggle to establish a new staff for the project offices re- 
vealed the Inflexibility in classification of school personnel* The 
adoption of a lump-sum budget provided a more effective approach than 
a line-item budget* Again, the Board of Education was responsive in 
that it explored and discovered new methods and criteria for the se- 
lection of the top administrative positions for the project admin- 



istrators and demonstration school principalships. The local project 
boards generally have selected responsible and qualified professional 
educators for those positions. The L?2s and their professional staffs 
had considerable difficulty in securing adequate information and learn- 
ing the technical details of current administrative practice. So much 
tics and energy were consumed both in discovering how the ''system*' 
works and in confronting the system that there was little opportunity 
to concentrate on devising innovative educational practices. 

The Board of Education not only provided insufficient preparation 
and training for the local project board staff in handling personnel 
(especially in grievance procedures) and budge t-making, but the liai- 
son function of the Board's staff was, for the most part, one of re- 
acting to the initiative taken by the LP3 staffs rather than taking 
the initiative and sensitively exploring the means to anticipate opera- 
tional problems as they arose. The dual role and responsibility of the 
LPB staffs to both the local project boards and the Board of Education 
was not adequately developed or articulated in operational term 3 by all 
parties. Therefore, tensions, mi sunder standing a, and distrust grew. 

As exchanges were conducted between the parties, they were not so real- 
istically oriented as to develop and build a mature, responsive, and 
responsible working relationship to make the most of the potential in- 
sights, talents, and resources of all partners in the education of our 
children. 

The transfer of authority and responsibility has been marked by 
ambiguities, confusion, and tension. Neither the public nor the major 
participants (parents, teachers, administrators, and board members) 
began with a clear understanding of the delegation of power to the local 
project boards and the local community. The Board of Education did not 
issue a clear written statement of exactly which powers were being 
transferred to the local community. This oversight created serious 
problems in ccnmmmicatlng the meanings of key words and concepts, such 
as "decentralization" and "control." 

What has occurred, however, is a change in the attitudes and be- 
havior of the parents in the demonstration projects toward their 
schools, the personnel, and the programs. It is these changes which 
are examined in Part II. First,. however, let us describe the nature 
of the schools and ccsmunities of the three projects. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE SCHOOLS IN THE THREE DE1SONSTRAT ION PROJECT 



'3 



Introduction 



The next two chapters provide an array of statistical data about 
each of the thirteen elementary schools and the subccirsunities 1 which 
contain then, This chapter displays a few of the key variables that 
are educationally related in each of the elementary schools, such as 
student * n P uts * ato schools and the administrative outputs for the 
schools, as well as the student outcomes from each school and each pro- 
jec . The first section of Chapter V describes and analyses the eth- 
nicity, socio-economic status, residential patterns, and school popu- 
lations of each educational community as reported in the I960 census. 
The second section of Chapter V briefly discusses the political style 
or dynamics, degree of politicisation, and organisational arrangements 

h^t-h* 1866 ? Pri ° r 5° tha cstablisfei ' nt of the demonstration projects, 
how these characteristics affected the projects, and the responses of 

and tactics tS * n ^ P arentc in the project areas in terras of strategies 



The present chapter examines the schoolhouse— what goes into it 
and witat comes out frera it. It describes for various points in time 
the student input of each school in terras of racial and ethnic ccmpo- 
sition, attendance, transiency, and the percentage of children eligible 
for free lunches (an indicator of student economic level). In addition 
to the student inputs, the discussion deals with the system's outputs 
for each of these schools as they deal with building utilization, staff- 
ng of the school, class size, and per-pupil expenditures. Finally, 



The demonstration projects, a complex of elementary schools feed- 
ing into one or two Junior high schools, are an educational co-muni ty 

8 ? udy ; ^ st of tha statistics, however, are compiled oa the 
individual schcolhouse and the immediate residential area or educational 
subccmaunity that uses the schools. There are comparable data on thir- 
teen of the fourteen elementary schools. The missing school recently 
was changed from a junior high to an elementary school. 
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this chapter shows pupil cutccaes as measured by the mean reading score 
in each school at the third- and sixth-grade levels* Where possible, 
change factors are included* 

A survey of these student inputs, administrative outputs, ar.d 
pupil outco£ 23 S with their variations and commonalities may help clar- 
ify the present thrust for community control within the demonstration 
project areas* 



Punil Inputs 



At this point in time, when the demand for quality education is 

universal and the expectation is for equality of achievement rather 

than merely for equality of opportunity, it is necessary to know the 

! kinds of children that ccaa into the schoolhouse in order to under- 

i stand the magnitude of the educational problems* One objective of the 

1 present survey was to secure this kind of information* 

* 

$ 

I 

| Ethnicity in Enrollment 

The pupils in the demonstration projects' elementary schools were 
predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican (see Table IV* 1), Eo school had 
a proportion of white enrollment equal to or greater than ths city* 
f wide average of 49*2 par cent. Ths range of enrollments of "others" 

went from none to 45 per cent? in one school ths 45 per cent "other" 

\. enrollment included about 20 per cent Chinese students. Nine schools 

| had less than 10 per cent "others*" 

In the Two Bridges project there were a number of Chinese and a 
\ minority of whites. In 1964-1965, just prior to the opening of IS 201 

j and at the beginning of the decline in demand for integration and the 

I concomitant build-up of demands for community control, eight of these 

I elementary schools had Negro enrollments that substantially exceeded 

I the citywide average of 30.1 per cent. The range ran from 4 to 98 per 

| cent Negro. Four schools had Negro enrolments of 85 per cent or core 

| and seven were over three-fifths black* Eight schools had Puerto 

Rican enrollments well above the cltywids average of 20.7 per cent in 
I the school year 1964-1965. The range of Puerto Rican enrollments in 

the project elementary schools ran from 2 to 50 par cent, with eight 
schools exceeding the citywide average. 

£ 

| Many schools experienced inajor ethnic changes between 1953 and 

I 1963 and again between 1963 and 1966, at which point they core or less 

I stabilized. The city as a whole lost an average of 9 per cent "others" 

j during the period from 1958 to 1963. Four of ths demonstration project 

I elementary schools— all in Ocean Hill* Brownsville— lost percentages 

| above this average. In these four schools the decline in enrollment 

| of "others" ranged from -12 to -28 per cent. A substantial proportion 

I of white withdrawal occurred during those five years. The period from 

| 
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TABLE IV. I 



ENROLLMENT OF WHITE STUDENTS AND CHANGES 
IN THE THREE DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
FROM 1953 TO 1966 (IN PER CENTS) 



School Project 


White En 
1965 


Change 

1958-1963 


Change 

1963-1966 


(Citywide average) 


49.2 


- 9 


- 7.5 


133 


IS 201 


45 


0 


0 


42 


Two B 


45 


- 4 


- 8 


1 


Two B 


41 


5 


12 


2 


Two B 


33 


6 


15 


155 


OH-B 


7 


-28 


- 7 


39 


IS 201 


6 


. 5 


- 2 


73 


OH-B 


3 


0 


- 2 


87 


OH-B 


3 


-20 


- 2 


137 


OH-B 


2 


-12 


- 1 


144 


OH-B 


1 


-22 


- 1 


68 


IS 201 


0 


- 2 


0 


24 


IS 201 


0 


1 


0 


126* 


Two B 


- 


-. 


- 


*Ncw 


school, no data available 
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1963 to 1956 produced a citywide average decline of 7.5 per cent; only 
one of the demonstration project elementary schools exceeded this aver- 
age decline. 

Ocean Hill -Brownsville experienced the greatest increase in Kegro 
enro linen t (two districts by one-quarter) in ths eight years frea 1958 
to 1966. In Brooklyn, PS 155 also increased its Puerto Rican enroll- 
ment by 13 per cant in the Sana eight years and lost 35 per cant of its 
white enrollment durins that period. In general, six schools had in- 
creases in llagro enrollment well above the city's average increase of 
6.6 per cent frera 1953 to 1963, and two schools exceeded the city aver- 
age Increase of +3.7 par cent frera 1963 to 1966. Soma schools experi- 
enced a decrease in Eagro enrollment, especially in the 1963-1966 per- 
iod, but this decrease generally was met by an increase in Puerto Rican 
enrollment. 

Five schools experienced an increase in Puerto Rican enrollment 
above the citywide average of +2.9 per cent from 1953 to 1953, and 
seven schools had increases exceeding the citywide average of +3.5 per 
cent during the period 1953 to 1965. Again, there ware some decreases 
in Puerto Rican enrollment, especially in PS 2 in Two Bridges and PS 144 
in Ocean Hill-Browns villa. In the case of PS 2, the decline in Puerto 
Ricans was compensated by an increase in enrollment of "others"; in 
PS 144 Puerto Ricans were replaced by Kegro students. 

In general, about two-thirds of these elementary schools ware pre- 
dominantly minority group schools for many years; in the last ten years 
they were subject to even greater Kegro and Puerto Rican enrollments. 

Student Attendance. Transiency, and Eligibility 
for Free Lunches 

The elementary schools in the demonstration projects generally 
experience poorer average attendance than the majority of schools in 
the city. With ah average attendance of 92.1 par cent in 1983-1964, 

PS 2 in Two Bridges was the only school that surpassed the citywids 
average of 90.1 per cent (see Table IV.2). All other schools fell 
below this average. More important, half the project schools and all 
of those in Ocean Hill-Broimsvillc had higher than average transiency 
rates, with the student turnover in one reaching nearly three-quarters 
during an academic year. 

,In all but two of the projects' elementary school in 1965-1966, 
the percentages of children eligible for free lunches exceeded the city- 
wida average of 40.3 per cent. This is considered a good measure of 
poverty. 
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STUDENTS' TRANSIENCY, ATTENDANCE, 
FOR FREE LUNCH IN THE THREE 
PROJECTS (IN PER C 


AND ELIGIBILITY 
DEMONSTRATION 

IT* jrt \ 

ZkixS) 




*■ 

£ 






Transciency 


Attendance 


Free Lunch 


; 

j 


School 


Project 


1965-1966 


1963-1964 


1965-1966 


i 

j 


137 


OH-B 


73 


89.2 


55 


;, 


155 


OH-B 


66 


87.3 


31 


r 


39 


IS 201 


54 


84.4 


73 




87 


OH-B 


53 


86.5 


75 


[ 


144 


OH-B 


52 


85.0 


29 


f: 


73 


OH-B 


51 


87.8 


55 


j 


24 


IS 201 


48 


87. g 


72 


£ 


(Citywide average) 


40 


S0.1 


40 


1; 


133 


IS 201 


37 


88.0 


69 


s 


42 


Two B 


33 


89.9 


72 


s 


68 


IS 201 


29 


88.4 


69 




2 


Two B 


23 


88.8 


58 




1 


Two B 


12 


92.1 


61 


• 


126* 


Two B 


- 


• 


• 



*New school, no data 
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Administrative Outputs 






Hot only is it necessary to know the kinds of student inputs into 
the schools, bat one mi3t elso know the facilities, conditions, and 
personnel provided for the education of these children by those in 
authority. 



The School house 



The utilisation of school buildings in Kew York City runs the gamut 
frera seme which arc very underutilised (about 60 par cant) to soma which 
operate at a rate of 150 per cent or core utilisation. If children 
could be coved around to balance utilisation, each schoolhousc in 1964- 
1965 would have been 93.5 per cent utilized. Wins of the demonstration 
project elcnentary schools exceeded this figure and six of them ex- 
ceeded 100 per cent (see Table IV .3). 

There were soma changes in utilisation from 1961 to I960. In the 
period frcea 1961 to 1963, four schools increased their utilisation by 
a range from 4 to 33 per cent, while six schools decreased in range* from 
-1 to -33 per cent. In the period from 1963 to 1966, four other schools 
increased their utilisation in a range from +1 to -5*16 per cent, whereas 
eight others decreased in utilization frea -2 to -3S per cent. 

In 1963-1964 approximately 12 per cent of the city's schoolrooms 
were substandard. Five demonstration project elementary schools ex- 
ceeded this figure by as much as 50 per cent. Only four schools had 
no substandard rooms in use at all. With only one exception (PS 133 
Manhattan) all these elementary schools had been cited for building 
code violations. 

Staff in the Schools 



Theaverage ratio of pupils to principals or other administrators 
is 443:1. Only four demonstration schools exceeded this ratio. 

In 1964-1965 the demons trat inn project elementary schools gener- 
ally could compare favorably with other schools in the. city in their 
student-teacher ratios (in soma cases they were better off). About 
one-third of the demons trat ion schools had ratios above the citywide 
average of 25:1. Sixty-nine per cent of the schools had decreases in 
their ratios that exceeded the citywide decrease of 8 per cent. 

The demonstration project elementary schools as a group had fewer 
teachers with three or more years* experience (see Table IV. 4). Al- 
though four schools, mainly in IS 201, exceeded the citywide average 
of 64.2 per cent, nine of them were well under this average. Only 25 
per cent of the teachers in PS 87 in Ocean Hill had three or more years 
of experience--in fact, in six schools fewer than 50 per cent of the 
teachers had this amount of experience. 
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TABLE IV.3 

UTILIZATION OF SCHOOLS IN THE DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS (IN PER CENTS) 
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School 


District 


Utilization 

64/65 


Substandard 

Rooms 


137 


OH-B 


147 


15 


24 


IS 201 


140 


0 


144 


OH-B 


124 


15 


39 


IS 201 


117 


10 


1 


Two B 


108 


50 


155 


OH-B 


105 


9 


42 


Two B 


99 


16 


73 


OH-B 


98 


49 


87 


OH-B 


95 


0 


(Citywide average) 


94 


12 


133 


IS 201 


92 


0 


68 


IS 201 


81 


11 


2 


Two B 


72 


0 


126 


Two B* 


m 


m 


*New school, no data 
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TABLE IV. 4 

TEACHERS WITH THREE OR MORE YEARS * EXPERIENCE, 
FOURTEEN OR MORE YEARS' EXPERIENCE, AND 
REGULAR TEACHERS (IN PER CENTS) 



School 


Project 


3 Yrs* > 


14 Yrs+ 


Regular* 


68 


IS 201 


83 


20 


81 


133 


IS 201 


83 


17 


- 


24 


IS201 


69 


10 


66 


42 


Two B 


68 


8 


81 


(Citywide average) 


65 


23 


74 


2 


Two B 


58 


8 


0 


1 


Two B 


56 


6 


68 


144 


OH-B 


47 


7 


79 


39 


IS 201 


44 


6 


72 


155 


OH-B 


39 


5 


57 


137 


OH-B 


33 


0 


52 


87 


OH-B 


25 


0 


75 


126** 


Two B 


m 


- 


m 


♦Regular teachers, as 
**New, school, no data 


distinguished from 
available 


substitutes 




When it caraa to teachers with fourteen years or more of experience, 
the demonstration project elementary schools fared even worse. Hot one 
even reached the citywide average of 23.2 per cent. In fact, nine 
schools had 10 per cent or less of these highly experienced teachers and 
two of then) had none. 



In 1965-1966 seme of the demonstration project schools compared 
more favorably with other schools in their percentages of teachers 
with regular licenses as contrasted with those teaching under substi- 
tute status. Five schools exceeded the citywide average of 74.1 per 
cent. The range in those below the citywide average, however, was ex- 
tremely wide, from 0 to 72 per cent. 

Class Size 

By 1965 all the demonstration project elementary schools had been 
designated special service schools, which meant that they ware to re- 
ceive increased services and generally were to feature smaller class 
size. During the year 1965-1956, only four of these schools ware above 
the citywide average of 28.7 pupils par class, all four had an average 
class of twenty-nine pupils. 

From 1958 to 1963 there ware seme changes in class size in various 
schools. During that period only two schools increased in class size, 
four schools remained constant, and seven reduced in average class size. 
The Ocean Hill-Brownsvills schools experienced the greatest reduction. 
However , during the period 1963-1966, sc me of the increases were ofiset 
by decreases, while decreases in other schools were offset by new in- 
creases. 

Per -Pupil Expenditures 

In 1967-1963 about one-half of the demonstration project elementary 
schools received per pupil operating costs above the citywide average 
of $793 (see Table IV. 5). There was quite a range— from $592 to 
$1,075. The schools in IS 201 were the most expensive to operate, while 
those in Ocean Hill-Brcwnsville ware the least expensive. Per-pupil 
instructional costs closely followed the ©p€'.rational costs. 



Pupil Outcomes 



For the last few years no move by the administration— whether it 
improved utilisation, provided more experienced teachers, reduced 
class size, or increased expenditures— was considered satisfactory by 
parents and community leaders in the disadvantaged areas, because thay 
perceived no marked improvement in their children* s educational out- 
comes. Today the most generally accepted objective measure of student 
outcomes is the reading score obtained on standardised tests. Parental 
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TABLE IV. 5 

PER- PUPIL OPERATING AND INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS, 

1967-1968 



School 


District 


Operating 


Instructional 


68 


IS 201 


$1,075 


$925 


24 


IS 201 


1,049 


843 


39 


IS 201 


1,023 


883 


144 


oa-B 


943 


943 


133 


IS 201 


940 


782 


2 


Two B 


868 


723 


126 


Two B 


793 


680 


(Citywide 


average) 


793 


636 


42 


Two B 


731 


625 


1 


Two B 


719 


596 


87 


OH-B 


671 


553 


73 


OH-B 


647 


558 


137 


OH-B 


636 


530 


155 


OH-B 


592 


511 
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j expectations throughout the city ware that their children should be 

I reading at least at grade level* They interpreted grade level to r?.aan 

f that according to national norms a child taking a reading test in April 

| of the third grade should be reading at 3.8 (third grade, eighth month). 

I The fact that these national tests are purposely designed to that ona- 

j half of the nation's third-graders are expected to score below 3.8 and 

[ one-half above hold3 no consolation to the parents whose children are 

below grade level. 
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Reading Scores 



In April, 1964, the citywide average reading score was 3.6, or two 
months behind the national norm. At any rate, none of the demons tra— 
i tion project elementary schools achieved even this citywide average 

level of reading (sea Table IV. 6). The schools were from a half •year 
j to nearly a year and one-half behind the national noro 3 at the third- 

I grade level. It is especially significant to realise that children 

only begin to read in the first grade end therefore to be a year and 
one-half behind by the third grade forebodes a poor future. 
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Prca April, 1959, to April, 1963, almost all demonstration schools 
experienced a substantial decrease in their mean third-grade reading 
scores, while the citywide average showed a small increase of +.1. The 
decreases in mean reading scores ranged frem no change to a loss of .7 
in one year. By and largo the schools showing the largest declines also 
were among the schools with the largest decreases tin white enrollment 
for that period of time. The Ocean Hill-Brownsville schools showed 
the largest decline. 

However, substantial gains also were made in mean reading scores 
in some of these schools during the period from April, 1963, to May, 
1966. Five schools, three of them in Ocean Hill-Browns ville, increased 
their mean scores from a small gain of +.2 to a substantial one of +.8. 
Five schools remained the same, among them schools which had experienced 
considerable declines in moan reading scores during the preceding five- 
year period. 

From 1964 to 1967, however, all schools experienced gains in their 
mean reading scores at the third-grade level. While the city average 
gain was two months, the* range in gains for the project elementary 
schools was from two months to one year and one month. Nearly one-half 
of the schools showed gains of six months or more. Although none at- 
tained a mean score equal to the city average, the gaps were lessened. 

No school was more than eight months behind the city average, and six 
were five months or less below. The largest gains ware made in the 
Ocean Hill schools, where in 1964 the scores were the lowest. Two 
schools in the Two Bridges area and two in 13 201 also showed gains 
of six months or more. 

For the year that the demonstration projects were in operation 
(1967-1958), nina of 

the schools showed decreases in the April, 1S68 
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TABLE IV. 6 

THIRD-GRADE READING SCORES FOR APRIL, 1964, APRIL, 1967, 
AND APRIL, 1968, AND CHANGES IN SCORES FOR 1959-1963, 
1963-1966, 1964-1967, AND 1$67-1963 



School 


District 


4'64 


Gr 3 
4*67 


Gr 3 
4'68 


Gr 3 
59/63 


Chg 

63/66 


Chg 

64/67 


Chg 

67/68 


(National norm) 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 










(Citywide average) 


3.6 


3.8 


3.7 


+.1 


+.2 


+.2 


-.1 


1 


Two B 


3.0 


3.7 


3.5 


-.5 


0 


+.7 


-.2 


68 


IS 201 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 


-.4 


-.2 


+.2 


-.1 


42 


Two B 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


-.1 


0 


+.3 


-.2 


155 


OH-B 


2.9 


3.2 


3.6 


0 


+.2 


+.3 


+.4 


2 


TWO B 


2.8 


3.6 


3.3 


-.5 


-.2 


+.8 


-.3 


133 


IS 201 


2.8 


3.5 


2.9 


-.4 


+.2 


+.7 


-.6 


137 


OH-B 


2.8 


3.2 


3.1 


-.6 


-.2 


+.4 


-.1 


24 


IS 201 


2.7 


3.0 


3.5 


-.4 


0 


+.3 


+.5 


73 


OH-B 


2.7 


3.3 


* 


-.5 


0 


+.6 


* 


39 


IS 201 


2.5 


3.1 


2.6 


-.7 


+.3 


+.6 


-.5 


144 


OH-B 


2.4 


3.1 


2.5 


-.7 


+.3 


+.7 


-.6 


87 


OH-B 


2.3 


3.4 


3.1 


-.6 


+.8 


1.1 


-.3 


126** 


Two B 


-- 


3.3 


3.4 


-- 


-- 


* 


+.1 


*No scores available 
















**New 


school, data only 


for 1967 
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third-grade reading scores. The largest decreases occurred in two 
schools which decreased six months in the mean reading scores, coca- 
pared to the previous year. In other terms, the mean reading scores 
for these two schools were 1.2 years below the city average and eight 
months below the city average. Three schools improved thair mean 
scores with Increases ranging from one to five months. 

Of the tea elementary schools reporting sixth-grade scores in May, 
1966, all were below grade level. With the exception of one school in 
the Two Bridges area, the lag was at least one year two months, and at 
the most it was two years two months. By the next testing period in 
April, 1967, four schools had improved their scores, two remained the 
same, and two had decreased. Information was available for only eight 
of the thirteen schools, since several of them no longer included the 
sixth grade. In April, 1963, the six schools for which information was 
available had mean scores below grade level. However, four of thorn had 
improved their mean scores from the year before and two had decreased 
by four months each. 

Neither ths increases nor the decreases in reading scores can be 
explained by any ona input or output factor. Those schools that in- 
creased mean scores the most neither received tha most financial or 
personnel resources nor changed substantially in their ethnic make -up. 
Similarly, those that decreased in the latter three-year period showed 
no pattern of decrease in services or quality of personnel. In fact, 
PS 63 Manhattan had one of tha highest par pupil instructional costs, 
one of tha lowest Instructional pupil ratios, and one of tha highest 
percentages of experienced teachers. Although 93 per cent black, its 
ethnic enrollment remained stable for over ten years. It had one of 
the lowest transiency rates and a relatively high attendance rate, yet 
Its third-grade mean reading score decreased by two months from 1963 
to 1966. 

Understandably, then, since even in relatively stable areas--not 
to mention unstable ones— Increased expenditures, services, and per- 
sonnel failed to produce satisfactory outcomes as measured by mean 
reading scores, concerned parents and community leaders began to search 
for and to demand a new approach to education. Community control be- 
came the watchword, the panacea which might offer hope to those in 
despair and in which many, some hesitantly, some eagerly, put their 
faith for better educational outcomes for their children. 



Sumaary of Project Differentials 

Each demonstration project may be considered as a unit in terms 
of student input (sea Table IV. 7), administrative output (see Table 
IV.8), and pupil outcomes (see Table IV. 9). — 
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IV. 8 

RATION PROJECT AND BY SCHOOL 
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7. 3+ 


7. 14+ 


7. 


Aver 


7. Chg in 


Per/P 


Per/P 


Pupil/ Ins 


Teach 


Teach 


Reg'r 


Class 


ClclS S 


Size 


Oper *1 


Instru'l 


Staff 


Exper 


Exper 


Teach 


Size 


58/63 


63/66 


Costs 


Costs 


Ratio 


65.2 


23.2 


74.1 


28.7 






$ 793 




19.5 


40 


8 


81 


28 


0 


- 7 


647 


558 


19.8 


25 


0 


75 


27 


- 6 


- 7 


671 


553 


18.1 


33 


0 


52 


28 


- 6 


0 


636 


530 


18.6 


49 


7 


79 


28 


-14 


+12 


943 


943 


13.2 


39 


5 


57 


29 


-18 


+ 7 


592 


511 


19.8 


69 


10 


66 


29 


- 3 


0 


1,049 


843 


13.9 


44 


6 


72 


22 


- 4 


-15 


1,023 


883 


12.5 


83 


20 


SI 


27 


+ 7 


- 7 


1,075 


925 


13.8 


83 


17 


- 


v27 


- 4 


+ 4 


940 


782 


15.7 


56 


6 


68 


29 


0 


+ 7 


719 


596 


18.0 


58 


8 


0 


27 


0 


- 4 


868 


723 


17.8 


68 


8 


SI 


29 


+20 


- 3 


731 


625 


17.8 














793 


680 


17.0 
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TABLE IV. 9 

STUDENT OUTCOMES BY DEMONSTRATION PROJECT AND SCHOOL, 
AS DETERMINED BY READING SCORES 



School 


District 


Gr 3 
4’64 


Gr 3 
4*67 


Gr 3 
4*68 


Chg 

59/63 


Chg 

63/66 


Chg 

64/67 


Chg 

67/68 


(Citywide average) 


3.6 


3.8 


3.7 


+.1 


+.2 


+.2 


-.1 


73 


OH-B 


2.7 


3.3 


* 


-.5 


0 


+.6 


* 


87 


OH-B 


2.3 


3.4 


3.1 


-.6 


+.8 


+1.1 


-.3 


137 


OH-B 


2.8 


3.2 


3.1 


-.6 


-.2 


+.4 


-.1 


144 


OH-B 


2.4 


3.1 


2.5 


-.7 


+.3 


+.7 


-.6 


155 


OH-B 


2.9 


3.2 


3.6 


0 


+.2 


+.3 


+.4 


24 


IS 201 


2.7 


3.0 


3.5 


-.4 


0 


+.3 


+.5 


39 


IS 201 


2.5 


3.1 


2.6 


-.7 


+.3 


+.6 


-.5 


68 


IS 201 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 


-.4 


-.2 


+.2 


-.1 


133 


IS 201 


2.8 


3.5 


2.9 


-.4 


+.2 


+.7 


-.6 


1 


Two B 


3.0 


3.7 


3.5 


-.5 


0 


+.7 


-.2 


2 


Two B 


2.8 


3.6 


3.3 


-.5 


-.2 


+.8 


-.'3 


42 


Two B 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


-.1 


0 


+.3 


-.2 


126** 


Two B 


m m 


3.3 


3.4 


•• 


•• 


* 


+.1 


*No scores available 
















school, data only for 1967-1968 
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The Ocean Hill* Brownsville Demons tration_Proj^?ct 



As for student ia?ut f Oco&a Hill^Browasvillc 1 * echoala k® v * «8 a 
«to«J^the°largas t L S ro wrollment (.tat 75 per cent), ere comparable 
to K 201 in overall Puerto Rican enrollment (about ona-quarter),and 
have the smallest white enrolment (about 3 per ^*> •**"!“*“ 
has experienced the greatest change in ethnicity from ^8 to M . 
gaining a large percentaga of Ksgroes and Puerto. Ricans a..d losi ° 
substantial percentage of whites (about 25 per cent la tha emht-y.ar 
period). Ocean Hill- Brownsville has the poorest overall attendance ^ 
record (all schools fall below the city average) and the largest 4-»r«e 
of transiency (all schools are above the city average), but the smallest 
proportion of children eligible for or taking the privilege of free 

lunches e 



The administrative outputs for this district as a whole have been 
the most limited. These schools were the most overutiliaed and ud 
the lareest percentage of substandard roca3. In 1564-1965 tha stuaent 
«Lh“ ratio was higher than the other two districts; however there 
were core reductions in this ratio in tha Ocean Hill- Browns villa . 
between 1559 and 1966 than in the other two areas. Ocean Hill had the 
lowest percentage of teachers with three or core years of experlenc- 
(all schools are below the city average), as well as the ssal J““ t ** ' * 
portion of those with fourteen or more years of experience. *» e «*•_ _ 
trict however, had a better ratio than tha Two Bridges area in its pr 
portion of regular teachers, although not as high as the IS 201 project, 
its averse class sire was Comparable to that in tha other two districts. 
£U™, fts per-pupil operating and instructional costs were below those 
in the Two Brides area and considerably below those in th® IS p 
Jtet it addition, the pupil instructional ratio was higher than either 

of the other two projects 



It is not surprising, then, that in 1964, with the «ost disadvan- 
taged and changing student input and the most limited 
output. Ocean Hill pupils had the poorest outcomes in terras of reader 
achievement . AU tha Ocean Hill-Brownsvillc schools were below tlw 
citywide average in mean reading scores at the third-grade level, and 
tw were over a year behind in reader achievement. All but one of the 
five schools ware at least a year behind the national norm. ? 
all schools cade substantial gains in mean reading scores. How<.vi er , no 
school has yet attained an average equal to that of tha «lty as • ■ uuole. 
By April, 1968, while under demonstration project status, one school 
had improved its mean reading score by four months and three had de- 
creases ranging from one to six months. 



The IS 201 Demonstration Pro ject 

The student input of the IS 201 Demonstration Project ™ 
better than that of Ocean Kill. The enrollment was composed of about 
61 ner cent blacks, 26 per cent Puerto Ricans, and 13 par cent others. 
While the project experienced some changes in ethnic composition between 
1958 and 1966, they ware' largely a small loss of blacks an a comp r 
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gain In Puerto Ricans. The attendance rate in IS 201 was somewhat 



higher than that of Ocean Hill but lower than Two Bridges. While two 



of its schools showed a higher degree of transiency than the citywide 
average, two of them were lower. This area, however, had the highest 
percentage of children eligible for free lunches, indicating either a 
lower economic level or wider acceptance of the free lunch program. 



Administrative outputs ware the most satisfactory in the 13 201 
area. Although two of its schools ware overutilized, two of them also 
were underutilized. Only a small percentage of substandard rooms were 
in use. Student-teacher ratios were the most favorable in this pro- 
ject (all at or below the city average} and they continue to improve. 
The IS 201 elementary schools had the highest percentages of teachers 
with three or more years* experience (three-quarters of these schools 
were above the city average) and the highest percentage with fourteen 
or core years of experience. This project also had the highest per- 
centage of regular teachers in the schools. Class size was the most 
advantageous here and it continues to improve. The IS 201 project re- 
ceived by far the highest per-pupil operating and instructional ex- 
penditures (all schools are above the city average) and enjoyed the 
lowest instructional pupil ratio (all schools were below the city- 
wide average). 



However, in 1964, despite such decided advantages over the other 
two projects, these schools fared only slightly better in pupil out- 
comes than those in Ocean Hill and not as well as those in the Two 
Bridges project. Third-grade reading scores still ware below the 
citywide average, in on© Instance by core than one year. Three of the 
four schools were over a year behind the national norms. By 1967, 
however, all schools had Increased their mean scores and the greatest 
lag behind the city average was eight months. These schools still 
had not attained the city average, they no longer had mean scores 
superior to Ocean Hill, and they were further behind those in the Two 
Bridges area. By 1968, under the demonstration project, three schools 
had lost from one to six months and one had gained five months. 



The Two Bridges Demonstration Project 



The schools in the Two Bridges demonstration project were the cost 
pluralistic of the three areas in their student enrollment. Of the 
three projects, these comprised the highest proportion of Puerto 
Ricans (about 45 per cent), the highest proportion of "others” (about 
42 per cent, which group included about' 20 per cent Chinese and the 
rest whites), and the lowest proportion of Kegroas (about 13 per cent). 
Although the Two Bridges school underwent some changes in the eight- 
year period from 1953 to 1966, these ware small and the major features 
were a loss of Puerto Ricans and a gain in "others." Student inputs 
shewed a higher degree of stability than in the other two projects-- 
all the elementary schools in Two Bridges were below the city average 
in degree of transiency and well below the other two demonstration 
areas. Attendance rates were about at the citywide average, with one 
school above. All schools, however, had percentages of children 
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eligible for free lunches that exceeded the citywide average and also 
were comparable to the other two demonstration project areas. 



\ Admlnlstrativeoutput8 were moderate in the Two Bridges project 

[ schools- -somewhat better than those in Ocean Hill but not nearly as good 

I as those in IS 201--and they were at about the citywide average* In 

j 1964-1965 only one of the three schools in this project was overutil- 

I ized, and two schools were underutilised by 1966* Ona school was only 

| 72 per cent utilised and continues to be so* The proportion of sub- 

standard rooms in use was above the cltywlde average and greater than in 
the other two projects* ‘ All schools in 1964-1955 ware at or below the 
I city average for student-teacher ratio, but two of them increased the s 

|t ratio by 1966* Only one school was above the city average in proportion 

of teachers having three or more years of experience; in this factor 
f Two Bridges, although better than Ocean Hill, fell behind the IS 201 pro- 

[ ject* Its proportion of teachers with fourteen or more years* experi- 

ence was well below both the city average and the IS 201 project average* 
I One school was above the city average in percentage of regular teachers, 

I one was below, and one had no regular teachers* Class size was the 

| largest in this project, compared to the other two, and only one school 

5 fell below the citywide average* Per-pupil expenditures were at about 

I the cltywlde avorage--one school was higher, one school was average, and 

| two were slightly below* Expenditures were greater than in Ocean Hill 

but substantially below the IS 201 project area* The instructional pupil 
ratio was below the cltywlde average in all schools, more favorable than 
in Ocean Hill, but considerably higher than in the IS 201 project* 



In 1964, pupil outcomes, although substantially below the citywide 
average, were better than in the other two projects, but only by a month 
or two at the third-grade level* Pupil outcomes ranged from six to 
eight months behind the city average* By 1967, mean scores had itaproved 
so that no school was more than six months behind the city average and 
two schools were only a month or two below* Although elementary schools 
in the Two Bridges area continued to produce the highest mean reading 
scores of those in all three projects, by April, 1968, three schools 
showed decreases in their reading scores at the third-grade level of 
two or three months and one school had increased by one month* 

The three demonstration groups, then, were attempting to educate 
children most of whom were economically disadvantaged, generally in 
segregated schools (with the exception of Two Bridges), and showed a 
great degree of transiency* Administrative outputs varied from quite 
limited in Ocean Hill-Brownsville to quite generous in IS 201* However, 
in terms of reading achievement, all student outccmes were well below 
the city average and even lower when compared to the national norms* 
When the Improvement came in 1967, it was too little and too late* It 
Is no wonder, then, that parents and community leaders began to seek 
more Influence in the schools* If community control seems to them the 
only means to achieve this end, they will continue to demand community 
control in order to obtain better educational outcomes for their child- 
ren* 
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CHAPTER V 

THE' COMMUNITIES IN THE THREE 
DEH9I JSTPAT ION PROJECTS 



The first section of this chapter defines the elementary school 
subcornmunlties of the demonstration projects in terms of their eth- 
nicity, socio-economic factors, education, residential patterns, and 
school population, as derived from documents published by ths U. S. 
Bureau of the Census for 1960. All these factors help to describe the 
kinds of parents, families, and ccrmunity residents that provide the 
human input into each subsystem or educational arena, as well as to 
describe the kinds of settings in which each of the thirteen school- 
houses functions. 

Not only do socio-economic factors affect the design and substance 
of public policy, but they also affect the responses to these policies 
in terms of acceptance, indifference, or resistance. Furthermore, eth- 
nicity, socio-economic status, and patterns of living may help deter- 
mine the strategy or tactics of resistance chosen by those upon whom 
public policy has an impact. 

Reactions of the various sub communities in New York City to de- 
segregation, decentralization, and community control vary in many ways, 
depending on the kind of ty thst &9 4Pe&^ss3!a3« £&$ social 

and economic factors provide only a part of the necessary explanation, 
but are not sufficient in themselves to provide a definitive explana- 
tion for reactions. Any comprehensive explanation of beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and behavior about the schools, their administration, and who 
should control them must include an account of the actual and per- 
ceived conditions in the schoolhouse (already discussed in the previous 
chapter), as well as the political climate, organizational arrange- 
ments, and kinds of experiences that the community has undergone (these 
are discussed briefly in the second section of this chapter). 



Ethnicity 



Ethnically, the project areas appear homogeneous to the outsider. 
There are, however, some important variations among them. 
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Race 

with tb*> exception of three subccnimunities in the IS 201 

With tfc- exct.pc t the t u rfiS demonstration project dis 

.rea, all other ^eoraualtU * nixad in 1960. They were, 

“lets could be characi R icon except In the Two Bridges 

however, P' S ^^” o£^ h a thirtc 2 n demonstration project elementary 
&f6Ss Only thrc~ oi , _ rt r ca cent or ciGrc white 

school subcassunitles had ^e citywide average of 78 per 

(sec Table V.l); none of t»u, PP demonstration district 

cent white. The subcc^nities in tha lS BOl d moa: lfiS$ 

had the lowest percentages of whites, thr^^^i^ ^ abouc ons .third 

SS.! «‘e^ P r ofon. 

SKS S-anH KHroporti- of "other races (.ainly orientals). 

. , , , h „ thirteen schools had larger proportions of Puerto 

Ricans than the citywide average ; JjSTShST^ 

tion of Puerto Ricans lived in tne Two Brw^. * bB 0th3r ptojact 

prised about one-third of the popu p ,. oportloa (about one-third) 

of'puerto 5S.SfS3S3 neither could be charactered as heavily 
Puerto Rican in composition. 

The Negro population in eleven of the thirteen subco^unities sub- 
stantially surpassed the citjwide average of ^ ^ ovar 85 per 

three of the subco^unities--all in tn. IS dui ar below 

cent black. All three schools having percentages of -groe 
tSe city average were in the Two Bridges area. 

The greatest change in raci “J ''^^^"jf'fou^subc^unities 
curred in the Ocean «ll-f^^ 0 ^^" t TS..h.lf in their 
experienced an increase of at leabc one quarter to 

K«gro population. 

Kational Origin 

.i .u. «*»> l . r.s.S's s ... 

Puerto Rican, they 8f nsr ®^ y ptl0 ns occu«cd in the Two Bridges 

cent of foreign stock. The two exceptions occ #f forelgn steck , 

area, where there were not ? | t >, at foreign stock was iot- 

(over one-half) but nearly one- . orooortions greater than 

eign-born. The only country represen (two in 

the citywide averages vas ^ y ' ”, 20 ccnt or EO fc Italian.-,, 

Two Bridges, three in Oceen Hill) nao 
well above the city average of 13 per cent. 
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TABLE VV 1 



RACIAL COMPOSITION OF DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 
SUBCOMMUNITIES (IN PER CENTS) 




School 



District 



Puerto Change to 

White Other Rican Negro Negro ,*50-fc0 



(Citywide average) 



126 


Two B 


155 


OH-B 


42 


Two B 


1 


Two B 


73 


OH-B 


2 


Two B 


137 


Oh-B 


144 


« 

i 
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39 


IS 201 


87 


OH-B 


24 


IS 201 


133 


IS 201 


68 


IS 201 



78 1 



8 14 



4.5 



70 


12 


12 


63 


0 


9 


50 


23 


23 


47 


16 


29 


47 


0 


7 


37 


13 


44 


36 


1 


4 


29 


1 


29 


28 


0 


33 


24 


0 


14 


5 


2 


8 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 



7 


4 


28 


18 


4 


2 


16 


7 


45 


40 


13 


9 


60 


52 


41 


29 


38 


20 


62 


32 


86 
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97 
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98 
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Socio-Economic Status 

Income, occupation, and education— the major components of socio- 
economic 8tatus--ware lower in all the demonstration project subeem- 
nunitiea than the city averages (see Table V.2). 

Income 

Mot one of the demonstration project subccmmunitles had an average 
income equal to or above the city median of $6,091. The highest in- 
comes were reported for the Ocean Hill area, but all of them were be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,100.. The Two Bridges area hed the greatest spread 
of average incomes, ranging from $3,556 to $4,333. Mot one subccmmun- 
ity*s average income in the IS 201 area exceeded $4,000. In addition, 
in all the demonstration project subcossaunities at least one-third of 
the family incomes were under $4,000, with six having 50 per cent or 
more families in this bracket. The citywide average of families under 
$4,000 was 25 per cent. Finally, not one subccsnaunity reached the city 
average of 19 per cent of families with average incomes over $10,000. 

In fact, the highest proportion in any area was 8 par cent— in Ocean 
Hill. 

Occupation 

The percentages of white-collar workers in an area, although not 
definitive, may fee used as a gross measure of occupational status. In 
the demons t rat ion project subcemmunities the proportion of white-collar 
workers was far below the city average of 32 par cent. Ten of the 
thirteen subcoesninities actually had percentages of less than half the 
city average. Also, the demons t rat ion project subcemunities had higher 
percentages of females in the labor force than did the city at large. 

The city average was 40 per cent of the females in the labor force, 
whereas in nine of the subcomraunities the averages were higher. Three 
of the four school subccmnunities with lower percentages were in the 
Two Bridges area; only one was in IS 201. 

Education 

The average for years of education * completed in the demonstration 
project subcc^srmnities fell below the citywide median in number of years 
completed. The sukm^ualties had larger than average proportions of 
people with less than four years of education, had fewer high school 
graduates, and also were below the city average in percentages of those 
who had attended or completed college. ; None of the subcomsmnlties even 
approached the city median of 10.1 years of education. The average 
range of education in the subccmraunitics want from 9.0 years in an 
Ocean Hill- Brownsville area to 7.0 years in a Two Bridges subccmmunity. 
The Ocean Hill subccmauni ties had the narrowest range in educational 
levels, whereas the Two Bridges area had the widest. 

All subcemmunities except one in Ocean Hill had percentages of 
population with four years or less education, or greater than the city 
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average of 11 per cent. Two Bridges bad by far the largest proportion 
in this category (over ons-quarter) , whereas Ocean Hill had the small- 
est! Moreover , none of the subccamunities included high school grad- 
uates in proportions equal to the city average of 22 per cent. Two 
Bridges was the most diverse; its subccmsunities had proportions of 
high^school graduates ranging from 8 to 18 per cent. A very small pe 
centag® of the demonstration projects* populations were college gradu- 
ates or postgraduates. An average of 8 par cent of the city popula- 
tion had attained this level of education, whereas 5 par cent was the 
greatest percentage in any of the demonstration project ®{^cc^uni- 
ties. Six of them had a 1 per cent proportion. Again, the cocauni 
ties in Two Bridges showed the greatest variety, including one su com- 
munity with 5 par cent of more college graduates and one with only 1 
per cent. Small percentage of the project areas c ™ 

pletod one to three years of college. The range went from 0 to 6 per 
cent, whereas the city average in this category was 7 par cent. Final- 
ly ail the subconimuni ties had average percentages of those with any 
college education that were substantially lower than the city average 
of 15 per cent. The rang® of the demonstration project subconsnunities 
included a low of 3 per cent and a high of 9 per cent. The largest par- 
centages in this category occurred in the Two Bridges and Ocean Hill 

areas. 



Res idantial Patterns 



Along with socio-economic status lower than that of the average 
city resident, the demonstration project populations also owned less 
property and occupied housing that was less sound, d f t ^ ior ^ ted » a ” 
more dilapidated than the average housing in Hew York City (see Ta le 
v 3) All of these facts were reflected in rentals that were lo^r 
than the average city rent. Moreover, because these arc|s generally 
included a large Hegro population, the segregation index 
tially lower than that of the city at large. Finally, althoiyi th*r 
was greater mobility among the residents of these areas than in the city 
at ifrge! that mobility generally was within the city itself rather than 
to and from places outside the metropolis. 

Housing 

Only one of the thirteen subcommunities equaled the city's average 
horns oBnarship o £ 21 par cent. Nine of the subeosaunitieo vote sub- 
stantially below the average, ranging from 1 to 9 par cent owners p. 



*This segregation index is adapted from the one developed by Karl 
and Alma Taeuber, Negroes in Cities (Chicago: Aldina Publishing Co., 

1965). 
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The remainin' four subcorsaunitles, all In Ocean Hill, ranged free 12 to 
21 par cent hcse ownership. The city at large has an 85 per cent aver- 
. . a e soun d housing units; eleven of the demonstration project su 
t^unlttes faU baou thii average. Ocean Hill had relatively sound 
hnuMncr ran'lne from 70 to 36 per cent, whereas only one-half to n 
third of the^housing In the XS 201 area was sound. The Two Bridges ® u * 
communities showed fnorcous variety In the proportions of _ sound housing 
unTts--fr05, 39 to 83 par cent. The subccccuaities as a whole <olso>n- 
cluded a wide range In the proportion of deteriorated housing units, 
although again twelve of. the thirteen subccoaunltlcs had more d -*««* 
orated 8 houslng than the city averaga of 12 par cent. The la '“* s ‘ v 
portion of deterioration was In the IS 201 subcomrsunltles.wlthOcean 
Hill following, and Two Bridges showing the scaliest proportions. Fur 
thcroore nine of the subccaraunltlcs showad percentages of dilapidated 
toS in excess of the city average of 3 per cent. Substantial pro- 
portions of dilapldatedhouslng (froa 8 to 31 par cent) csiste . 

the Two Bridges and IS 201 project areas. Ocean Hill s subcoiritunitles 
were either average or k®! 0 ** * n t ^^ ,s characteristic# 

Average monthly rental was below the cityulde average of $65 In all 
project subccsraunltics, ranging frea $38 to $61. Most suocoaaunitle- 
fell within a few dollars of each other In average rentals. 

The percentage of Negro housing by block mOm ** 
position of the areas. The largest percentages (83 to 96 p-r c^nt) oc 
curred in tha IS 201 area and the smallest In the Two B * ld S®* "ea. 
Because of the large Negro population In cost oS the 
eh» seers ration Indices of these areas were substantially 1C..-C than 
Sat of the city at large (74 per cent). The highest Indices were In 
the Two Bridges area, which means that the whites In theseareestended 
to aggregate and were segregated frea the blacas. On the * 

thref subcoicaunities in Ocean Hill had very low segregation Indies, 
s ho wing that blacks ond whites generally ware Interspersed In tho— 

areas. 

Mobility 

Five of the deaonstration project subccsmunlties showed percentages 
of people who had been living In the same houses at least ten ye r 
that ware greater than the city average of 53 per cent. 

The greatest stability appeared in two subcossnunities in the Two Bridges 
X SZ I& nest three were in the IS 201 demonstration district ^ The 
other eight subcccraunities showed percentages lower than the city 
* r*m?»in« fr^a 33 pe? cent in a subcosaunity in Two Bridges to 57 p-r 
cent In one°ln Ocean Hill. Of those who were coving a «urd the largcst 
proportion case frea within the central city Itself. Actually, s-ven 
subccrnunltics had percentages of population coving within «*» «“« al 
city which were lower than the city averaga of 32 per cent. St., had 
greater proportions. The two extreaee of 24 ond 56 per cent occurred 

within the Two Bridges area. 
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School Population and Related Characteristics 



On the whole, most children In the demonstration project communi- 
ties were enrolled In the public schools* The more affluent people 
have a choice among public, private, or parochial schools, whereas 
the disadvantaged do not. Therefore, the satisfactory functioning of 
the public schools is of special concern to those communities which 
depend upon thsa almost exclusively* 

School Popula t ion 

Generally, parents in the demonstration project subcorrmunities en- 
rolled their children in the public schools in larger proportions than 
the citywide average (see Table V.4). They had an average enrollment 
in kindergarten and elementary schools larger than the citywide average 
but a smaller enrollment in high school* 

Ten subccomuinitics surpassed the citywide average of 72 per cent 
public school enrollment. The range for public school enrollment want 
from 64 par cant in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville area to 95 per cent in 
one IS 201 subccsmunity. The largest proportions in public school c area 
from the IS 201 subcossaunities. By and large, the demonstration pro- 
ject 8ubcer/,nmities had greater percentages of children in public kinder* 
gar ten than the city average of 5 per cent* Kost of those who did not 
wero in the Ocean Hill area. Eleven of the thirteen subccnsauftities sur- 
passed the city average of. 66 per cent of children enrolled in public 
elementary schools. The range was vide— from 62 per cent in a subcesa- 
munity in Ocean Hill to 70 per cent in one in Two Bridges. On the 
other hand, only two subccirmunities had percentages of children in the 
public high school exceeding the citywide average of 22 per cent. The 
scaliest percentages enrolled in public high schools occurred in the 
Two Bridges area, the largest in the IS 201 project area subcommuni- 
tics. 

Related Characteristics 

& 

The average age of males in the denx>nstration project subccirauni- 
ties was significantly lower than the city median age of 34 years for 
males. Only one subccszaunity in the demonstration project areas had 
an average age of males exceeding the city median. The range in average 
age of males want free 25 to 42 years (see Table V.6). There was no 
pattern of age distribution in any of the project areas. 



Comparative Profiles of the Three 
Demons trat ion Project Areas 



As a means of providing a comprehensive overview of the demon- 
stration project communities, a brief profile of each coEmuriity follows. 



TABLE V. 4 

SCHOOL POPULATION AND RELATED CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT SUBCOMMNNIT IES (IN PER CENTS) 



r 



School 


District 


Public Sch 
Enrollment 


Kinder- 

garten 


Elemen- 

tary 


High 

School 


Average 
Age, Males 


(Citywide 


average) 


72 


4 


46 


22 


34.0 


133 


IS 201 


95 


7 


61 


30 


28.3 


39 


IS 39 


95 


6 


69 


20 


27.0 


144 


OH-B 


94 


6 


70 


18 


25.2 


24 


IS 201 


93 


8 


61 


23 


27.8 


2 


Two B 


93 


8 


70 


17 


25.7 


68 


IS 201 


92 


6 


65 


21 


31.0 


87 


OH-B 


90 


6 


64 


21 


25.1 


42 


Two B 


90 


6 


68 


17 


42.3 


1 


Two B 


79 


5 


59 


14 


27.5 


73 


OH-B 


74 


3 


52 


19 


28.8 


126 


Two B 


71 


4 


49 


15 


31.8 


155 


OH-B 


67 


4 


45 


19 


29.1 


137 


OH-B 


64 


4 


42 


18 


29.3 
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Ocean Hill*’ Brownsville 



In 1960 the Ocean Hill project area, overall, was approximately 
40 per cent white, 45 per cent Negro, and 15 per cent Puerto Rican 
(see Table V.5). There were, however, subccmmunities in the area with 
aggregates of whites, some with large Negro settlements, and one with 
a large proportion of Puerto Ricans. From 1950 to 1960 the predominant- 
ly white areas were changing rapidly as whites moved out and Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans moved in. All subcozcmunities in the Ocean Hill area had 
experienced substantial increases in Negro population from 1950 to I960. 
A much greater change had occurred in the Ocean Hill area than in the 
other two project areas. 

There were smaller proportions of foreign stock in Ocean Hill than 
in the city at large. However, larger proportions of the persons of 
foreign stock in the area were foreign-born than in the city at large. 

In 1960 Ocean Hill-Brownsville had fewer Jews (as reflected in per- 
sons born in the USSR) than the citywide average, but a larger propor- 
tion of persons of Italian stock than average in the city at large. 

As a result of an increase in proportions of Negroes in the Ocean Hill 
area, the proportion of foreign-born population decreased from 1950 to 
I960. 



The socio-economic status of Ocean Hill residents was well below 
city averages, as measured by income, occupation, and education (see 
Table V. 6). The area, however, va*.- .somewhat higher in status than 
either the IS 201 or Two Bridges .areas. 

Residential patterns in the Ocean Hill area included less heme 
ownership than the city at large but considerably more in the other 
two project areas (see Table V.7). It included older structures which 
had higher percentages of deteriorating housing units than the city 
average and more such units than were in the Two Bridges area but fewer 
than those in the IS 201 area. There was very little housing desig- 
nated as dilapidated in the Ocean Hill area, considerably less than in 
either of fhe other two areas. Average monthly rents were lower in the 
area than the citywide average. Rents in the Ocean Hill area were 
slightly higher than in the other areas, but there was no significant 
difference. Segregation,, as measured by the segregation index, was 
considerably lower in the Ocean Hill area than in the city at large, 
even in a predominantly white subcommunity. Segregation was lower 
in Ocean Hill than in either of the other two areas. Finally, mo- 
bility in the Ocean Hill area was greater than both the citywide 
average and the degree of mobility in the other two areas. Moreover, 
there was greater movement of people into Ocean Hill from other parts 
of the central city than into the other two demonstration project areas. 
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Substantial proportions of the Ocean Hill school enrollment were 
in the public schools- -more than the city average but less than the 
other two areas (see Table V. 8). A smaller percentage of its child- 
ren were in the public elementary schools than those of the other 
areas. Ocean Hill was below the city average in public high school 
enrollment and between the IS 201 and Two Bridges areas in proportions 
of enrollment at this level. Finally, the average age of males in Occrn 
Hill was both below the city average and comparable to the other two 
areas • 

IS 2 01 

The IS 201 demonstration project subccmmunlties were the most heav- 
ily populated by Negroes. With the exception of one subcosnunity, the 
area had very few Puerto Ricans end very few whites. Total population 
decreased in the area from 1950 to I960. During this same period there 
was a greater increase in tlsgro population than the average city in- 
crease, about the same as inthe Two Bridges area, but considerably less 
than in Ocean Hill. 



The average percentages of persons of foreign stock was significant- 
ly below the city average end less than in the other two areas. This 
pattern is to be cspactcd :tti a predominantly blnck area. re than oaa- 
half of those "of foreign stock, however, were foreign-born. The area 
included fewer Jews and Italians than the city averages. 

The socio-economic status of the IS 201 area residents was the low- 
est of the three areas. Average incomes for residents of its subcem- 
cmnities were $4,009 or less, considerably lower than the citywide median 
jhccae and lower than the other two project areas. The average percent- 
ages of population in the labor force were below the city average, some- 
what higher than in the Two Bridges area, and slightly lower than in 
Ocean Hill-Brownoville. The proportion of white-collar workers was sig- 
nificantly below the citywide average and consistent with the other two 
areas. The IS 201 area had average percentages of females in the labor 
force that were greater than the city average, comparable to Ocean Hill, 
but greater than the Two Bridges project area. 
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Average years of education completed were about one and one-half 
years less than the city median. The educational attainment was slightly 
lower in this area than in Ocean Hill but higher than in the Two Bridges 
area. The IS 201 area vac significantly lower in its average percentages 
of population having any college education than the city average. In 
fact, it had about one-half as many people inthic category as did the 
other two areas. 

Housing in the 201 area was predominantly rental housing. Host of 
the housing units were built earlier than 1950 and less than one-half 
of them were coimd. Actually, of the three areas, the 201 area had the 
least amount of sound housing, the greatest amount of deteriorating 
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housing, and ranked close to the Two Bridges area vith a large pro- 
portion of dilapidated housing. Average monthly rent was below the 
city average, slightly lower than that of Ocean Hill and in overall 
terns comparable to the rents in Two Bridges. The segregation in* 
dices in the 201 area were low— that is, whatever whites lived in the 
area ware fairly wall interspersed among the predominantly black papu- 
lation, Finally, stability was greater in the IS 201 area than the 
citywide average, In three of its four subc communities there was an 
average proportion of two-thirds living in the same house for ten 
years or more. This overall stability va3 greater than in the Ocean 
Hill and Two Bridges areas. 

v Of the three project areas, IS 201 sent the largest proportion of 
its children to the public schools— considerably above the city average. 
It had more children in public kindergarten than the other areas, more 
children in public elementary schools, and more in public high schools. 
In fact, it was the only area that equaled or exceeded the city aver- 
age of public high school enrollment. The average age of calcs in the 
IS 201 area was below the city average age but comparable to the other 
areas. 

Two Bridges 



Of all these project areas. Two Bridges was the cost pluralistic. 

It had the largest perccc^es of whites , the largest percentages of 
Puerto Ricans, the only substantial percentage of orientals, and a pro- 
portion of Negroes about equal to the citywide average. The total popu* 
lation in the Two Bridges area had decreased from 1950 to I960, except 
in one subcommunity. The Negro proportion of the population had in- 
creased in the area from 1950 to 1960, but only slightly core than tha 
city at large. Of the three areas. Two Bridges had the largest pro- 
portions of people of foreign stock and a slightly larger percentage 
of foreign-born. It had a proportion of Jewish population that equaled 
the city average and a proportion of Italians slightly higher than the 
city average. The percentages of foreign- born in relation to total 
population decreased in the arcs from 1950 to 1960 in all but one of 
its subcommunitics. 



The Two Bridges area had incomes lower than the city average, 
lower than those in Ocean Hill, but slightly higher than those in the 
IS 201 area. However, this area had the greatest diversity among its 
cubco.tnrunities in average incomes • Two Bridges had average propor- 
tions in the labor force that were smaller than the city average and 
less than either of the other two areas. Its average percentage of 
white-collar workers was considerably lower than the cityvido average 
but slightly higher than the other two project areas,' There were 
fewer females working in this area than in the other two areas and less 
than the city average. 



The average number of years of education completed in the Two 
Bridges area was considerably less than the city average, ranging from 
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threa years to oris and one-quarter years less. Again, th^re u^re great 
differences in attainment levels aaong its four subccirmunities. The 
Two Bridges area had average percentages of those with four years cr 
less education that were considerably higher than the city average an 
greater then either of the other two areas. It had fewer persons wao 
had finished high school than the other two areas. However, while the 
Two Bridges area had lower average percentages of persons with come 
college than the citywido average, it had a larger proportion of tnes* 
people then the other two areas. 

There were very few owner-occupied housing units in the Two Bridges 
area. Two of its subcc^unities- contained a high proportion of hous- 
ing units built in 1950 or lator-the largest percentage of any of toe 
three areas. Its housing units were generally less sound than tne 
city average but in better condition than those in IS 201. Of tne 
thre* areas it contained the smallest average percentages of deter - 
orating housing units but the largest average percentages of dilapi- 
dated' units— considerably higher than the citywide average. The aver- 
ficra monthly rentals in the Tv;o Bridges area were lower than tne city 
average rental but comparable to those inthe other two project areas. 
There was less tlegro housing by block than in the other areas, as wall 
as cceaoarably higher segregation indices. Stability was higner than 
the city average in half the Two Bridges subccirmunitiea and lower in 
the other half. Much of the mobility was intra-city. 

The Two Bridges area had higher proportions of its children in 
the public schools than the city average— higher than Ocean Hill, but 
lower than IS 201. Its average percentages in tne public hign schools 
were loi?er than the city average and lower than in the other two pro- 
ject areas • The average ago of males in the area generally was younger 
than the city averages but older than those in the other areas. 

These, then, were the subeonmunities and their residents whose 
children ware to experience a raw subsystem approach to education— the 
demonstration project. !!aw did the various demonstration project 
leaders and residents respond to this new experience and why 7 
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Most parents and community leaders in the three project areas per- 
ceived the educational outcomes of their children as unsatisfactory. 
They responded to these outcomes, however, in varying political ways. 
Their patterns of responses ware determined in part by the political 
base of resources , ideologies, strategies, and tactics, as well ac the 
perception by ths leadership at the local level of the Board of 
tion and the larger system. Whatever the responses of the leadership, 
they ware reinforced or deflected by the psychological a tat* psavall- 
iag in cAvh local ccc^n&Sty, nr. well ns by t&£t brougat in pel t- 
ical terms to that response. 
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The first factor to help explain these political variations between 
the three projects is that two of them, Two Bridges and IS 201, appear 
l to have pluralistic political bases upon which to operate, whereas 

| Ocean Hill does not. In part, these pluralistic political settings 

appear to be socially determined; for Instance, the pluralistic char* 
j actor of TWo Bridges is derived frern the presence of four major eth- 

[ die groups— white, Puerto Rican, black, and oriental. In Two Bridges 

this ethnic pluralism is supplemented by several viable organizations, 
both community and social. A somewhat similar condition exists in the 
IS 201 project area. The clientele of IS 201 is predominantly black, 
with Puerto Ricans forming the second group. This East Harlem area, 
while not initially well organized, although it is partially so, is 
part of Harlem, where a community set of organizations does exist. 

Harlem is identifiable in its own right with cany social, religious, 
political, and other economic associations providing a diversity of 
Interests and associations. Ocean Hill, on the other hand, has less 
ethnic balance than Two Bridges to provide for an operational ethnic 
pluralism, nor is it well organized into various social and political 
interest' groups. 

| Before the demonstration project was undertaken, the Ocean Hill 

area was perhaps best characterized as a "power vacuum," a kind of 
political no-man' 8 -land with little in the way of organization. The 
area has been changing rapidly within the past five to ten years, from 
a virtually all-white to a predominantly black one interspersed with 
some Puerto Rican families. 



Psychological differences also are influential between the three 
areas. The parents of IS 201 and Two Bridges were far more optimistic 
about the future as they believed their schools will improve during the 
next few years. The parents in Ocean Hill were not only more pessimis- 
tic; but also alienated rather than apathetic, for many of them moved 
into the district with aspirations of improving their lot. These up- 
wardly mobile people were able to move out of the hard-core disad- 
vantaged areas into Ocean Hill which, although not a pleasant place to 
live, certainly is not as depressed as nearby Esdford-Stuyvesant or 
Harlem. Their disappointment at seeing the area change so rapidly into 
another Negro ccr^unity encouraged an alienation compounded by hostil- 
ity and bitterness rather than into apathy or acceptance of the situa- 
tion. The Is '201 community in East Harlem, on the other hand, appears 
to have a more apathetic population, for the large proportion of its 
hard-core problem families have found few effective ways to change the 
deteriorating conditions that are the area's way of life. 



Therefore, as the three demonstration project areas began to grap« 
pie with their dissatisfactions with the greater system, they brought 
to that interaction some variation in political bases, pluralistic 
versus elites operating in a power vacuum, as well as populations char* 
actcrlzed by different psychological conditions—apathy, involvement, 
or alienation. 
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One Important question explored in this study is why the Ocean 
Hill leaders— and not those of Two Bridges end IS 201— decided to use 
the confrontation model and were able to prevail with this strategy in 
the local community. The Two Bridges leaders, who cade little use of 
the confrontation technique, apparently preferred to stay within the 
system. One reason for their preference was the nearly even balance 
between the four ethnic types. Another explanation was that the sub- 
net?, unities , . especially the Chinese, have been living side by side 
for a number of year within the system, thus establishing an informal 
arrangement of playing routine roles in the decision-caking process. 

It is core difficult to account for the differences between Ocean Hill 
and IS 201, especially as Ocean Hill uses a core extreme and core sus- 
tained model of confrontation than IS 201. Evidently the East Harlem 
community learned or decided to use the in tra- system rules of the game 
and manipulate these to achieve what it wanted. In part, it was suc- 
cessful because Ocean Hill confronted first and the Board of Education 
began to learn from the Ocean Hill confrontation, thus being able to 
anticipate the demands of IS 201 end to accc&nodate them. 

However, the major part of the answer still lies in the plural- 
i.id:ic political base. In both IS 201 and Two Bridges there wave viable 
contending forces. In Ocean Hill-Brownsvillc, on the other hand, 
initially there was a power vacuum, devoid of contending forces, in 
which a Rhcdy McCoy and a few of his colleagues could mobilize the 
enger of an alienated community, as well as provide direction, re- 
sources, and skills to the politically relevant who sought- immediate 
resolution of their problems. McCoy projected enough charismatic lead- 
ership to mobilize the community into support for him and his inner 
clique in their contention against the remote "white racist" bureau- 
cracy. Kot only were the residents disappointed at seeing their com- 
munity deteriorate, for five years they also had watched their schools 
"floating" from inclusion, in different local school districts, thereby 
providing little or no representative leadership on any local school 
board. In effect, they were isolated end unable to establish effect- 
ive connections with their LSB or district superintendent to correct 
poor buildings, unsatisfactory programs, and inadequate staff. 

Therefore, it is relatively easy for a small group to cove in and 
dominate the political setting under these conditions, for such a clique 
is relatively free to develop a number of authoritative ways to insist 
upon and secure levels of loyalty. Few competitors are ready, willing, 
or able to challenge it. As a natter of fact, the visibility of Korean 
Ferguson and other black militants, such as the Black Panthers, even 
if they do not completely dominate the area, cakes any Diddle class or 
moderate response to the situation quite different. 

This is not to suggest that there was or is no contention within 
IS 201 and Two Bridges, but inner cliques movsd core cautiously there 
because others ware waiting and anxious to take over. Therefore, they 
could not turn all their attention and energy t6 attacking the outside 
system. As a matter of fact, it was necessary to keep the outside system 
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somewhat ameliorated so that it would have no reason to enter and exa- 
cerbate the fragmentation that already existed. Thus, leadership in 
IS 201 and Two bridges found itself between two forces--internal op- 
ponents, who often effectively challenge legitimization among the con- 
stituents, and external regulators, who can effectively challenge legit- 
imization in the larger system by delaying, denying, or taking away 
their grants of authority to run the schools. 

In fact, competitive parent leaders in Tv70 Bridges and IS 201 had 
direct access to members of the Board of Education in order to lodge 
complaints against project lenders who moved arbitrarily. For example, 
when the program honoring Malcolm X in 1963 was approved by a vocal fac- 
tion of parents within the project, the Board of Education attempted to 
modify the program by limiting it to an afterhours activity. When the 
project leaders proceeded to ignore that advice and the press played up 
the ensuing controversy, the Board of Education and the bureaucracy re- 
asserted their authority over the project at the insistence of parents 
who opposed the project leaders. More generally, the Board of Education 
considered that the poverty workers were the provocateurs who v?ere in- 
stigating insurrections in the demonstration projects. Clearly, this 
was how the establishment perceived the anti-poverty operation iu IS 
201, as well as the parent development program (PD?) which had polit- 
icized parents in Two Bridges, and the other components of neighbor- 
hood development end poverty programs. These groups reached certain 
levels of knowledge about the system and developed skills in articulat- 
ing demsnds for change, so that countervailing forces were in operation. 
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Virtually none of these developments occurred in Ocean Hill* In 
fact, not until the fall of 1963, in the middle of the strike and after 
the youngsters had lost thirty-eight days of school because of the 
teacher transfer or dismissal controversy, did Assemblyman Samuel Wright, 
a member of the Ocean Hill- Brownsville project board, circulate a peti- 
tion designed to challenge the inner clique that v?as running the pro-^ 
ject hy asking for a reelection, llis move, however, W38 suspect by the 
Board of Education, which looked at Wright as an opportunist and asked, 
"Why was this not dona before?" Wright's petition still has not been 
acted upon. By the time it was circulated, events had gone too far for 
the Board of Education to question the representativeness of the Ocean 
Hill LP8, for it had been legitimized among its constituents and cli- 
ents, where the real power lay. 



It is important to Rote that the Ocean Hill project board ap- 
pears to be relating to and involving the poor, more so than the other 
two presets, which have active anti-poverty projects iu their arses# 
McCoy has launched a struggle with the middle class, which has tried 
once and may try again to remove him. The middle class parents cannot 
tolerate loss of instructional hours for their children or contention 
with their teachers, whom they do not distrust as much as other groups 
may. Thus fay, McCoy's operation reaches far closer to the poor. The 
Ocean Hill project eventually may turn into a classic struggle between 
the poor and the middle class. At the moment the latter have no allies 
at the Board of Education. 
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Actually, the confrontation in Ocean Hill may have assisted tha 
IS 201 leaders to consolidate their positions to the extent that they 
took a stand in PS 39 in opposition to the Board of Education s sched- 
ule on the make-up days that resulted from the strike settlement agree- 
ment. In addition to their conviction that make-up time was unneces- 
sary for their students, since the schools were open during the stride, 
the IS 201 leadership may have undertaken thcmpve as t symbolic ges- 
ture to inform the larger community that they were as much a part Qf 
the move for cot^unity control as Ocean Hill-Browns villa. Th*s dis- 
pute, therefore, should be perceived not as an isolated event but 
rather as part of a pattern to establish the identity and authority of 
the demonstration projects. However, the Ocean Hill leaders expressed 
their disappointment at receiving only token support from either lb 201 
or Two Bridges at the time of their greatest need in the contest with 
the UFT during the strike. As a matter of fact, the mass media publi- 
cized Two Bridges as a quiet island in the midst of controversy 
certainly not supportive of Ocean Hill, the major confronter. Similar 
articles began to appear about IS 201. 



Bist there ware other major factors to account for the different 
patterns of response in the three projects. While the pluralistic bass-- 
social and political--is important, the ideologies and strategies ana 
tactics of the leadership are also important. In IS 201 and Two Brio gas, 
there were (and are) not only the constraints of pluralism just listed, 
but th^rc did not seem to be the same degree of willingness among those 
leaderships as In Ocean Hill to confront the system over a vital issue 
nor the readiness to carry that confrontation to the came lengths. 

Thus, the mobilizing technique varied among the three projects. 

For example, the chairman of the local project board in Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville is Rev. Herbert C. Oliver, a member of Martin Luther king s 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. Oliver, who participated in 
the Birmingham bus strike, does not or prefers not to separate his pub- 
lic role from his private role of maintaining moral conscience. Ha per- 
ceives the larger white society as perpetrating genocide upon black 
children and believes that there can be no compromising witn the devil. 
Oliver is willing to support confrontation strategies that go beyond 
those of IS 201 and certainly of Two Bridges. Working in conjunction 
with Oliver is the unit administrator, Rhody McCoy, who, alti.ougn not 
taking quite as moralistic a position, nevertheless holds firmly in his 
mind a perception of the larger white society, certainly the waits- 
dominated bureaucracy, as conspiratorial. He has enough managerial an 
administrative experience to know how the white system vor^s. La be- 
lieves the bureaucrats do not consider themselves bound by regulations 
and that when th«ey want to change the rules, they do. He himself has 
witnessed considerable deviation from the regulations on the part of 
whites. Therefore, when they do not allow him to deviate, it ©oly i 
proves his theory of the white bureaucracy conspiring against the blacks 
and contributes to his strong feeling of animosity. It is important to 
rcaembar that during this time the confrontation at Columbia University 
provided a vivid, well-publicised model. During the spring of 19*3 tns 
confrontations at both Columbia and Ocean Hill occurred simultaneously. 
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A third influential leader. Father John Powis, is a Catholic 
priest who is as zealous as Oliver in following his own moral consci- 
ence* The three men fora a combination that was— and is— willing to 
go to great lengths in confronting the system* Their readiness for 
confrontation is based partially on their sense of support among the 
politically relevant of the community, however small in number* On ths 
othar hand, in IS 201 and Two Bridges other people are prepared to com- 
pete for leadership positions* Since those in control do not have that 
strong a support structure, they really cannot risk a confrontation, 
even though they would prefer one* 

The leaders of Ocean Hill are more messianic in character than 
those of the other projects, a trait which cements together the local 
project board members and the administrative staff. The actions of 
these two groups of leaders ware- -and are— contrapuntal in IS 201 and 
counterproductive in Two Bridges, rather than reinforcing as in Ocean 
Hill. Instead of a cohesive willingness to confront, there is a self- 
hypnotic quality in the Ocean Hill development and an intense insist- 
ence upon loyalty from the staff, leaders, and community* However, 
there are more militant females among the participants in Ocean Hill 
than in the other two projects* In Two Bridges the major spokesmen arc 
females, but IS 201 is a male operation ar.d one has no sense of female 
participation* During the Ocean Hill confrontation, the women responded 
to the messianic atmosphere, feeling the need to follow and to play 
their appropriate roles, to protect, to shriek in high-pitched tones* 
They noisily protested situations perpetrated by what they believed to 
be the dominant and sinister white society and their agents, who wars 
engaged in a grand conspiratorial design to annihilate their black 
children* 

After soma early skirmishes in ths fall of 1967 between the pro- 
jects and the teachers, Shankar and the UFT tried unsuccessfully to 
develop a labor -management relations or bargaining arrangement . They 
were more or less able to achieve this in IS 201 ar.d Two Bridges but 
absolutely unsuccessful in Ocean Hill* One explanation may lie in the 
cultural predisposition of the predominantly Jewish teaching staff to 
oppose the really nonpedagogical, openly political objectives of this 
messianic movement . Ocean Hill is attempting to create a separate and 
different culture. We are witnessing a classic and substantial change 
in ths requested use of public funds. Earlier migrations of newcomers 
to Ar. erica and to New York used the school system and public funds to 
"socialise" and Americanize their youngsters. In Ocean Hill-Brownsvllle 
what is evolving is not only a separatist doctrine but also a determined 
effort not to Americanize the children or cake them white but to streng- 
then their sense of black identity, the salient variable in their lives* 
Thus, there is significant and pervasive change in educational phil- 
osophy, one that challenges the pedagogical integrity of the present 
professional staff and violates their sense of the traditional use of 
the schools* 

Kot only is the union reacting as it recognizes that the movement 

toward community control allows no common ground or procedures for 
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negotiation, without which severe conflict develops and leads toward 
social revolution, but Shanksr understands that this messianic move- 
I Bj^nt can spread like wildfire and sweep through an alias* tad bile?* 

\ ■ community in a city like New York. The leadership of the union has 

S - been operating on a rational model, but it is coming to recognise the 

[ strength of irrational forces in urban politics and to use it ia its 

j own battle for survival. 
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PARENTS IN THE THREE DEMONSTXIAT IQ N PROJECTS 

ASSESS' THEIR SCHOOLS 



Introduction 



Many statements, cl stands , and prescriptions have dealt with the 
conditions and proposals for change in the education of the children 
in the disadvantaged areas of New York City* Few attempts, however, 
have been made to measure systematically how the parents view the 
schools and what role they do or would like to play in shaping their 
children's education. Although the observers and critics of the schools 
and the educational establishment itself have been arguing loud and long 
with one another, they do not have enough systematically collected know- 
ledge of how the parents and the community assess the present conditions 
of the schools and what they believe can and ought to be done to improve 
them. 



There have been many questions asking who speaks for the best inter* 
ests of the child--professional educators, selected policy-makers, ar- 
ticulate community representatives, and/or the parents. The contro- 
versy of the past two years over the three demonstration projects has 
revealed the intensity and diversity of views that exist and must be 
understood as proposals for reform and change of urban education are 
developed. The views of the parents, who have the greatest stake in 
the educational system, are most often stated by representatives who 
may or may not speak for the parents. 



In order to gather information to help develop a better understand- 
ing of the situation, a survey of parent attitudes toward the schools 
was conducted in May, 1968, eight months after the creation of the three 
demonstration projects. Some 600 parents were interviewed: 212 in 

Ocean Hill-3rowasville, 211 in Two Bridges, and 193 in the IS 201 dist- 
rict. 



In each of the three project areas covered In this study, three 
sub-areas ware selected, each comprising a single public school dist- 
rict. The block locations of the nine- sub-areas ware determined by 
comparing the school district maps with census maps. Than the 1960 
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count of the number of households for each block was used to construct 
the sample frames. A systematic sample of six or seven sample points 
per sub-area was drawn. 

In each sample point selected, the Interviewer had a carefully 
drawn route map with a clear starting-point and a route direction. She 
was instructed to begin at the starting point and conduct an interview 
in each household in which an eligible respondent (male head of house- 
hold or wife of a inale head of household in which there was a child 
eighteen years of age or younger in the public schools) was found at 
heme. In each sample point, the quota was eleven completed interviews, 
seven with females and four with males. This quota was based on the 
best estimate of the ratio of male heads of household to wives and 
female heads of household. 

Each project area had approximately the same number of interviews 
and all interviews counted equally toward the total. Consequently, 
each area contributed the same weight toward the total results. 



Socio-Economic Characteristics of the Parents 



In socio-economic terms, all three demonstration projects are lo- 
cated in disadvantaged areas of Hew York City. The racial composition 
of the parents interviewed varies in the three districts, with Ocean 
Hi 1 1 - Brown s v i 1 le and the East Harlem areas being predominantly Negro 
(see Table (VI. 1). Only 1 per cent of the parents in IS 201 are white, 
as are 4 per cent in Ocean Hill- Brownsville and 12 per cent in Two 
Bridges. The Two Bridges area is the most racially mixed, with Puerto 
Ricans constituting nearly half the community and orientals 16 per 
cent.* A quarter of the parents in Ocean Hill-Brownsville are Puerto 
Ricans. 

Relatively few of the respondents ware born in New York City. 

Nearly three-fourths of the Negro parents came up from the South, while 
two-fifths of the Two Bridges respondents were born in Puerto Rico. 
Therefore, the population was quite mobile, with two- fifths having lived 
in their current neighborhoods for less than five years and only one- 
fourth for more than ten years. Ocean Hill-Brownsville had the highest 
proportion (56 per cent) of short-term residents, while Two Bridges had 
the highest proportion of long-term residents. 



Throughout this discussion the oriental parents have been included 
in the white sample. This explains the “white/other” entry in the 
tables. 
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TABLE VI. 1 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 0? PARENTS 

(IN PER CENTS) 



l 

] 



Socio-Economic Factor 



Race/Ethnic 
Negro (N«345) 

Puerto Rican (N 3 176) 
White (H a 35) 

Oriental (N»35) 

Level of Education 
8th grade or less 
9th- 11th grade 
High school 
Some college 

Income 

Under $5,000 
$5, 000- $7, — 

$7,000 or more 

Occupation 

White-collar 

Service 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Other 

No answer 

Birthplace 
New York City 
South 

Puerto Rico 
Other 



Total 

Sample 

(N*622) 


Ocean 

Hill 

(N**212) 


58 


71 


29 


24 


6 


4 


6 


1 


37 


29 


37 


39 


26 


27 


3 


5 


54 


54 


34 


33 


22 -/a 


13 



13 


16 


17 


14 


20 


27 


13 


13 


9 


6 


28 


24 



19 


18 


42 


51 


27 


21 


12 


10 



Two 

Bridges 

(N**212) 


IS 201 
(11*198) 


23 


81 


46 


17 


12 


1 


16 


m m 


41 


30 


31 


41 


25 


25 - 


2 


3 


43 


66 


45 


25 


12 


9 



13 


8 


20 


15 


22 


11 


12 


14 


13 


8 


20 


44 



24 


14 


13 


62 


44 


15 


19 


10 
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As for the educational background of parents, three-fourths of 
the total sample did not complete high school. Puerto Rican parents 
were less educated than either K agrees or whites, which may account 
for the fact that four-fifths of the Two Bridges parents had less than 
an eighth-grade education. Half the parents reported total family in- 
comes of less than $5,000, while almost one-fourth (22 per cent) had 
incomes under $3,000, the poverty level. Only 2 per cent of the popu- 
lation had incomes of $10,000 or more. Puerto Ricans in our sample 
earned less than Negroes; Negroes earned less thanwhites. Most of 
the wage earners held skilled, service, and unskilled jobs, with only 
13 per cent employed in white-collar jobs. 



Assessment of Neighborhood Problems and Schools 



Despite the heavy emphasis on education in the demonstration pro- 
ject areas, schools were not considered the most important community 
problem. In fact, they ranked as the fifth most important problem 
facing all the residents. In the opinion of the parents, the schools 
are simply part of a long list of the problems that afflict their 
neighborhoods. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the nation has not 
yet developed a more comprehensive approach to the many problems of 
the disadvantaged areas. Perhaps the Model Cities programs will pro- 
vide better answers to crime, dope addiction, housing, the need for 
more police protection, all of which were cited as more important than 
education (see Table VI. 2). In the Two Bridges area education did not 
even appear among the top five problems, although two-fifths of the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville parents cited schools, as did one-fourth 6f the 
IS 201 parents. The public controversy in these two areas may have 
emphasized education and made it a more salient issue. Apparently po- 
litical activists and others view education as one public institution 
upon which the community can have soma effect. The professional edu- 
cator has established a long tradition of trying, and successfully so 
in the middle class areas, to relate the school to the community it 
serves. 

One-half of the parents In the total sample maintained that their 
neighborhood is "not as good" a place to live as it was a few years 
ago. The residents of Ocean Hill-Brownsville were the most critical 
of their neighborhood (three-fifths as compared to half of those in the 
IS 201 district and a third of those in Two Bridges). Four-fifthc of 
the IS 201 parents expressed considerable dissatisfaction with thair 
neighborhood as a place for their children to grow up; two-fifths in 
Two Bridges and two-thirds in Ocean Kill expressed similar dissatis- 
faction. 

Few parents in the total sample (only one-fifth) believed that the 
schools in thair neighborhoods have improved in the last few years, 
while two-fifths thought. that the schools are not as good as they were 
in the past (see Table VI. 3). The residents of Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
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TABLE VI. 3 



PARENTS • ASSESSMENT 0? PAST AND FUTURE 



SCHOOL IMPR0V222NT (IN PER CENTS) 



Total 

Sample 



Ocean 

Hill 



Two 

Bridges 



IS 

201 



Negro 



Puerto 

Rican 



White/ 

Others 



Past Improve- 



UlwlKW 

Better 


19 


8 


32 


18 


17 


23 


26 


Sams 


30 


19 


40 


39 


25 


38 


29 


Not as good 


42 


61 


23 


42 


47 


31 


40 


Not sure 


9 


12 


5 


10 


11 


8 


6 


Future Im- 
















provement 
Get better 


30 


20 


31 


40 


33 


24 


29 


Stay sane 


22 


20 


27 


18 


16 


32 


23 


Get worse 


26 


38 


16 


24 


31 


17 


27 


Not sure 


22 


22 


26 


17 


20 


27 


21 
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were most critical of their schools; Negroes generally were more crit- 
ical than either whites or Puerto Ricans. As for the future, most par- 
ents were pessimistic about the possibility of improving their schools. 
Scarcely one- third felt that the schools would get better, while almost 
one-fourth thought they would stay the same and still another fourth 
believvd they would grow worse. The parents in Ocean Kill were the 
most pessimistic; those in IS 201 were the most optimistic. Negro and 
white parents were almost equally divided in their predictions of im- 
provement or worsening of the schools. 

Virtually no parent believed that the Negro child is receiving a 
better education than the white child. In fact, two-fifths believed 
that the whites are receiving a better education, while another two- 
fifths thought Negro and white children received education of about 
the same quality. Slightly more than half the parents of Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville and IS 201 students believed that the whites' education 
is better, while only 16 per cent of the Two Bridges parents agreed. 

Most striking, however, was the fact that three-fifths of the Negro 
parents believed that education for the white child is superior, v;hile 
two-thirds of the white and oriental and three-fifths of the Puerto 
Rican parents saw no difference in the quality of education received 
by the various races. Only in the 'Vnixed" school district— Two Bridges— 
did more parents believe that the education is equal for all child- 
ren than that white children receive a better education. The reasons 
most frequently mentioned for considering that whites receive a better 
education were that "white schools have better teachers" (28 per cent) 
and "white children have better schools" (19 per cent). 







Educational Facilities, Services, and Programs 



The educational programs receiving the most positive ratings from 
all groups of parents were the special programs for the disadvantaged, 
such as Operation Head Start, about which well over half the parents 
expressed a favorable opinion (see Table VI. 4). The conditions of the 
school buildings and the quality of textbooks and counseling were 
viewed favorably by half, the parents; lunches, curricula, and programs 
for the gifted child merited less approval. The parents in the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville and IS 201 districts were more critical of the schools 
than the parents in Tvjo Bridges. Negroes were more critical than Puerto 
Ricans; Puerto Ricans were more critical than whites. The parents who 
were most critical of schools also ware those who contended that the 
community should have more influence^in running the neighborhood schools. 



When asked about the rigidity of the curriculum ard the freedom 
of teachers to adapt the curriculum to suit different classes, half 



For full description of influence, see page 142. 
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TABLE VI. 4 

PARENTS * ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL FACILITIES, SERVICES, 
AND PROGRAMS (IN PER CENTS) 





Text- 

books 


Build- 
ings Lunches 


Coun- 

seling 


Head 

Start 

etc. 


Programs 

for 

Gifted 


Curri- 

culum 


Total Sample 
Positive* 


51 


52 


44 


48 


59 


41 


42 


Negative** 


38 


46 


46 


33 


17 


22 


47 


Not sure 


11 


2 


10 


19 


24 


37 


11 


Ocean Hill 
Positive* 


42 


38 


36 


42 


51 


36 


29 


Negative** 


53 


59 


51 


40 


20 


24 


60 


Not sure 


5 


3 


13 


18 


29 


40 


11 


Two Bridges 
Positive* 


62 


68 


56 


56 


60 


38 


50 


Negative** 


22 


31 


33 


23 


12 


19 


33 


-Not sura 


16 


1 


11 


21 


28 


43 


17 


IS 201 


Positive* 


52 


52 


40 


57 


67 


49 


46 


Negative** 


40 


46 


54 


35 


17 


23 


49 


Not sure 


8 


2 


6 


8 


16 


28 


5 


Negro 


Positive* 


43 


45 


39 


47 


63 


44 


37 


Negative** 


47 


52 


53 


37 


18 


24 


56 


Not sure 


10 


3 


8 


16 


19 


32 


7 


Puerto Rican 
Positive* 


56 


64 


50 


54 


48 


36 


49 


Negative** 


29 


33 


40 


29 


19 


22 


32 


Not sure 


15 


3 


10 


17 


33 


42 


19 


White/Other 

Positive* 


77 


66 


57 


61 


70 


47 


54 


Negative** 


18 


35 


33 


23 


7 


15 


34 


Not sure 


5 


0 


10 


16 


23 


38 


12 


♦Positive : 


Respondents gave 


ratingsof "excellent 


or "pretty 


good" 


♦♦Negative : 


Respondents gave 


ratings 


of "only fair 


" or "poor 


II 



o 

ERIC 










the parents in all three school districts felt that the curricula is 
not too rigid, a quarter believed that it is too rigid, and a quarter 
were unsure* As for the teaching of Negro history, virtually no one 
thought that the subject is overemphasized. Almost three-fifths of 
the population thought there is too little emphasis and 15 per cent 
considered the emphasis about right. Three-fourths of the parents who 
favored more community influence in the schools thought too little Negro 
history is being taught in the schools, while only 46 per cent of those 
who favor less Influence shared this feeling. 



Educational Leadership 



Teacher performance and teacher-parent, teacher-student relation- 
ships were regarded less critically than textbooks or curriculum (see 
Table VI. 5). Half the parents rated the teachers "positively" (either 
"excellent" or "pretty good") and nearly the same proportion rated them 
"negatively” ("only fair" or "poor"). The positive attitudes were 
somewhat lower than those found, >y the writer in a survey of the Negro 
population of Washington, D. ,C.* The ratings differed considerably 
among the three projects: three-fifths of the parents In Two Bridges, 

half in IS 201, and only one-third in Ocean Hill-Brownsville rated the 
teachers positively. The results in Ocean Hill -Brownsville may show 
the effect of the controversy over the transfer and dismissal of their 
teachers and may also have contributed to the decision of the LP3 and 
its administrator to transfer the teachers. Three-fifths of the v?hites 
and orientals viewed the teachers favorably, as opposed to two- fifths of 
the Negroes. Those parents who were most critical of the teachers fa- 
vored a greater degree of community influence. 



A somewhat more critical view was expressed by the parents when 
they evaluated the interest of teachers in the students: a quarter of 

the parents believed that teachers are "very interested," while nearly 
half thought teachers are only "somewhat interested" in the children. 
The figure may reflect the sense expressed in the HARYOU study when it 
accounts for students who are achieving below grade^lsvel by saying 
that "substandard performance is expected of them." Again, the parents 
in Ocean Hill were far more critical of teacher interest than those in 
either Two Bridges or IS- 201. Twice as many whites in the total sam- 
ple (41 per cent) as Negroes (21 per cent) believed that teachers are 
very interested. But the parents who favored less consuinity influence 
were much more likely to feel that the teachers are interested in their 
children than were those who favored more community influence in the 
school system. This pattern also held true for parents who thought the 
teachers have a real understanding of the "problems the child faces in 











Harry Pas sow, Toward Creating a Kodcl Urban School System (New 



York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1967), pp. 63-65. 



2 HARY0U. op. cit . , p. 237. 
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TABLE VI. 5 



PARENTS* ASSESSMENT 07 TEACHERS III THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM (IN PER CENTS) 





Total 

Sample 


Ocean 

Hill 


Two 

Bridges 


IS 

201 


Negro 


Puerto 

Rican 


White/ 

Others 


Teachers 

Positive* 


49 


38 


58 


50 


43 


55 


58 


Negative** 


47 


58 


35 


47 


52 


38 

7 


34 

8 


Not sure 


4 


4 


7 


3 


5 


Teachers' Inter- 
est in Children 
Very interested 


25 


17 


36 


21 


21 


27 


41 


Somewhat interested 45 


41 


41 


54 


49 


45 


33 


Hardly interested 


24 


37 


17 


18 


25 


21 


22 


Not sure 


6 


5 


6 


8 


5 


7 


4 



Teachers * Vader* 
standing or Dist - 



rict Li fa 
Positive* 
Negative** 
Not sure 



45 

47 

8 



34 

58 

8 



61 

31 

8 



44 

51 

5 



39 

54 

7 



57 

35 

8 



60 

33 

7 



Parent- teacher 
Relationships 



Positive* 
Negative** 
Not sura 



52 

40 

8 



35 

56 

8 



67 55 

25 40 

8 5 



45 

47 

8 



61 

34 

5 



63 

27 

10 



Student-teacher 

Relationships 

Positive* 

Negative** 

Not sure 



48 

45 

7 



38 

36 

6 



56 

32 

12 



51 

43 

6 



44 

48 

8 



54 

38 

8 



57 

38 

5 



♦Positive: Respondents gave ratings of "excellent ** or "pretty good" 
♦♦Negative: Respondents gave ratings of "only fair" or "poor" 
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growing up in this neighborhood." Parents who were more skeptical of 
the teachers' ability to understand life in the immediate school area 
favored greater community influence. Negroes also were more skeptical 
than whites and Puerto Ricans on this matter. 

Parent-teacher relationships were rated somewhat more positively 
by the parents than were student-teacher relationships. Whites and 
Puerto Ricans were more positive about both these relationships than 
were Negroes. The parents in the Ocean Hill-Brcwnsville district were 
more critical than others. 

When asked, "If you had a choice, would you rather have your child- 
ren taught mostly by Negro teachers, mostly white teachers, or doesn't 
it make any difference on way or the other?" the overwhelming majority 
of all parents (82 per cent)— whites and Negroes-replied that it made 
no difference to them. Only 17 per cent of the Negroes, 9 per cent of 
the whites and others, and 1 per cent of the Puerto Ricans preferred 
Negro teachers. The greatest preference for Negro teachers occurred 
among the Ocean Hill-Brownsville parents (one in five). Only 10 per 
cent of the parents in the IS 201 district and 3 per cent of those in 
the Two Bridges district shared this preference. 

The parents generally criticized the performance of the educational 
leaders--the Board of Education, the project administrator, and the 
local project bosrd. Certainly none was rated as doing an excellent 
job. The Board of Education receives the most criticism from the par- 
ents, nearly three-fifths of whoa evaluated the Board's job as "only 
fair or poor." Negroes were more critical than whites (69 per cent 
as opposed to 46 per cent). 

The principal was the most highly esteemed educational leader 
(see Table VI. 6), with half the parents rating his performance posi- 
tively. Negroes, however, were far less satisfied with the perform- 
ance of principals than were other groups. The parents of children in 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville also were much more critical of their principals 
than were the parents in the Two Bridges or the IS 201 districts. This 
result was surprising, inasmuch as the Ocean Hill project board has 
been able to select new principals outside the competitive list pro- 
vided by the Board of Education. 

It is more difficult to evaluate tha parents' assessments of the 
project administrators and the local project boards, since they were 
new and in the developing stages at the time of the survey. In both 
Instances, but particularly in the case of the project administrators, 
significant numbers of parents were "not sure" how to evaluate these 
leaders' performances. Each of the projects retained a different kind 
of project administrator. Rhody McCoy has taught and been a superin- 
tendent in the system for twenty years; he has gained wide exposure 
through the media during the Ocean Hill-Brownsville controversy. John 
Bremer is a college professor who left the Two Bridges project even- 
tually but while th^re remained somewhat aloof in his contact with the 
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community. Charles Wilson of IS 201 came to the project as an admin- 
istrator from outside the school system. 

The project administrator drew more criticism than the project 
beard. Only one-fourth of the parents rated him as doing an "excellent 
or pretty good" job. About 40 per cent of the parents in the Ocean Hill* 
Brownsviile and IS 201 demonstration projects believed their project 
administrators ware doing only a "fair" or a "poor" job, compared to 
14 per cent in the Two Bridges demonstration project. The criticism 
most frequently leveled at the project administrator in Ocean Hill was 
that the "kids are not getting any schooling” (15 per cent). With re- 
gard to the recent controversy over the transfer and dismissal of 
teachers in the Ocean Hill project, only 29 per cent of the total sam- 
ple supported the project board and administrator, while 24 per cent 
supported the teachers. 
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Patterns of Influence in School Matters 



The remoteness of public service agencies from their clients and 
of policy-makers from their constituents in large urban systems is a 
long-time problem of urban politics. The parents were asked what they 
thought happens when they contact school officials about school prob- 
lems and whether they felt they will get a sympathetic hearing and ac- 
tion. They expressed considerable trust in the professional staff; 
two-thirds of the parents believed that the teachers and principals 
will understand and try to help (sea Table VI. 7). Slightly more than 
half the parents thought the local project boards will understand and 
try to help them, but only two-fifths of them expected the project ad- 
ministrators and the Board of Education to be as responsive. In fact, 
nearly half the parents are cynical about the Board of Education, feel- 
ing that the Board members will listen but avoid doing anything, or 
else will Ignore them and their problems. The parents in the Ocean Hill* 
Brownsville project were the most cynical. As expected, those who fa- 
vored more community influence believed the local project board will 
understand the problem and try to help; they also expected the same 
response from the principal and teachers. Like the Negroes, they did 
not expect as favorable a response to parental problems from the pro- 
ject administrator as from the local project boards. 

In answer to the question whether educational policy-makers "gen- 
erally try to do what most parents In this neighborhood want, what 
those with more influence want, or do they generally act pretty much 
on their own?" the parents considered the local project board more 
responsive to parents than either the project administrator or the Board 
of Education (see Table VI. 8). Two-fifths of the parents in the total 
sample believed that the Board of Education generally acts pretty much 
on its own. Half the parents in Ocean Hill-Brownsville and half the 
Negro parents in the total sample believed that the Board of Education 
will act independently. However, they thought that the local project 
board will respond to the parents.. The response of the project admin- 
istrator is expected to fall somewhere between- -he is not quite as 
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TABLE VI. 7 



PARENTS * ASSESSMENT 01 HOW SCHOOL OFFICIALS WOULD RESPOND 
TO PARENTAL PROBLEMS (IN PER CENTS) 



129 



Total 

Sample 


Ocean 

Hill 


Two 

Bridges 


IS 

201 


Negro 


Puerto 

Rican 


White/ 

Others 


Board of Education 
















Understand/try to 


help 


40 


27 


49 


43 


36 


45 


47 


Listen/avoid doing 


anything 


27 


36 


14 


30 


33 


20 


13 


Ignore 


20 


23 


18 


17 


21 


15 


23 


Not sure 13 

Pro 1 net Administrator 


14 


19 


10 


10 


20 


17 


Understand/try to 


help 


44 


46 


37 


51 


48 


39 


41 


Listen/avoid doing 


antyhing 


17 


18 


14 


20 


19 


14 


16 


Ignore 


6 


7 


6 


6 


8 


6 


1 


Not sure 


33 


29 


43 


23 


25 


41 


42 


Local Project Board 
Understand/ try to 


help 


55 


56 


46 


64 


60 


51 


44 


Listen/avoid doing 


anything 


12 


14 


9 


14 


15 


7 


14 


Ignore 


4 


6 


4 


3 


5 


5 


1 


Not sure 


29 


24 


41 


19 


20 


37 


41 


Principal 
Understand /try to 


help 


64 


52 


73 


63 


60 


72 


64 


Listen/avoid doing 


anything 


19 


28 


13 


15 


21 


11 


27 


Ignore 


6 


9 


4 


6 


9 


5 


» «• 


Not sure 


11 


11 


10 


11 


10 


22 


9 


Teachers 


Understand /try to 








% 


60 


75 


71 


help 


65 


51 


76 


68 


Listen/avoid doing 


anything 


15 


23 


9 


14 


21 


7 


10 


Ignore 


6 


8 


5 


4 


6 


5 


7 


Not sure 


14 


18 


10 


14 


13 


13 


12 
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TABLE VI. 8 



PARENTS' ASSESSMENT 0? WHOM SCHOOL OFFICIALS RESPOND 
TO HOST (IN PER CENTS) 



4 * — — 


Total 

Sample 


Ocean 

Hill 


Two 

Bridges 


IS 

201 


Negro 


Puerto 

Rican 


White/ 

Others 


Board of Education 


Parents 


24 


19 


28 


24 


23 


26 


26 


Influentials 


20 


21 


16 


23 


20 


15 


26 


Act on own 


43 


50 


37 


42 


48 


35 


37 


Not sure 


13 


10 


19 


11 


9 


24 


11 


Prolect Administrator 
Parents 30 


28 


26 


35 


30 


26 


31 


Influentials 


19 


24 


16 


17 


20 


19 


17 


Act on own 


18 


22 


12 


27 


23 


13 


9 


Not sure 


33 


26 


46 


21 


27 


42 


43 


Locsl Board . _ 


Parents 


42 


47 


35 


44 


41 


44 


40 


Influentials 


11 


12 


9 


12 


14 


6 


11 


Act on own 


18 


17 


15 


22 


23 


12 


6 


Not sure 


29 


24 


41 


22 


22 


38 


43 
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likely to act on his own as the Board of Education or be as responsive 
to the parents as the local governing board. 

In discussing the most effective way to express their views about 
some school program, one-third of the parents said they would contact 
the local principal, one-fourth would contact the New' York City Eoard 
of Education, and one-fifth would go through the local parents associ- 
ation. Two-fifths of the parents in the Two Bridges district would go 
to their local principals. One-third of the parents in IS 201 and a 
quarter of those in Ocean Hi 11-Browns villa would contact the New York 
City Board of Education (approaching the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion was considered the least effective way to make their views known). 

Community Influence in the Schools 

There is little doubt that change has taken place in the field of 
education during the past year or so, especially in the delegation of 
authority to local school boards. Almost two-fifths (38 per cent) of 
the parents believed that the community "has m ore influence in the 
schools now compared with a year ago," while only a tenth of them felt 
that the corpus hi ty has lost influence. The most striking finding here 
is the opinion of half the Negro parents that there has been an increase 
in conminity influence. 

Nevertheless, two-fifths of the total sample believed that the 
community has too little influence in running the schools (see Table 
VI. 9); half the Negroes believed there is too little influence. On 
specific items, such as designing curricula, determining how money will 
be spent, hiring and removing teachers, hiring and removing principals 
and supervisors, two-fifths to one-half of the parents believed that 
the ccnmiunity has too little influence. This W3S the range of opinions 
for the items rated by the parents in both the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
and IS 201 districts, compared to only one-third of the parents in the 
Two Bridges district. The responses supported the contention of the 
advocates of community control that the parents want to play a larger 
role and have more influence in determining who teaches their children. 

A majority of parents believed that if a strong decentralization 
plan were to be 6et up and the communities assumed responsibility for 
their neighborhood schools, both parent leaders and the professional 
school staff would have the major influence (sea Table VI. 10). How- 
ever, when asked what single group should have the greatest influence, 
a slight plurality of parents chose the professional school staff over 
parent leaders. These findings were evidence of the classic struggle 
between parents and professionals for control of the schools. There 
was no clearcut majority for either contestant among the demonstration 
project parents. Virtually no one believed that black militant groups 
or local politicians should have the greatest influence, although 10 per 
cent of the parents thought that the black militants would have influ- 
ence and 20 per cent thought tha politicians would be influential. 
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TABLE VI. 9 

PARENTS ' ASSESSMENT 0? COMMUNITY INFLUENCE IN RUNNING 

THE SCHOOLS (IN PER CENTS) 
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Total 

Sample 


Ocean 

Hill 


Two 

Bridges 


IS 

201 


Negro 


Puerto 

Rican 


White/ 

Others 


General 
Too much 


16 


19 


6 


24 


21 


9 


10 


Too little 


42 


46 


33 


49 


49 


34 


36 


Right amount 


20 


16 


28 


15 


18 


20 


25 


Not sure 


22 


19 


33 


12 


12 


37 


29 


Determining 
Too much 


Curriculum 

10 


11 


4 


16 


13 


7 


4 


Too little 


46 


56 


34 


50 


54 


35 


42 


Right amount 


24 


15 


32 


23 


20 


26 


26 


Not sure 


20 


18 


30 


11 


13 


32 


28 



Determining Kou Money 
Will Re Spent 



Too much 


6 


9 


3 


6 


7 


6 


1 


Too little 


47 


50 


38 


55 


54 


39 


36 


Right amount 


17 


12 


20 


19 


16 


17 


22 


Not sure 


30 


29 


39 


20 


23 


38 


41 


Hiring Teachers 
Too much 


12 


16 


8 


13 


16 


9 


6 


Too little 


47 


53 


35 


52 


54 


34 


39 


Right amount 


19 


12 


27 


18 


15 


24 


26 


Not sure 


22 


19 


30 


17 


15 


35 


29 



Removing Teachers 



Too much 


15 


19 


9 


16 


18 


11 


7 


Too little 


44 


48 


30 


53 


51 


32 


38 


Right amount 


18 


13 


27 


12 


14 


22 


20 


Not sure 


23 


20 


34 


19 


17 


35 


35 


Hiring Principals 
















and Supervisors 
















Too much 


12 


15 


6 


15 


16 


8 


4 


Too little 


44 


52 


31 


50 


52 


30 


38 


Right amount 


18 


10 


25 


18 


15 


22 


17 


Not sure 


26 


23 


38 


17 


17 


40 


41 



Removing Principals 
and Supervisors 



Too much 


13 


17 


8 


16 


17 


9 


6 


Too little 


42 


51 


27 


50 


51 


31 


23 


Right amount 


17 


10 


26 


16 


13 


21 


26 


Not sure 


28 


22 


39 


18 


19 


39 


40 
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TABLE VI. 10 

PARENTS * ASSESSMENT 0? WHAT GROUPS WOULD BE AND WHAT 
SINGLE GROUP SHOULD BE INFLUENTIAL UNDER A STRONG 
DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM (IN PER CENTS) 
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Total Ocean Two IS Puerto White/ 

Sample Hill Bridges 201 Negro Rican Others 



Would Be Influential 



Parent leaders 


61 


56 


Professional school 






staff 


51 


43 


Local politicians 


20 


19 


Local poverty 






workers 


17 


23 


Local religious 






leaders 


22 


27 


Civic leaders 


33 


39 


Black militant 






leaders 


10 


14 


Should Be Influential 




Parent leaders 


28 


26 


Professional school 






staff 


35 


39 


Local politicians 


2 


1 


Local poverty 






workers 


2 


3 


Local religious 






leaders 


3 


3 


Civic leaders 


5 


7 


Black militant 






leaders 


2 


2 



64 


62 


64 


58 


47 


55 


56 


52 


55 


41 


24 


18 


19 


20 


30 


11 


16 


17 


16 


19 


19 


21 


21 


22 


23 


34 


25 


31 


34 


43 


2 


15 


13 


6 


3 


25 


35 


33 


20 


26 


38 


26 


31 


39 


44 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


-- 


6 


3 


5 


2 


13 


mm 


3 


3 


.. 


m m 



Note: Suras equal tnore than 100 per cent because respondents could 

give more than one answer 
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Clearly, parents want core Influence over the school system. Cri- 
ticism of the systea generates a desire for more community influence, 
as indicated by the fact that an overwhelming majority of parents vno 
were critical of the schools wanted more influence. Seventy per cent or 
more of those who rated the school personnel negatively thought com- 
munity should have core control, as did the parents who criticized t e 
curriculum, the textbooks, the special programs, and the school build- 
ings . But even those persons who rated school personnel and equipment 
positively favored more community influence, although to a lesser de- 
gree than those who ware critical of the schools. This pattern was 
strongest in the case of student-teacher and parent-teacher relation- 

the local project board, and the project administrator. 

In the case of the project administrators, four out of f ive parents wh 
rated them positively wanted more community influence, which may indi- 
cate either that they view these officials as an important means of se- 
curing community influence or see a need for them to be more responsive 

to the community. 



Strategies for Change 



There is a great need to develop a variety of strategies for change 
in order to deal with reform of the urban school. Sosas strategies 
should be pedagogical, some administrative and managerial, and some po- 
litical. The majority of parents thought that "not enough is being done 
to improve the schools" and three out of five viewed the reduction of 
overcrowding as the most important step toward improving 5 h ** r 
Better discipline ranked second, with slightly under one-half the par 
ents choosing this alternative as a necessary step to improve the 
schools. Most parents believed, however, that steps have 
in the demonstration project schools to reduce overcrowding, teach Span 
ish train teachers' aides, improve discipline, reduce class size, hire 
TBore Nagro teachers, and provide organized storefront school operations. 



Nevertheless, the parents failed to agree on a strategy *° r * m P*°** 
in» the schools. One-third thought the most effective means is to elect 
better public officials; one-quarter would write letters to and peti- 
tion their public officials, in comparison to the one-fifth who thou ht 
that putting the local community legally in charge of the schools will 
accomplish this end. Only 13 per cent believed that demonstrations end 
boycotts will improve the schools. Kor were the parents clear on how 
the project boards should be selected, although most felt they should 
play a major role in the process of selection. Thirty-five par cen 
thought the majority of the local project boards should be elected by 
the community, with the rest appointed by the Mayor and the New York 
City Board of Education. Thirty-one per cent thought that the local 
project board should be elected by the parents In the community. More 
Negro than white parents chose this method--35 as compared to 2 per 

cent. 



When it came to politics, a quarter of the parents In the 
sample considered themselves moderates and another quarter were liberal 
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(see Table VI. 11). Only 16 per cent considered themselves conservative 
and a mere 4 per cent perceived themselves as radical. One- third of 
the Ocean Hill-Brcwnsville parents, or twice as many as in IS 201, con- 
sidered themselves liberal. More white than Negro or Puerto Rican par- 
ents considered themselves moderate, whereas more Negroes than whites 
or Puerto Ricans described themselves as liberal. 

Anywhere from a tenth to a quarter of the parents participated in 
any one of the political activities listed. Those activities most fre- 
quently engaged in ware demonstrating and writing or speaking to a pub- 
lic official. Ocean Hill parents were the most politicised; approxi- 
mately one-third of them had demonstrated and boycotted the schools. 

More than one-quarter of the Ocean Hill parents had picketed and written 
or spoken to public officials. Whites and Negroes were about equally 
active. However, they concentrated on different means for their polit- 
ical expression. More of the white than Negro or Puerto Rican parents 
belonged to political organizations, participated in rent strikes, and 
went to their local project boards, whereas more Negroes had boycotted 
the schools. . Puerto Ricans were less politically active than either 
Negroes or whites. However, a large proportion of them- -about one- 
quarter— had demonstrated. 

Almost a third of the parents reported that they voted when given 
an opportunity to elect members of the local project boards in the past 
year (see Table VI. 11). This was somewhat more than half the number of 
parents voting in the 1955 mayoralty election. Less than a quarter 
voted in the Ocean Hill-Browns ville district election, while two-fifths 
voted in IS 201 and nearly one -third voted in Two Bridges. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the registered voters did vote in the LPB elections. 



The Sense of Sanctioning 

The parents interviewed sensed that there might be seme negative 
sanctioning in the c disunity schools (see Table VI. 12). One-third felt 
that if they took a public stand on an unpopular issue in the coramun- 
ity, they would be regarded as "troublemakers. M In IS 201, 42 per cent 
of the parents expressed this attitude. 

More parents in the total sample believed that their friends would 
ridicule rather than admire them if they took such a stand. Only In 
Ocean Hill did more parents think that they would be admired rather 
than ridiculed if they took a public stand on an unpopular issue. More 
white parents also thought they would be admired by friends that be- 
lived they would be ridiculed. The opposite was true of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. 



Two- fifths of the parents believed that their protesting an action 
taken by school officials might influence the way their children are 
treated in school, compared to 29 per cent who thought this would not 
happen. Nearly half the parents in the IS 201 project thought that 
protesting an action would influence the way their children are treated 
in school. Puerto Ricans had a lower sense of sanctioning than either 
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POLITICAL BEHAVIOR AND IDENTIFICATION OF DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECT FARE NTS (IN PER CENTS) 



Total 

Sample 






Ocean 

Hill 



Two IS Puerto White/ 

Bridges 201 Negro Rican Others 



Political Activities 



Attended pol rally 18 

Wrote letter to 

public official 22 

Belong pol org'n 13 

Participated in 

rent strike 10 

Joined picket line 19 

Boycotted store 13 

Boycotted school 19 

Demonstrated 22 

Went to LPB 13 

Voting Behavior 
Voted for LPB, 1967 30 

Voted mayoralty, 

1965 48 

Registered to vote 59 

Political Ideology 
Conservative 16 

liiddlc-of-road 26 . 

Liberal 25 

Radical 4 

Not sure 28 
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19 


17 


20 


21 


14 


19 


29 


21 


16 


26 


13 


24 


16 


15 


9 


14 


11 


20 


14 


6 


10 


10 


9 


14 


28 


14 


14 


19 


18 


19 


21 


9 


8 


14 


9 


14 


34 


10 


13 


24 


9 


19 


33 


19 


13 


21 


24 


21 


20 


12 


7 


14 


9 


17 



22 


31 


42 


31 


28 


33 


38 


55 


49 


48 


45 


57 


51 


63 


64 


61 


55 


60 



12 


11 


24 


18 


13 


13 


25 


28 


26 


25 


24 


33 


32 


27 


17 


28 


20 


25 


5 


1 


7 


6 


1 


1 


26 


34 


25 


22 


41 


27 
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TABLE VI. 12 



PARENTS* SENSE OF SANCTIONING IF THEY SHOULD TAKE A 
PUBLIC STAND ON AN UNPOPULAR ISSUE 
(IN PER CENT) 



Total 

Sample 


Ocean 

Hill 


Two 

Bridges 


IS 

201 


Negro 


Puerto 

Rican 


White/ 

Others 


Reaction of Friends 
Would admire 


25 


31 


25 


19 


29 


19 


24 


Would ridicule 


2S 


25 


26 


35 


32 


27 


20 


K6t sure 


45 


44 


48 


42 


37 


53 


54 


Refutation In 
Community. 
Community leader 


24 


29 


23 


18 


26 


20 


19 


Troublemaker 


33 


30 


27 


42 


37 


31 


21 


Not sure 


43 


40 


50 


38 


36 


49 


60 


Effect on Job 


Would help 


18 


21 


14 


18 


18 


17 


it 


Would cause trouble 


21 


19 


15 


31 


28 


14 | 


10 


Not sure 


58 


55 


69 


49 


51 


69 


70 


Effect of Protest on 
Child in School 
Might influence 


41 


40 


35 


49 


44 


35 


46 


Would not influence 


29 


32 


32 


23 


31 


27 


26 


Not sure 


30 


29 


33 


27 


25 


37 


29 
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whites or Negroes. This response does not mean, however, that the par- 
ents were inactive in school affairs. Two-fifths of the parents in the 
sample belonged to parents associations; almost 90 per cent reported 
that they visited their schools in the past year. Although most of these 
parents went on Parents Visiting Day, nearly one-third visited princi- 
pals or teachers on other occasions. 

The demand for community control has arisen partly from the fail- 
ure to integrate IS 201 and partly from the general difficulty in de- 
segregating the public schools. Thus, it is important to note that more 
than half the parents in the sample preferred integrating the schools to 
improving schools that already are desegregated (see Table VI. 13). As 
a follow-up to the question on integrated education, the parents were 
asked their opinions of tv?o quite different approaches that would achieve 
this objective. The first is busing of students within New York City; 
almost half (47 par cent) of the sample opposed this move, while 39 par 
cent favored it. Only 16 per cent of the whites favored busing, while 
half the Negroes approved. The second approach is the expansion of the 
New York City school system into soma for of metropolitan school dist- 
rict to include parts of the suburbs just outside the city. Nearly half 
the total sample thought this a good idea. 



Parents and the Dilemma of Decentralization 



The three demonstration projects are located in disadvantaged areas; 
although parents did not consider education as the most important prob- 
lem, few of them viewed their schools as excellent and most voiced dis- 
satisfaction. The parents did not believe that their schools have im- 
proved in the last few years— if anything, they have become worse. In 
addition, parents were pessimistic about the possibilities for future 
improvement • Those parents who were more critical of the school sys- 
tein--its facilities, services, programs, and those who run it— believed 
that the community should have more influence in shaping the character 
and content of their children’s education. However, they were not par- 
ticularly well satisfied with the performance of the three demonstration 
projects. 

Public support for the schools in disadvantaged areas may never 
have been strong, but the intense and prolonged controversy over edu- 
cational matters raises questions and criticism of the school system. 
Parents* dissatisfaction with the schools included the educational 
personnel- -the Board of Education, the local project administrator, and 
the local project board— who are the objects of criticism and some feel- 
o£ distrust on the part of the parents. On the other hand, the parents 
were optimistic about approaching the principals and the teachers with 
their specific problems. They considered the LPBs as sources of influ- 
ence and mediators between the community and the Board of Education. 

Almost twice as many parents supported (46 per cent) ns opposed 
(26 per cent) decentralization (see Table VI. 14). Over one-third of 
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TABLE VI. 13 



PARENTS' POSITIONS ON SCHOOL INTEGRATION, BUSING, AND 
EXPANDING THE SCHOOL SYSTEM (IN PER CENTS) 





Total 


Ocean 


Two 


IS 




Puerto 


White/ 




Sample 


Hill 


Bridges 


201 


Negro 


Rican 


Others 


Integration 
Integrate schools 
Improve segregated 


53 


57 


50 


53 


56 


53 


38 




schools 


32 


37 


19 


41 


37 


22 


30 


Not sure 


15 


6 


32 


6 


7 


25 


32 


Busing within Naw 
York City 
Favor 


39 


48 


19 


52 


48 


30 


16 


Oppose 


47 


43 


60 


38 


43 


53 


56 


Not sure 


24 


9 


21 


10 


9 


17 


28 


Metropolitan School 














System 
Good idea 


47 


48 


34 


61 


54 


39 


31 


Not a good idea 


27 


23 


27 


29 


26 


25 


31 


Not sure 


26 


29 


39 


10 


20 


36 


38 
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TABLE VI. 14 

PARENTS' POSITIONS ON DECENTRALIZATION AND THE OCEAN 
HILL- BROVINS V ILLE TEACHER DISPUTE 
(IN PER CENTS) 



I 

■ 



Total Ocean Two IS Puerto White/ 

Sample Hill Bridgsa 201 Negr o Rican Others 



Position on De- 
















centralization 
Support 
Oppose 
Not sure 


46 

26 

28 


60 

33 

17 


39 

26 

34 


48 

17 

34 


52 

26 

22 


35 

26 

39 


41 

26 

33 


Position on OH-B 
















Teacher Dispute 
Favor OH-B Project 
Favor teachers 
Neither 
Not sure 


29 

24 

8 

38 


32 

29 
9 

30 


22 

26 

8 

44 


34 

16 

8 

43 


34 

25 

8 

33 


20 

21 

8 

51 


30 

29 

6 

35 
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the parents in Two Bridges and IS 201 were not sure how they stood on 
decentralization. There was much more certainty in Ocean Hill, where 
60 per cent supported decentralization, one-third opposed it, and only 
17 per cent were not sure. IS 201 parents who took a position on de- 
centralisation supported it three to one. A larger proportion of Neg- 
roes (52 per cent) supported decentralization than did whites of Puerto 
Ricans. There was not complete agreement among the parents that any 
one group would or should have complete control of a decentralized 
district. They viewed decentralization as an opportunity for greater 
community participation, but they expected and preferred to have pro- 
fessional educators participate in planning the educational programs. 

The most publicized event involving the demonstration projects was 
the dispute between the Ocean Hill local school authorities and the UFT 
teachers. When asked in May, 1968, whom they supported, 29 per cent of 
the parents indicated support for Ocean Hill, 24 per cent for the teach- 
ers, 8 per cent for neither, and 38 per cent were unsure. The .differ- 
ential in support expressed between the two contenders was greatest in 
IS 201, where 34 per cent supported Ocean Hill and only 16 per cent sup- 
ported the teachers. Oddly enough, the contest was closest in Ocean 
Hill, where 32 per cent supported the project and 29 per cent supported 
the teachers. These figures for Ocean Hi 11 -Brownsville, however, war© 
to change dramatically as the confrontation continued into and through 
the following fall. 

The people who will determine the future direction of the public 
schools of New York City, education for the disadvantaged, and decen- 
tralization face a dilemma* On the one hand, dissatisfaction with the 
present educational system has led many to advocate change, specific- 
ally the need for increased community involvement in the schools, if 
not outright control of the local schools. On the other hand, the ex- 
perience of this past year has not only created anxiety on the part of 
the general community and professional staff, but the parents have given 
only qualified support to those who assume leadership in the local demon 
stration projects. 

The Board of Education recently has delegated more substantial 
powers to the local projects boards, but it has done so only with safe- 
guards to protect the rights of the professional staff, especially the 
teachers and principals, whom the parents consider reasonably trust- 
worthy. The delegation of additional authority to the demonstration 
projects, as long as there is an adequate means of organizing the pro- 
fessional staff and parents in a meaningful partnership, should reduce 
the time and energy that have been expended in the past in the struggle 
for power. One solution to the dilemma facing the New York City schools 
would be to develop a flexible system that will create opportunities 
for the participants in the educational process-students, parents, 
teachers, supervisors, and board members— to share in a more effective 
working relationship. The next chapter will explore the differentials 
between the politically relevant and the apoliticals in this process. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PARENTS SEARCH FOR MORS COMMUNITY INFLUENCE 1 



This chapter is concerned with assessing the sentiments, attitudes, 
and activities of those parents who want more community and parental 
influence in the affairs of the Nsw York City schools , as well as of 
those parents who oppose the greater community and parental influence 
that cay result from decentralization of the school system. This is an 
analysis, of course, of disadvantaged parents who are considered by 
Dost people, if not by themselves, to be powerless in the system. Par- 
ents in each of the three demons trat ion project districts— -Ocean Hill- 
Browns vi lie, IS 201, and Two Bridges— were divided into two groups: 
those who favored more and those who favored less influence. 

In order to determine the desire for more or for less influence, 
the following two questions were asked: "Generally, do you feel the 

community has too much influence in the running of the schools in this 
neighborhood, too little influence, or just about the right amount of 
Influence in the running of the schools In this neighborhood?" and "All 
in all, would you say you are strongly in favor of decentralization of 
the New York school system, somewhat in favor of decentralization, 
somewhat opposed to decentralization, or strongly opposed to decentral- 
ization?" 

Parents ware classified as wanting more community influence if 
they responded "too little influence" to the first question. If they 
responded "right amount" or "not sure" to the first question but "strong- 
ly in favor" or "somewhat in favor" to the second question, they wars 
also classified as wanting wore community influence. They were classi- 
fied as wanting less community influence if they responded "too much 
influence" to the first question. If they responded "the right amount" 
or "not sure" to the first question but answered the second question 
with "strongly opposed" or "somewhat opposed," they also ware classi- 
fied as wanting less community influence. 

In all three school districts approximately twice as many parents 
favored more rather than less community influence. Nearly three-fifths 
of those in Ocean Hill-Brownsville and IS 201 favored core influence, 
as compared to less than one- third who favored less influence. Half of 
the parents in. Two Bridges wanted more to say about the schools; more 
than one-fifth would have preferred less. 



^This chapter is a revision of an article to be published in 
Education and Urban Society . 
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Table VII. 1 presents the socio-economic characteristics of the 
parents in the three districts. The groups of parents who favored more 
community influence in their schools and those who favored less showed 
some variations from one district to another, as well as within the 
districts. The higher the educational level of t!>e parents, the more 
likely they were to favor a greater degree of community influence in the 
school system. Two out of five of those with an eighth-grsde education 
or less wanted less influence; only ona-quarter favored more. A hi = ner 
level of income did not necessarily affect these attitudes, nor was oc- 
cupatlonal status important. 



Race did not seem to affect the amount of influence desired until 
each district was examined separately. Then the following differences 
appeared: more than three-quarters of the Negroes but only 17 per c^nt 

of P the Puerto Ricens in Ocean Hill-Brownsville favored greater community 
influence in their schools. In the Two Bridges district, however, only 
one-quarter of the Negroes but nearly one-half of the Puerto Ricans 

favored more influence. 



The Parents 1 Assessment of the local Schools. 



The parents who favored greater community influence in running their 
schools were somewhat more optimistic about future improvement of the 
schools. Nearly one-third of all the parents who wanted more influence 
thought the schools would "get batter," as opposed to one- fifth of those 
who favored less influence. The parents in the IS 201 district who 
favored greater community influence were the most optimistic; nearly 
on*-half of them felt that their schools would improve. On the other 

the largest proportion (44 per cent) of the Ocean Hill parents who 
favored less Influence expected that their schools would g-t worse in 

the future. 



When asked whether Negro children get a better education than white 
children in the New York City public schools, two-fifths of all th. e p 
ents felt that white children got a better education. Almost half of 

the parents favoring more community Influence held this /three -fifths 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville and IS 201 demonstration projects three-fifths 
of those parents who wanted the community to have more influence in 
school affairs maintained that white children get a better education. 



Parents who favored more community influence were, of course, more 
critical of the system; parents who favored less community influence 
gave more positive ratings to the educational system, as well a3 to t 
textbooks, buildings, lunch programs, counseling, and curricula (see 
Table VII. 2). Only in assessing "programs like Head Start and 'pro- 
grams for the gifted" did the ratings of the parents favoring more in- 
fluence match those of the parents who opposed greater community influ- 

ence • 
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When responses in the three districts were compared, the propor- 
tions of parents favoring greater influence in Ocean Hill contrasted 
most sharply with those favoring loss influence. Only one-third of 
those wanting more influence viewed textbooks positively, compared to 
over one-half of those wanting less influence. Less than ona-third of 
the parents who wanted a greater say positively assessed their school 
buildings, in comparison to one-half of those who favored less influ- 
ence. Twice as many parents who favored less influence (53 p*r cent) 
es parent? who favored more (28 per cent) felt that counseling was 
good. Curriculum was viewed unfavorably by 72 par cent of those want- 
ing more influence, whereas nearly one-half of those desiring less in- 
fluence viewed the curriculum positively. 



Nearly three-fourths of the parents desiring greater community in- 
fluence felt that too little Negro history is being taught in the 
schools, an opinion which was shared by 46 per cent of the parents fa- 
voring less community influence. Parents desiring greater community 
influence (~8 per cent) were more likely than those who preferred less 

Influence (17 par cent) to view the curriculum in the schools a 3 ’’too 
rigid . 



Most parents did not think that the necessary attempts ware bain<* 
ma e to improve tha schools. Consistently, those parents who wanted 
greater community Influence criticized as insufficient tha attempts to 
reduce overcrowding, teach Spanish, train teacher aides, improve dis- 

k? j nC, i: re f UCe c * ass s * 2 ®> ®nd hire more Negro teachers. Nearly two- 
thirds of those wanting more influ?^nce thought that no attempt was b*- 
ing made to reduce overcrowding, compared to less than half of those 
wanting less influence. Approximately one-half of the parents wanting 
more Influence said that Spanish was not being taught, whereas only 
one-third of their opposites made this assessment. Nearly ona-third of 
the parents wanting more influence said nothing was being done to im- 
prove discipline; one-half of those favoring less influence made this 
ciaia. Three-fifths of the parents favoring more influence perceived 
no attempt to reduce class size, whereas two-fifths of those favoring 
less influence had this perception. Cne-half of those favoring more 
influence claimed that nothing was being done to get more Negro teach- 
ers, whereas less than one- third of their counterparts gave this answer. 
Consistently, the parents favoring less influence were more often unsure 

of what attempts were being made to improve schools than ware those who 
favored more influence. 



The greatest differences in assessment of school improvements be- 
tween parents favoring more influence and parents favoring less occurred 
in Ocean Hill and IS 201. Whether or not these improvements actually 
are being attempted, it is important for school officials to consider 
the fact that such a large proportion of respondents felt a deficiency. 
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Eva luation of the Educational Leaders 




: 




Although teachers fared better In the evaluation than other lead- 
ers of the educational system, there ware distinct differences in the 
opinions of the various groups of parents. Again, teacher performance, 
teacher-parent relationships, and teacher-student relationships ware re- 
garded more critically by the parents who wanted greater influence in 
the schools’ (sea Table VII. 3). Those parents in Ocean Hill-Erownsville 
and Two Bridges who desired greater community influence were especially 
critical of the schools. Only abo.ut one-quarter of those desiring more 
influence positively assessed the teachers and their relationships to 
the community, parents, and students, whereas about one-half of those 
favoring less influence viewed the teachers positively in these matters. 
Similarly, of those favoring more influence in Two Bridges, nearly one- 
half viewed teachers and their relationships negatively, compared to 
less than one-quarter of those who favored less influence. 

When asked, "If you had a choice, would you rather have your child- 
ren taught mostly by Negro teachers, mostly by white teachers, or doesn’t 
it make any difference one way or the other?" ths overwhelming majority 
(82 per cent) of all parents replied that it made no difference to them. 
In Ocean Hill, however, one-fourth of the parents favoring more commun- 
ity influence preferred Negro teachers; one-tenth of the parents desir- 
ing less community influence expressed this preference. 

The same pattern persisted in the parents' evaluation of other edu- 
cational leaders--the Board of Education, the project administrators, 
the local project boards (LP3s) and the principals (see Table VII. 4). 
Generally, these leaders were more criticized than praised, with the 
Board of Education being the most severely rated. Almost three-foutths 
of the parents who desired more community Influence rated the Board of 
Education as either "only fair" or "poor." Only one-fifth of the group 
rated the Board as "ejccellcnt" or "pretty good." Of those parents favor- 
ing less community influence, 45 per cent rated the Board positively and 
47 per cent negatively. 

Nearly two- thirds of the parents who favored less community influ- 
ence rated the principals positively, cither "excellent" or "pretty 
good"; one-fourth of this group gave them a negative rating. On the 
other hand, parents favoring more influence were equally divided in 
their assessment of the principals--45 per cent positive, 46 per cent 
negative. There was a substantial difference between the districts. 

The Ocean Hill parents who wanted greater cocmiunity influence were the 
most negative in judging principals. Nearly three-fifths of Ocean Hill 
parents held negative views of their principals, compared to only one- 
thlrd of the parents in Two Bridges and IS 20! respectively. 

The project administrators received positive ratings from half of 
the parents who favored more community influence. Only 18 per cent of 
the parents favoring less community influence viewed these officials 
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positively, as either "excellent" or "pretty good." But the project 
administrators in Ocean Hill- Brownsville and IS 201 received taore criti- 
cism than praise. The Ocean Hill parents who favored more influence 
were divided in their opinion of their project administrator— approxi- 
mately two-fifths held negative and two-fifths held positive views. 
However, those favoring less influence were predominantly negative 
(54 per cent) about the project administrator. Only 12 per cent of 
those favoring less influence rated him as "excellent" or "pretty good." 
In IS 201 one-quarter of both those wanting more and those wanting less 
Influence rated their project administrator favorably, whereas one- 
third of those favoring more Influence and one-quarter of those favor- 
ing less rated him negatively. 

The parents* assessments of the LPBs were more difficult to anal- 
yze. Those parents who favored greater community influence (48 per 
cent) were more critical of the LPBs than those who desired less (38 per 
cent). The Ocean Hill- Brownsville LPB was rated "excellent" or "pretty 
good" by one-third of the parents favoring more community influence and 
by one-quarter of those wanting less. In IS 201, however, the LPB was 
viewed more favorably by parents wanting less community influence than 
by those wanting more (47 par cent, compared to 37 per cent). Nearly 
one-half of all parents in Ocean Hill end IS 201 said the performance 
of the LPB was "only fair" or "poor." 



Patterns of Influence 



The parents in the demonstration school districts were ashed what 
they thought would happen if and when they contacted school officials 
about school problems, that is, whether they expected a sympathetic 
hearing and satisfactory action. The responses showed considerably 
different attitudes on the part of the parents who wanted more commun- 
ity influence in educational decision-making and those who wanted less 
(see Table VII. 5). The parents showed considerable trust in the pro- 
fessional staff. Three-fifths of the parents desiring more community 
influence and 70 per cent of those who were opposed to core influence 
said they felt that teachers would "understand, try to help them." In 
Ocean' Hill-Brownsville, however, only two-fifths of the parents favor- 
ing greater community Influence thought the teachers would try to help 
them; one-third of these parents expected the teachers to "listen, 
but avoid doing anything." Ocean Hill parents who wanted more commun- 
ity influence expected even less aid from the principals. Slightly 
more than one-third of these Ocean Hill parents viewed the principals 
as ’Hinders tending and trying to help"; nearly two-fifths thought the 
principals would "listen but avoid doing anything." 

The advocates of greater community influence expected the Board of 
Education to be even less responsive to parents. A quarter of the par- 
ents wanting more Influence thought the Board would ignore them; this 
figure increased to 30 per cent among the group in Ocean Hill-Brcwnsville 
Hore than one-third of those favoring more influence thought the Board 
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would "listen, but avoid doing anything"; however, almost half of the 
Ocean Kill parents in favor of more influence held this attitude, More 
parents favoring less ccsmunity influence (58 per cent) expected the 
i board to respond with understanding and aid* 

| The expectations of positive responses from both the project admin- 

istrators and the local project boards were greater among the parents 
favoring more influence. One-half of these parents expected the project 
administrators to "understand and try to help"; two- thirds of them 
[' anticipated the same response from the LPBs* Conversely, parents favor- 

ing less community influence expected the least from these local offi- 
j cials. A slightly core positive response was expected of the project 

[ administrator in Ocean Hill (53 per cent of parents favoring less influ- 

’ ence) than of the other two* In IS 201, however, one-half of both 

groups of parents (those who favored and those who opposed core commun- 
ity influence) anticipated that the project administrators would 'Under- 
stand and try to help*" 

i 

The parents in all three groups who wanted more community influence 
i generally expected a more positive reaction frem their LPB than from 

their project administrator* Parents favoring less community influence 
were more likely to be "not sure" of the response than those who advo- 
cated more Influence. 

{ 

The same general pattern persisted when parents were asked whether 
[ educational policy-makers "generally try to do what most parents in this 

neighborhood want, what those with more influence want, or do they gen-** 

F erally act pretty much on their own?" (see Table VII* 6). One-third of 

the supporters of less community influence considered that the Board of 
Education was responsive to parents, one -fourth expected the project 
administrator to respond to the parents, and 28 per cent felt that the 
| LPB would respond to the parents* Much the same proportions of these 

parents felt that the Board would "act on its own," whereas only ons- 
i fifth thought that the local officials would act on their own. Cn the 

other hand, ona-fourth of the parents advocating more community influ- 
I ence thought the local project administrator and the Board of Education 

would respond to "influsntials." Only 17 per cent of these parents' ex- 
| pected the Board of Education to respond to the parents, twice as many 

(34 per cent) thought the project administrator would respond to the 
parents, and one-half of them felt the LPB would listen to the parents. 

In Ocean Kill, however, nearly three-fifths of those who wanted the 
community to have more Influence viewed the LPBs as responding to the 
parents, compared to one- third who thought that the project administrator 
would respond to the parents* 

It 

| The parents were asked to evaluate the ccrmunity's role in running 

| the schools (see Table VII.7). The advocates of greater influence, of 

course, felt that thare was "too little influence*" On specific items, 
such as designing curriculum, determining expenditures, hiring and re- 
moving teachers, and hiring and removing principals and supervisors, 

5 two-thirds of all parents who were in favor of increased community in- 

flience felt they now had too little. In the Ocean Hill and IS 201 
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districts these figures often rose to three-fourths of these parents. 
Nearly two out of five of all parents favoring less community influence 

felt the parents had "too much influence" in personnel matters. 

• ♦ 

Most parents believed that if a strong decentralization plan were 
to be instituted and the communities assumed responsibility for their 
neighborhood schools, either parent leaders or professional school staff 
g° uld b « the influential group (see Table VII. 8). Twenty-eight per cent 
of the parents in favor of more community influence thought that the 
parent leaders would be the most influential; 22 par cent believed that 
the professional school staff would have the greatest Influence; 23 and 
26 pr * cent of the parents desiring less community influence felt that 
the rent leaders and professional school staff, respectively, would 
have the greatest influence. These were the same persons whom most par- 
ents thought should be influential. On the other hand, well over half 
the parents who believed in less community Influence in educational mat- 
ters felt that the professional school staff should be the most influ- 
ential group under a strongly decentralized program. Two-fifths of 
those believing in more community Influence stated that the parents 
should be Influential. A very small proportion of the parents felt that 
black militants, civic leaders, religious leaders, local poverty workers, 
or local politicians should be more influential in school affairs. Ten 
per cent of all parents believed that local politicians and civic lead- 
ers would have influence. 



Strategies for Change in the School System 



Although most parents believed that steps were not being taken to 
improve their schools, there was no consensus among then on how to ef- 
fect these improvements (see Table VIII. 9). Parents favoring less com- 
munity Influence placed more faith in "electing public officials" (41 per 
cent) and "writing letters to responsible officials" (34 per cent), 
while 29 per cent of the parents who supported more ccr^munity influence 
believed that the most effective way to bring about school improvements 
is to have community groups legally in charge of the schools. "Sit-ins 
in the schools" and other drastic measures, such as "burning the schools 
down," were not considered effective by any parents. Only a few parents 
believed that "demonstrating for better conditions" (10 per cent) or 
"boycotting the schools" (4 par cent) are the most effective ways to 
bring about improvement. 

The two groups of parents differed in the degree of their participa- 
tion in ccsssunity activities. Only a minority of them could be consid- 
ered activists (see Table VII. 10). Of these, the parents who sought 
more community influence in educational matters were the cost likely to 
participate in cleraonstrations (31 per cent), keep their children out of 
school (28 par cent), write or speak to political officials (28 per 
cent). Join picket lines (27 per cent), go to political rallies (24 per 
cent), belong to political organizations (20 per cent), or go to the 
local project board or project administrator (14 par cent ).° One- fourth 
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of the parents favoring less community influence had written or spoken 
to someone in a political office; 13 per cent of them had gone to a 
political rally; less than 10 per cent had engaged in any one of the 
activities mentioned. Those parents in' Ocean Hi 11* Brownsville who sup- 
ported roora ccsrauaity Influence appeared to be touch more active than 
their counterparts in the other two demonstration districts. Nearly 
half of the Ocean Hill parents had kept their children out of school as 
a form of protest; two-fifths had demonstrated and/or written or spoken 
to someone holding political office. 

Nearly one-third of the parents in the demons ; trot ion projects re- 
ported that they had voted when given an opportunity to elect members 
of the LPB in the previous year (see Table VII. 10). However, less than 
a quarter voted in Ocean Hill-Brownsville, while two-fifths voted in 
IS 201. Three tiroes as many of all parents who favored community influ- 
ence (39 per cent) as parents who were opposed (13 per cent) voted in 
their own local elections. In Ocean Hill this ratio increased to four 
to one (29 per cent of parents favoring community influence voted, as 
did 7 per cent of parents who were opposed). These figures were almost 
as high as those for the 13 201 district, where one -ha If of the parents 
favoring Influence voted, as did 13 per cent of those, opposing community 
influence. 

Furthermore, the parents who wished the community to have greater 
Influence in educational decision-making wore more likely to feel that 
the community would react positively if they should take a public stand 
on a controversial issue. (see Table VII. 11). One-third of the parents 
wishing more cosummity influence predicted that their friends would ad- 
mire them for taking a stand and also that they would earn reputations 
as community leaders; one-fourth thought taking a public stand on 
controversial issues would help them on the job. Parents who preferred 
less cojs&iunity influence, on the other hand, were more apt to think that 
friends would ridicule them for taking a stand on an unpopular issue 
(34 per cent), that they would gain reputations as troublemakers (36 per 
cent) in the community, and that this action might cause them trouble on 
the job (24 per cant). In all project areas at least one-third of the 
respondents felt unsure about the reaction of the community. 

The sense of sanctioning was strongest in the school arena. Near- 
ly half the parents who wanted more community influence in the schools 
(58 per cent in IS 201 ) believed that the treatment of their children 
might be influenced if they themselves should protest the action of seme 
school official. Those who wanted less Influence were more unsure of 
the response of school officials. 

Only slightly more parents favoring than opposing community influ- 
ence belonged to their parents associations (47 per cent, > compared to 
40 per cent). There was no difference between the two groups of parents 
in their assessments of the PAs; two- thirds of each group in the total 
sample rated their association as either "very effective" or "somewhat 
effective.** Interestingly, the parents in Ocean Hill-Erownsville and 
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IS 201 who favored core community Influence (55 and 76 per cent, res- 
pectively) were less likely to rate their parents association as effect- 
ive than the parents who opposed wore coaanunity influence (61 and 84 per 
cent, respectively). 



It was expected that wore parents who supported greater community' 
Influence in the schools wtsre "joiners,* 1 l.e., thay were wore likely to 
belong to organizations than the parents who opposed greater community 
influence. Fifty-one per cent of thaw belonged to sows kind of organi- 
zation, whether school, civic, religious, professional, or social. Two- 
thirds of the parents who preferred less community Influence did not 
belong to any organization. Among all parents, however, membership in 
school or educational groups was second only to membership in religious 
groups. 



When asked about the method of selecting members of the LPBs, 42 per 
cent of all parents who advocated more .community influence thought that 
board members should be elected by the parents or the community. Of 
the parents in IS 201 and Ocean Hill who favored more community influence 
roughly the same proportions thought that a majority of the board mem- 
bers should be elected by the community and the rest chosen by the Mayor 
and the Hew York City Board of Education (36 and 40 per cent, respec-’ 
ively) as thought that the community should elec t all members (35 and 
44 per cent, respectively). Thirty- three and 40 per cent of those par- 
ents in Ocean Hill and IS 201, respectively, who favored less community 
influence recommended that the community elect a majority of the board 
members and the Mayor and theBoard of Education name the rest. One- 
fourth of all the parents opposed to more community Influence thought 
that the Hew York City Board of Education should designate all LFB mem- 
bers. 



Demonstration school parents did not unanimously advocate the im- 
provement of segregated schools as the best way to improve education in 
general (see Table VII. 12). Over half the parents in both groups (those 
favoring and opposing community influence) thought it better to concen- 
trate on integrating the schools rather than improving the segregated 
schools. Three-fifths of the parents in the Ocean Hill district who 
supported more community influence held this opinion. 



Nor did the busing of students within Hew York City gain unanimous 
support. Those Ocean Hill parents who preferred more community influ- 
ence showed greater support for the busing plan (53 per cent) than those 
parents who opposed more community influence (45 per cent). However, 
the reverse was true in the IS 201 district, where 49 per cent of the 
parents favoring more community influence chose busing, as did 67 per 
cent of those parents who were exposed. The majority of parents in 
the total sample who favored more corrmunity influence in school affairs 
supported, in a ratio of two to one (53 to 26 per cent), the expansion 
of the Haw York City school system to Include parts of the suburbs just 
outside the city in sexe kind of metropolitan school district. 



The greatest difference between those parents desiring more com- 
munity Influence and those desiring less appeared in their position on 
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decentralization and the Ocean Hill-Brownsville teacher dispute (see 
Table VII. 13). Five titans as many parents desiring more community in- 
fluence (73 per cent) as desiring less (15 per cent) supported decen- 
tralization. Those desiring core community influence outnumbered those 
desiring less by a ratio of four to one when it cams to supporting the 
Ocean Hill project board in its dispute with the teachers. 



I Conclusion 

11 

The following generalizations can be drawn from the results of the 
| survey : 

In summary, there are some significant differences between those 
parents who want more influence and those who want less. Yet it should 
be noted that twice as many parents in all three school districts favor 
an increase rather than a decrease in consmnity influence. The parents 
who support Increased Influence are slightly better educated, but other 
socio-economic factors, such as occupation and size of family income, 
have' little or no bearing on their demands for more community influence 
in educational matters. 

I ' 

Those parents who believe that the community should have a ■greater 
I degree of influence in shaping the charter and content of their child- 

si rcn*s education are more critical of the school system— its facilities, 

j- services, programs, and administration. They are more critical of the 

I professional educators. At the same time they view the local project 

administrators more positively than do the parents who favor less com- 
munity influence. To most parents "community influence" appears to mean 
"parent influence," yet their concept also includes an Important role 
for the professionals. 

J The survey showed not only that larger proportions of the parents 

wanting more influence in the educational system advocate the "usual" 
ways of exerting this influense--writing letters, electing better public 
officials— but also that three times as many of them emphasize the irn- 
j porta nee of having community groups legally in charge of the schcols 

as of those who want less influence. While "active participants" are a 
t. minority of all the parents, there certainly are more "activists" among 

those seeking more influence than among those seeking less. Those who 
want more influence also are more likely to perceive these activities 
I as being less severely sanctioned by their friends and the communities 

where they live. These parents are the’ "joiners" in the community. 

I Because they are more accustomed to working with others, they are more 

likely to perceive the benefits of organizational strength. 

I 

j Clearly, there is a strong desire among a majority of parents for 

greater community influence in educational matters. They want to taka 
part in the decisions that determine what their children learn, how they 
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are taught, and who teaches then. Kow they are demanding greater in- 
fluence over the Institutions that shape their lives. 

Inasmuch as the majority of parents strongly advocate a greater 
voice in the educational process, steps should be taken to assure that 
greater opportunities are available for parents to find adequate out- 
lets for their desires to influence educational decision-making. If 
these opportunities are neither available nor actually functioning, the 
parents are more likely to seek other means of expressing their demands. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE POLITICALLY RELEVANT AND THE APOLITICALS* 
VIEW THEIR SCHOOLS 1 



Host attempts to effect significant political change involve small 
proportions of politically relevant parsons who may or may not be organ- 
ized. The important aspect is that they are politicized— that is, sen- 
sitized to the political dimension of life. Some of these people are 
manifest leaders, while others may be latent leaders. Therefore, it is 
useful to distinguish between parents who are more involved and influ- 
ential and those who are les3 so, for parents with considerable influ- 
ence in school matters play an important part in shaping the goals and 
objectives as well as the strategics and tactics of change that are in- 
tended to improve the lot of their children. It is important to under- 
stand their perception*;, sentiments, and attitudes as wa analyse the 
events and controversies that mark the efforts to secure decdntralization 
and/or community control of the schools. 

This chapter is an attempt to evaluate and compare the views of 
those parents having high influence with those having medium and low 
influence. We have developed an index to measure political influence 
In The Rulers and the Ruled . This index consists of the activities of 
the parents in discussing school affairs, attending meetings, taking 
an active part in local community affairs, and holding membership in 
educational organizations. The parents in the present study were classi- 
fied as having high, medium, or low influence, depending upon the score 
they received on a scale ranging from 0 to 3. 

A parent with high influence is one who has taken an active part in 
local community affairs as well as either discussing school affairs or 
attending meetings where educational subjects were discussed. In addi- 
tion, these parents belong to an educational organization which attempts 
to affect school policy. A parent with low influence has not partici- 
pated at all in school affairs. A parent with medium influence, on the 
other hand, has engaged in soma combination of activities and therefore 
has a moderate opportunity to influence educations, matters. 



^This chapter is a revision of an article to be published in The 
Journal of Politics . 

2 

Robert E. Agger, Daniel Coldrich, and Bert E. Swanson, The Ru lers 
and the Ruled: Political Power and Iroo tones In American Ccr.munitloA 

(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964), pp. 703-707. 
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As expected , the high lnfluentlals in our sample were few in nuo* 
her, comprising only 65 (or 10 per cent) of the total sample in ail thre 
demonstration project areas. However, it is the parents with a high de- 
gree of influence who are seen and heard in the community, who are most 
likely to determine the positions taken by organizations, such as the 
parents associations, and who take an active part in the educational com 
nunity. ^ or this reason, it was important to know the attitudes of this 
group in our sample and to understand how they differed from those of 
the low influential s, who numbered 285 (or 46 per cent). For purposes 
discussion and analysis, we have labeled and compared the views 
of the politically relevant (the high influential*) with those of th« 
apoliticals (the low influential) . The sample also includes the medium 
influent ials, who totaled 272 (or 44 per cent). 



Comparatively speaking, the politically relevant had a higher socio- 
economic status than either the medium or the low lnfluentlals. More of 
the former had finished high school or had some college education, thus 
following the normal pattern of highly active and influential citizens 
in African comsmtiities* They had higher family inccaas and a lar ger 
proportion of thsm held white-collar jobs (see Table VIII. 1). 

two- thirds of the politically relevant ware Negroes, compared 
to naif of the apoliticals. Approximately one-quarter of the politically 
relevant were Puerto Rican3, as ware half of the apoliticals. 

Fifteen per cent of the politically relevant had had some college 
education, compared to only 3 per cent of either the medium or the low 
lnfluentlals. One- third of the high lnfluentlals had finished hi«h 
school, whereas only one-fifth of the low lnfluentlals had done so. The 
largest percentages in all three groups had completed from the ninth to 
the eleventh grades- -one -third of both the politically relevant and 
apoliticals and 40 per cent of the medium lnfluentlals. However, less 
than one-fifth of the politically relevant had an education of eighth 
grade or less, compared to two-fifths of the lew lnfluentlals. 



' - The politically relevant and the apoliticals generally agreed in 
their assessment of educational facilities and services. However, there 
were some significant differences in their views of the school programs. 



w ' Milbreath, Political Participation (Chicago. HI.: Rand 

McNally, 1965). 



The Co ntrasting Socio-Economic Characteristics 

of the Parents 



Parents* Assessment of School Facilities 
Services, and Programs ~" 
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TABLE VIII. 1 



i- 



3 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS 
IN DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS (IN PER CENTS) 



■ 







I 

| 

| 

f 





Low 


Influence 

Med iura 


High 


Race/Ethnicity 


White 


6 


6 


3 


Negro 


52 


62 


65 


Puerto Rican 


34 


25 


27 


Oriental 


7 


6 


3 


Not sure 


1 


1 


2 


0 

Level of Education 


6th grade or less 


21 


12 


3 


7th- gth grade 


22 


15 


16 


9th-llth grade 


34 


40 


35 


Finished high school 


20 


30 


32 


Some, college 


3 


3 


15 


Total Family Income 


Under $3,000 


23 


22 


13 


$3, 000- $4, 999 


34 


33 


23 


$5,000-$6,999 


35 


33 


38 


$7,000 or more 


8 


13 


27 


Occupation of Head Of Household 


White-collar 


9 


11 


17 


Blue-collar 


60 


55 


68 


Not employed 


31 


34 


15 


Birthplace 


New York City 


15 


20 


25 


South 


38 


45 


42 


Puerto Rico 


31 


24 


25 


Outside NYC — not South 


6 


4 


3 


West Indies ' 


3 


2 


3 


Other 


7 


4 


2 
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Parents in all groups were almost equally divided in their positive 
and negative views of school buildings and school lunch programs. They 
were more positive than negative in their assessments of guidance coun- 
seling* programs like Head Start* and special programs for the gifted 
(see Table VIII. 2). However, more of the politically relevant (35 per 
cent) ^had a negative view of the gifted students' program than did the 
apoliticals (19 per cent). 

The major differences between the politically relevant and the apo- 
liticals occurred in their assessments of curriculum and textbooks. 
Sixty-four per cent of the politically relevant rated the curriculum 
negatively, compared' to 47 per cent of the apoliticals, who judged the 
curriculum positively. In other words, more than three-fifths of the 
politically relevant assessed the curriculum negatively, compared to less 
than one-third of them who judged it positively. The apoliticals, on the 
other hand, were divided: slightly over one-third assessed the curriculum 
negatively, whereas nearly one-half assessed it positively. - Fifty-four 
per cent of the high influent ials rated textbooks negatively, whereas 
only 31 per cent of the apoliticals made this judgment. Conversely, only 
41 per cent of the politically relevant assessed textbooks positively, 
whereas 58 per cent of the apoliticals gave them a positive assessment. 



Parents* Assessment of Tcachara 



A striking difference appea \.u, between the politically relevant par- 
ents and the apolitical ones in their assessment of teachers generally 
as well as in specific relationships (see Table VIII.3). There was a 
reverse relationship in almost all cases between the proportion of the 
politically relevant who assessed the teachers negatively and the apo- 
liticals who assessed them positively. There was very little uncer- 
tainty in this area of parental assessment of the teachers--less than 
10 per cent. 

When rating the performar.ee of teachers, 55 per cent of the polit- 
ically relevant gave a negative assessment, whereas 56 per cent of the 
apoliticals assessed the teachers positively. The largest proportion of 
the politically relevant (34 per cent) believed that the teachers were 
hardly interested at all in their children, compared to only half as 
many of the apoliticals (17 per cent) who balieved this way. In fact, 
the largest proportion of the apoliticals (51 per cent) thought that 
t teachers are somewhat Interested in their children and one- quarter of 

| them believed that teachers are very interested. Over one-half of the 

highly relevant perceived teachers as not understanding their children 
\ „ or the children's life in the district, whereas the same proportions of V 

I the apoliticals believed that they do have this understanding. Further- 

more, over one-half of the politically relevant assessed parent-teacher 
relationships negatively, compared to 58 per cent of the apoliticals 
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TABLE VIII. 2 

PARENTS* ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL FACILITIES, 
SERVICES, AND PROGRAMS (IN PER CENTS) 



£ 
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£ 

'» 

1 

I 
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i 
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l 



l' 

: ? 

| 

I 

? 

% 



I 
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* 





Influence 


Low 


Medium High 



Textbooks 



Positive* 


58 


48 


41 


Negative** 


31 


41 


54 


Not sure 


11 


10 


5 


School Buildings 
Positive* 


50 


54 


52 


Negative** 


45 


44 


47 


Not sure 


3 


1 


- 


School Lunches 
Positive* 


47 


41 


47 


Negative** 


42 


50 


50 


Not sure 


10 


8 


2 


Guidance Counseling 
Positive* 


46 


46 


50 


Negative**: 


26 


39 


35 


Not sure 


18 


13 


14 


Programs Like Head Start 








Positive* 


58 


60 


61 


Negative** 


18 


14 


23 


Not sure 


24 


24 


16 


Special Programs for Gifted Students 
Positive* 


39 


44 


36 


Negative** 


19 


21 


35 


Not sure 


40 


33 


30 


Curriculum 

Positive* 


47 


40 


31 


Negative** 


38 


53 


64 


Not sure 


15 


8 


5 


♦Positive: Respondents gave rating of 


"excellent" or 


"pretty good" 



♦♦Negative: Respondents gave rating of "only fair" or "poor" 
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TABLE VIII. 3 



PARENTS' ASSESSMENT OF TEACHER S 
(IN PER CENTS) 



fi 




Low 


Influence 

Medium 


High 


Teachers' Performance 
Positive* 




56 


42 


41 


Negative** 




38 


52 


35 


Not sure 




5 


5 


3 


Teachers' Interest in Childrei 
Very interested 


n 


26 


22 


29 


Somewhat interested 




51 


44 


29 


Hardly interested 




17 


29 


34 


Not sure 

/ * 




6 


6 


8 


Understanding of Children and 

District Life 

Positive* 




53 


39 


43 


Nags t ive** 




39 


53 


53 


Not sure 




8 


7 


5 


Parent-teacher Relations 
Positive* 




58 


48 


41 


Negative** 




32 


46 


55 


Not sure 




8 


5 


3 


Student-teacher Relations 


Positive 




58 


41 


35 


Negative 




35 


49 


56 


Not sure 




6 


7 


8 


*Positive: Respondents "gave 


rating of 


"excellent" 


or "pretty good" 


**Negative: Respondents gave 


rating of 


"only fair" 


or "poor" 
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who assessed them positively. Similarly, 56 per cent of the politically 
relevant viewed student- teacher relationships negatively and 58 per 
cent of the apoliticals viewed tncra positively. 

More than three times as many of the politically relevant (27 per 
cent) as apoliticals (8 par cent) earned family incomes of $7,GC0 a year 
or higher. The largest proportion (one- third) of ail three groups 
earned between $5, COO and $6,999. Only ona-fifth of the high influan- 
tlals earned between $3, COO and $4,999, whereas one-third of the other 
two groups were in this category. Ona-fourth of the low and medium in- 
fluentials earned under $3, COO, compared to 13 per cent of the polit- 
ically relevant. 

Most of the parents were blue-collar workers--two-thirds of the 
politically relevant, over one-half of the medium inf lusntials, and 
three-fifths of the apoliticals. Twice as many (17 per cent) of the 
high influentials were employed in white-collar jobs as were low in- 
fluentials (9 par cent). 

About two-fifths of all parents wars born in the South. More of 
the politically relevant (one -quarter) were born in Row York City than 
ware the low influentials (15 par cent). Familiarity with tha political 
system may account for this political relevance. About one-quarter of 
both the politically relevant and tha medium influentials ware born in 
Puerto Rico, compared to about one-third of the low influentials. 

Assessment of Educational Leadership 



There ware appreciable differences between the politically rele- 
vant and the apoliticals regarding the positive or negative attitudes 
they expressed about key school personnel (sea Table VIII. 4). The 
Board of Education was viewed in the most negative terms by three- 
quarters of the politically relevant and half the apoliticals. The 
project administrators of the three projects, however, were viewed posi- 
tively by half tha high influentials, whereas only a quarter of the 
low Influentials shared this opinion. Only a fifth of tha politically 
relevant viewed the project administrators negatively, compared tc a 
quarter of the apoliticals. With regard to the attitudes toward the 
local project boards, 42 per cent of the politically relevant and 36 per 
cent of the apoliticals viewed the LPBs positively. With regard to 
the school principals, 43 per cent of the high influentials held posi- 
tive views, compared to 59 per cent of the low influentials. In most 
cases those having medium influence were somewhere between the high and 
the low influentials. 

The politically relevant and the apoliticals differed in their 
opinions of who is influential in educational decision-making on a 
scale of very important, somewhat important, hardly important, and not 
sure (see Table VIII. 5). Thirty-four per cent of the politically rele- 
vant considered the Superintendent of Schools very important, compared 
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TABLE VIII. 4 



PARENTS • ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

(IN PER CENTS) 



| 





- 


• 


Low 


Influence 

Medium 


High 


Board of Education 












Positive* 






37 


34 


15 


Negative** 






48 


62 


77 


Not sure 






12 


4 


8 


Unit Administrator 












Positive* 






23 


26 


50 


Negative** 






26 


35 


19 


Not sure 






52 


39 


31 


Local Prolect Board 












Positive* 






36 


31 


42 


Negative** 






34 


44 


39 


Not sure 






30 


25 


20 


Principals 












Positive* 






59 


49 


48 


Negative** 






28 


41 


44 


Not sure 






12 


11 


8 


♦Positive: Respondents 


gave 


rating of 


"excellent'* 


or "pretty good" 


♦♦Negative: Respondents 


gave 


rating of 


"only fair" 


or "poor" 
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TABLE VIII. 5 



PARENTS* ASSESSMENT OF WHO IS INFLUENTIAL IN 
SCHOOL AFFAIRS (IN PER CENTS) 



[ 



• 


Low 


Influence 
Med ium 


High 


Superintendent of Schools 


* 






Very important 


43 


50 


34 


Somewhat important 


35 


29 


138 


Hardly important 


6 


12 


20 


Not sure 


13 


10 


8 



Board of Education 



Very important 


51 


54 


46 


Somewhat important 


32 


30 


21 


Hardly important 


8 


11 


24 


Not sure 


9 


5 


8 



State Commissioner of Education 



Very important 


41 


41 


40 


Somewhat important 


34 


29 


19 


Hardly important 


8 


14 


24 


Not sure . 


17 


14 


14 



Local Project Board 



Very important 


40 


43 


53 


Somewhat important 


28 


27 - 


30 


Hardly important 


12 


12 


13 


Not sure 


20 


15 


8 


Unit Administrator 


Very important 


36 


42 


56 


Somewhat important 


29 


29 


20 


Hardly important 


12 


11 


11 


Not sure 


21 


17 


11 


Local Principals 


Very important 


52 


48 


50 


Somewhat important 


31 


29 


30 


Hardly important 


10 


16 


16 


Not sure 


7 


8 


5 


The UFT 


Very important 


29 


27 


27 


Somewhat important 


32 


28 


23 


Hardly important 


18 


27 


38 


Not sure 


21 


17 


13 
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to 43 per cent of the apoliticals. Two-fifths of both high and low 
influential considered the State Commissioner of Education very import- 
ant* Fifty-three per cent of the politically relevant rated the LP3 
very important, compared to two-fifths of the apoliticals* Fifty-six 
per cent of the high influentials considered the local project admin- 
istrator very important, while only 36 par cent of the low influantisls 
agreed* There was close agreement on the importance of tha principals, 
with half of each group rating these officials as very important. Gen- 
erally, more than half the politically relevant perceived the local de- 
cision-makers as very important, a designation which less than half of 
them accorded the city and state authorities. The apoliticals ware more 
evenly divided in their attitudes, with a greater proportion of them 
"not sure" of the importance of all decision-makers . 

Parents were asked to assess how they believed school officials 
would respond to their probleras (see Table VIII* 6). They were given the 
following choices of response: the school officials would "understand 

and try to help," they would "listen and pass the buck" they would "ig>- 
nore," or the parents were "not sure." A third of the politically rele- 
vant believed that the Board of Education would "listen and pass the 
buck," while a quarter of the apoliticals held this opinion. Again, 
assessing the Board of Education, 30 per cent cent of the politically 
relevant thought the Board would "understand end try to help," while 44 
per cent of the apoliticals held this more trusting view of the Board. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the high influontials expected that the local 
project administrator would "understand and try to help," while only 
38 per cent of the low influential expected this kind of response. 
Two-thirds of tha high influantials thought the local project board would 
"understand and try to help," as did half of the apoliticals. There was 
a generally favorable attitude toward the principals and teachers, who 
were expected to "understand and try to help" by over 60 per cent of all 
parents— high, medium, and low influantials. Again, a greater percent- 
age of the low Influent la Is were not sure how school officials would 
respond than of either the medium or high influential. 

The parents vsre asked whether school officials generally would try 
to do what 'feost parents in the neighborhood want," what "those with 
more influence want," or "act on their own" (see Table VIII.7). More 
than half of the politically relevant believed that tha local project 
board would do what parents wanted and 45 per cent believed that the 
project administrator would respond to the parents* wishes. On the 
other hand, less than one-quarter of the politically relevant thought 
that the Board of Education would do what the parents wanted. Less than 
one-fifth of all parents— high, medium, and lew inf luentials—believed 
that either the local project board or the project adoiinistrator would 
"act on their own," whereas the largest percentage (38 per cent) of the 
politically relevant believed that the Board of Education would "act on 
its own," as did one-half of the medium and one-third of the low influ- 
ential. A third of the politically relevant believed that the Board 
of Education would do what "those with more influence want," whereas 
only about 10 per cent of this group thought that the local project board 



TABLE VIII. 6 



PARENTS' ASSESSMENT OF HOW SCHOOL OFFICIALS WOULD RESPOND 
TO PARENTAL PROBLEMS (IN PER CENTS) 



Inf luence 

Low Medium High 



Board of Education 



Understand/try to help 


44 


38 


30 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


26 


24 


39 


Ignore 


14 


25 


20 


Not sure 


16 


13 


9 


Unit Administrator 
Understand/try to help 


38 


48' 


58 


Listen/avoid doing anything. 


19 


16 


13 


Ignore 


5 


7 


6 


Not sure 


37 


27 


23 


Local Project Board 


Understand/try to help 


49 


60 


64 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


15 


10 


13 


Ignore 


3 


6 


5 


Not sure 


33 


24 


19 


Principals 


Understand/try to help 


68 


62 


61 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


14 


22 


23 


Ignore 


4 


8 


13 


Not sure 


14 


9 


3 


Teachers 








Understand/try to help 


69 


61 


66 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


12 


17 


22 


Ignore 


3 


9 


3 


Not sure 


16 


12 


9 
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TABLE VIII. 7 
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PARENTS' ASSESSMENT OF WHOM SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
RESPOND TO MOST (IN PER CENTS) 






Board of Education 
Parents / ne ighbor hood 
Influentials 
Act on own 
Not sure 

Unit Administrator 

Parents / no ighborhood 

Influentials 

Act on own * 

Not sure 

Project Board 

Parents/neighborhood 

Influentials 

Act on own 

Not sure 



Influence 



Low 


Medium 


High 


26 


21 


22 


19 


17 


34 


37 


50 


38 


18 


12 


6 



26 


29 


45 


20 


19 


11 


16 


21 


17 


38 


30 


27 



37 


43 


60 


10 


13 


8 


17 


19 


18 


37 


26 


14 
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or the unit administrator would respond to "those with more inf ltience." 
More than one-third of the apolitical were unsure to whom the project 
administrator or the local project board would respond, whereas less 
than one-fifth were unsure about the Board of Education. 



The Parents* Desire for Influence in the Schools 
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The parents were asked a series of questions to determine their 
assessment of the amount of Influence the community had in the schools, 
both in general and in specific educational areas (see Table VIII.8). 
Although the largest percentage of all parents thought the ccrraunity 
had "too little" influence, the politically relevant revealed the high- 
est degree of dissatisfaction of any group. Nearly two-thirds of the 
high influential thought the community hid "too little" influence in 
running the schools, compared to one- third of the apoliticals. Only 
about 10 per cent of the politically relevant and about one-fifth of 
the apoliticals thought the community had "too much influence" in run- 
ning the schools. In both cases the responses of the medium influ- 
ential ranked between those of the other two groups. 

A composite score was constructed to Identify those parents who 
favored more com?^unity influence and those who favored less. As ex- 
pected, more than three-quarters of the politically relevant wanted the 
community to have more influence, compared to less than half the apo- 
liticals. An even larger proportion (91 per cent) of the politically 
relevant in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville project wanted more community 
Influence, an opinion shared by 60 per cent of the apoliticals. These 
statistics may be corapared with the 84 per cent of the politically 
relevant and 61 per cent of the apoliticals in the Two Bridges project 
who wanted more influence and with the 74 and 63 per cent, respectively, 
of those in the IS 201 project. 



With regard to determining curriculum, nearly 60 per cent of the 
high influent ials thought the community had "too little" influence, 
compared to 40 per cent of the low influentials. Only about 10 per 
cent of all throa groups thought it had "too much" influence. Fourteen 
per cent of the high influentials believed the community had the "right 
amount" of influence, whereas about one-quarter of both medium and low 
influentials shared this feeling. 

Nearly two-thirds of the politically relevant believed that the 
community had "too little" influence in determining how to spend the 
money allocated to the schools, whereas only slightly over one-third of 



page 



*For an explanation 
142. 



of how the scores were determined, 



see 
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TABLE VIII. 8 

PARENTS* ASSESSMENT OF COMMUNITY INFLUENCE 
IN RUNNING THE SCHOOLS (IN PER CENTS) 



l 



f. 




l 





Low 


Influence 

Medium 


High 


Does Community Have Too Much Influence 








In Running the Schools? 








Too much 


18 


16 


11 


Too little 


34 


46 


63 


Right amount 


23 


18 


14 


Not sure 


26 


20 


12 


Present Degree of Community Influence 








Compared to a Year Ago 








Too much 


32 


39 


60 


Too little 


9 


13 


9 


Right amount 


25 


22 


22 


Not sure 


34 


26 


9 


Does Community Have Too Much Influence 








to Determine: 








Curriculum 








Too much 


9 


11 


11 


Too little 


40 


50 


58 


Right amount 


25 


24 


14 


Not sure 


26 


15 


17 


How to spend money 








Too much 


5 


8 


5 


Too little 


38 


52 


63 


Right amount 


21 


15 


6 


Not sure 


35 


24 


26 


Hiring of teachers 








Too much 


10 


14 


14 


Too little 


37 


51 


66 


Right amount 


20 


21 


9 


Not sure 


32 


13 


11 


Removing of teachers 








Too much 


11 


18 


15 


Too little 


35 


48 


58 


Right amount 


19 


17 


11 


Not sure 


34 


16 


14 


Hiring of principals and supervisors 








Too much 


8 


16 


11 


Too little 


37 


46 


65 


Right amount 


19 


18 


9 


Not sure 


36 


19 


15 
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TABLE VIII. 8 (continued) 





Low 


Med ium 


High 


Removing of principals and supervisors 
Too much 


9 


18 


11 


Too little 


34 


45 


65 


Right amount 


19 


17 


12 


Not sure • 


37 


20 


12 


General Attitude toward Decentralization 


Favor 


37 


49 


71 


Oppose 


23 


31 


15 


Not sure 


40 


20 


14 
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the apolit icals agreed. All these groups generally agreed that the 
community did not have "too much" influence in this area; only 5 per 
cent of both high and low influentials and 8 per cent of the medium 
Influent ials disagreed with this evaluation. However* all three 
groups appeared to be less certain about budgetary matters, since one- 
quarter of both the high and the medium influentials and one-third of 
the low influential answered that they ware "not sure." 

With regard to hiring and removing teachers and principals—per- 
haps the most controversial issue involved in decentralizing the 
schools— nearly two-thirds of the high, half of the medium, and one- 
third of the low influentials believed that their community had "too 
little" influence. About one-fifth of the low and medium influen- 
tials thought that the community had the "right amount" of influence, 
whereas only about 10 per cent of the politically relevant shared this 
opinion. Less than 15 per cent of the total sample thought that the 
community had "too much" influence in the hiring and removing of teach- 
ers; more of the high Influentials thought the community had too much 
influence than did the apolit leals. 

Parents ware asked to compare the amount of community Influence at 
present with that of a year before on a scale or more, less, the same, 
or not sure. The politically relevant were more accurate in their 
assessment, with 60 per cent believing that the community now had more 
influence, whereas only one-third of the apolit icals agreed. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of all groups thought the community now had "less 
influence" and about one-quarter thought it had "the same." Less than 
one-tenth of the politically relevant were "not sure," whereas approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the medium influentials and one- third of the apo- 
liticals were "not sure." 

Another measure of desiring more or less Influence was provided by 
assessing parent attitudes toward decentralization. When asked whether 
they favored, opposed, or were not sure about decentralization, nearly 
three-fourths of the high influentials answered that they favored de- 
centralization, as did one-half of the medium and over one-third of the 
low influential • Only 15 per cent of the high Influentials were op- 
posed to decentralization, compared to nearly one-third of the medium 
and one-quarter of the low influentials. However, 40 per cent of the 
low influentials were "not sure" how they felt about decentralization, 
compared to one-fifth of the medium Influentials and only 14 per cent 
of the high influentials. 



Assessment of What Groups Would and Should Be Influ - 
ential under Decentralization 



When asked what groups would have influence in the schools under a 
decentralized system, 94 per cent of the high influentials indicated 
parent leaders, whereas only slightly more than half the medium and lew 
influentials gave this answer (see Table VIII. 9). Less than half of 
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TABLE VIII. 9 

PARENTS * ASSESSMENT OF WHAT GROUPS WOULD AND WHAT SINGLE 
GROUPS SHOULD BE INFLUENTIAL UNDER A STRONG DE- 
CENTRALIZATION PROGRAM (IN PER CENTS) 



What Groups Would Be Influential ? 

Parent leaders 
Professional staff 
Civic leaders 
Religious leaders 
Politicians 
_ Poverty workers 
Black militants 
Not sure 

What Single Group Should Be Influential ? 

Parent leaders 

Professional staff 

Civic leaders 

Religious leaders 

Politicians 

Poverty workers 

Black militants 

Not sure 



Low 


Influence 

Med ium 


High 


55 


58 


94 


56 


47 


44 


30 


33 


42 


20 


24 


22 


22 


21 


13 


17 


15 


25 


8 


10 


17 



26 


27 


39 


35 


34 


33 


3 


8 


5 


2 


4 


5 


- 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


20 


13 


9 



* 








both the high and medium influentials believed that the professional 
staff would have influence, compared to 56 per cent of the apoliticals. 
Forty-two per cent of the politically relevant thought that civic lead- 
ers would have influence, whereas one- third of both the medium and low 
influentials held this expectation. Less than one-quarter of the total 
sample believed that religious leaders would have Influence and about 
one-fifth thought that politicians would. One-fourth of the politically 
relevant said that poverty workers would have influence, whereas under 
one-fifth of both the medium and low Influentials felt they would. 

Twice as many (17 per cent) of the politically relevant as of the apo- 
lltlcals (8 per cent) believed that black militants would have influ- 
ence. Two out of five of the politically relevant also believed that 
parent leaders should be Influential in a strong decentralization plan; 
6nly a quarter of the apolitical! agreed. More apoliticals thought that 
the professional staff should have influence (35 par cent) than thought 
that parents should (26 per cent). 



Political Activities and Ideologies 



The parents were asked about their participation in any of a ser- 
ies of activities in the community (see Table VIII. 10). In all cases, 
a much higher percentage of politically relevant than of either medium 
or low Influentials had played active parts in these activities. Over 
four-fifths of the high influentials had written or spoken to a public 
official, whereas less than one-third of the medium and none of the low 
influentials had dons so. More than half of the politically relevant 
had approached the local project board or the project administrator of 
their school district, whereas only one-sixth of the medium influen- 
tials and one-tenth of the apoliticals had done so. Twice as many po- 
litically relevant (54 per cent) had taken part in demonstrations as 
had medium influentials (26 per cent) and low influentials (only 10 per 
cent). Nearly half of the high Influentials had attended political 
rallies, compared to on*»-fourth of the medium and only 6 per cent of 
the low influentials. Forty- three per cent of the politically relevant 
had joined picket lines," compared to less than ona-quarter of the medium 
Influentials and less than one- tenth of the apoliticals. Almost three 
times as many of the politically relevant (34 per cent) as apoliticals 
(12 per cent) had boycotted the schools. Over one-quarter of the high 
influentials belonged to a political organization; less than one-fifth 
of the medium and only 6 per cent of the low influentials were members. 
One-quarter of the politically relevant, compared to 15 per cent of the 
medium and 7 per cent of the low influentials, had boycotted stores. 
Finally, nearly one-quarter of the high influentials had participated 
in rent strikes, whereas only 13 per cent of the medium and 5 per cent 
of the low influentials had done so. 

When asked what are the most effective methods to bring about im- 
provements in the schools, the largest proportion (37 per cent) of the 
politically relevant indicated "having community groups legally in 
charge of the schools." Only 17 per cent of the apoliticals chose this 
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TABLE VIII. 10 



PARENTS* ACTIVITY AND THEIR ASSESSMENT OF THE 
MOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO BRING ABOUT IMPROVE- 
MENT IN THE SCHOOLS (IN PER CENTS) 



S 
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i 




Influence 

Low Rea lum High 



Parents* Activity 
Attend political rally 
Write/speak to public official 
Belong to political organization 
Participate in rent strike 
Join picket line 
Boycott stores 
Boycott school 
Demonstrate 

Go to LPB/unit administrator 

Most Effective Wav to Bring about 
Improvement in the Schools 
Write letters to responsible officials 
Elect better public officials 
Have community groups legally in charge 
of schools 
Boycott the schools 
Demonstrate for better candidates 
Hold sit-ins in the schools 
Burn the school down 

Membership in Parent Association 

Yes 

No 

Not sure 

Times Attended PA Meetings 
None 

1-2 

3-4 

More than 4 
Not sure 



6 


24 


45 


• 


29 


85 


6 


18 


28 


5 


13 


22 


9 


23 


43 


7 


15 


25 


12 


22 


34 


10 


26 


54 




16 


54 



24 


24 


25 


40 


30 


20 


17 


22 


37 


1 


5 


6 


8 


11 


17 


- 


- 


2 




• 


- 



25 


45 


100 


72 


50 


• 


3 


5 


• 



37 


4 


2 


27 


22 


11 


25 


33 


34 


• 


33 


52 


11 


8 


2 
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alternative The largest proportion of apolitical# (40 per cent) in- 
stead chose* "electing better public officials," while only half as many 
(20 per cent) of the politically relevant chose this alternative, 
no un's as many of the politically relevant (25 per cent) as apolif 
icals (9 per cent) preferred more direct action, such as boycotting 
the schools," "sitting-in in the schools," and "demonstrating ror fit- 
ter School#." 



In terns of voting behavior the politically relevant were 
canly more active and involved (see Table VIII. 11) • * n!U f h J ar ® ? 

portion of them were registered to vote and had voted in the _ last mayor- 
alty election. Twice as many politically relevant (two-thirds) _ 
ium influentials (one-third) voted in the election for thelo.al pro 
Ject board, and three times as many politically relevant (67 per cent) 
as .politicals (20 per cent) voted. 



When parents were asked whom they supported during the controversy 
in Ocpan Hill-3rownsville over the transfer of teachers in the sprin^ 
o? 1968-- the project officials, the teachers, neither, or not sure--the 
high influentials supported the project officials three £iaes as strong 
ly as the low influentials (56 per cent compared to 18 per cent, see 
Table VIII. 12). About one-quarter of ail three groups s^P 0 ^® „ 

teachers and less than 10 per cent of all three groups said n *^her. 

More than twice as many of the politically relevant ^PP^todthep.o 
officials (56 oar cent) as supported the teachers (23 per cent). 
J ^ C L»tra«: mofe ofthe apolitical supported the teachers (26 per cent) 
than supported the project officials (18 per cent). Almost >alf of the 
a politicals answered "not sure." as did one-third of themadium inf lion 
tials, whereas less than one-fifth of the politically relevant were un 

sure. 



One-third of the politically relevant considered themselves in the 
'feiddle of the road" as far as their political ideologies were concerned, 
while only one-quarter of both the medium and low influentials thus 
classified themselves. Twenty-eight per cent of the 1 

vant considered themselves liberal, as did about one -third o 
ium and one-fifth of the low influentials. Only 10 per ccn ^ * . 
politically relevant regarded themselves as conservative, c 

17 per s:ent of the medium and 16 per cent of the low influsn . 
Thirteen per cent of the politically relevant said they held radical 
Weologies! chared to 5% cent or less of both the medium influen- 
tials and the apoliticals. Over one-third of the low and one-quarter 
of the medium influentials were not sure of their political coa ^ 
tions, but only one-sixth of the politically relevant ware unsure. 



Several indices were used to provide measures of political effi- 
cacy, cynicism, and the preference of the community to have more or 

less influence in running the local schools T ®b*e *4ium or 

the first two indices respondents were classified as high, medium, 
or lov’j • on the last index, they were classified as wanting more or 
less Influence* A high sense of efficacy appeared in the responses 
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TABLE VIII. 11 |: 



PARENTS* VOTING BEHAVIOR 
(IN PER CENTS) 





Low 


Influence 

— KgtfTCSr — 


High 


Voted In 1965 Mayoralty Election 


Yes 


40 


53 


60 


No 


48 


42 


30 


Can’t recall 


12 


5 


10 


Registered to Vote 


Yes 


49 


64 


78 


No 


46 


34 


19 


Not sure 


5 


2 


3 



Voted for Local Project Board 



Yes 




20 


31 


67 


No 




63 


56 


23 


Can’t recall 




17 


13 


10 
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TABLE VIII. 12 



PARENTS * POSITIONS IN OCEAN HILL- BROWNSVILLE CONTROVERSY 
AND THEIR POLITICAL PERSUASIONS (IN PER CENTS) 



Influence 

Low Medium High 



Who Would Support in Controversy 
Project official 


18 


35 


56 


Teachers 


26 


23 


23 


Neither 


9 


8 


4 


Not sure 


46 


35 


18 


Political Ideology 
Conservative 


16 


17 


10 


Middle of the road 


26 


25 


33 


Liberal 


20 


30 


28 


Radical 


1 


5 


13 


Not sure 


37 


23 


16 
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TABLE VIII. 13 

PARENTS* POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 
(IN PER CENTS) 



Low 



Influence 

neJIuni 



High 



Political Cynicism 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Political Efficacy 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Want More/Less Influence 

Total sample wants more 

Total sample wants less 

Ocean Ilill-Brownsville wants more 

Ocean Hill-Brownsville wants less 

Two Bridges wants more 

Two Bridges wants less 

IS 201 wants more 

IS 201 wants less 



24 


31 


22 


47 


46 


57 


30 


23 


22 



19 


22 


37 


56 


53 


45 


25 


25 


18 



47 


58 


77 


28 


29 


15 


60 


64 


91 


40 


36 


9 


61 


74 


84 


39 


26 


16 


63 


66 


74 


37 


34 


26 
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of twice as oaoy of the politically relevant (37 per cent) as of apo- 
litical (19 par cent). There was little difference among the high, 
medium, and low influentials on the scale of cynicism, but it is inter- 
esting to note that approximately one-half of all respondents measured 
a medium degree of cynicism, (see Table VIII. 13). Nearly twice as 
many of the politically relevant (77 per cent) as apoliticals (47 per 
cent) wanted more influence. Five times as many of the politically 
relevant wanted more than wanted less influence. Ninety-one per cent 
of the politically relevant in Ocean Hill wanted more influence, as did 
84 per cent of thehighly influential in Two Bridges and 74 per cent in 
IS 201. 

An index also was constructed to measure the respondents' sense of 
sanctioning (see Table VIII. 14). Four times as many of the politically 
relevant (46 per cent) as apoliticals (10 per cent) felt that they 
were not likely to be sanctioned if they acted against community senti- 
ments. Similarly, twice as many of the apoliticals (19 per cent) as 
politically relevant (9 par cent) felt that they would be sanctioned 
if they acted in such a manner. However, even 45 per cent of the high 
influentials expected a medium degree of sanctioning, as did over half 
of the medium and nearly three-quarters of the low Influentials. 

More specifically, parents were asked what they believed the re- 
action of their friends and the community would be if they took an un- 
popular public stand on a controversial issue. Nearly five times as 
many of the politically relevant (61 per cent) as of the apoliticals 
(13 par cent) thought they would bo admired by their friends. Twice 
as many of the apoliticals (29 per cent) as of the politically relevant 
(13 per cent) thought they would be ridiculed by friends. Nearly five 
times as many of the high Influentials (56 par cent) as apoliticals 
(12 per cent) thought the community would look upon them as leaders 
rather than troublemakers for taking such a stand. Nearly three times 
as many of the apoliticals believed they would be regarded as trouble- 
makers (33 per cent) as felt they would ba considered leaders (12 per 
cent). Two-fifths of the politically relevant also thought such a 
stand would help them on their jobs, whereas only 7 per cent of the 
apoliticals believed this. 

Finally, the parents were asked, "If you were to protest an action 
taken by school officials, do you think that it might influence the way 
your^ child was treated in school, or don't you think this would hap- 
pen? Two-fifths of all parents thought that such action might influ- 
ence the treatment of their children. However, two-fifths of the high, 
one-third of the medium, and one-quarter of the low influentials did not 
think that such action would influence the treatment of their child- 
ren. Less than one-quarter of the high influentials were unsure, com- 
pared to over one- third of the apoliticals. 
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TABLE VIII. 14 

PARENTS * SENSE OF SANCTIONING 
(IN PER CENTS) 
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Influence 






Low 


Medium 


High 


Sense of Sanctioning 
High 


19 


18 


9 


Medium 


71 


58 


45 


Low 


10 


24 


46 


Reaction Expected to Taking Public Stand 
$n an Unpopular Issue 
Friends would : 








Admire me 


13 


29 


61 


Ridicule me 


29 


32 


13 


Not sure 


56 


38 


25 


Community would regard me as: 






56 


Leader 


12 


28 


Troublemaker 


33 


36 


17 


Not sure 

It would help me get a job 


54 


36 


25 


Help 


7 


23 


41 


. Trouble 


24 


21 


11 


Not sure 


66 


53 


45 


Would Protest Affect Child? 








Might influence 


41 


41 


39 


Wouldn*t happen 


24 


32 


39 


Not sure 


35 


27 


22 
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Conclusion 



This survey of parents in the three demonstration project has iden- 
tified and compared the conceptions, attitudes, and behavior of high, 
medium, and low influantials. We have, of course, concentrated our 
analysis on the more significant contrasts between those with high in- 
fluence (the politically relevant) and those with low influence (the 
apolitlcals) • We believe the views of the former are important and 
should be takon into account in trying to understand the voices and 
dynamics of the political processes which are calling for change and 
demanding more power and authority to improve the educational opportuni- 
ties for students in disadvantaged areas of large cities. In one sense, 
the politically relevant constitute the leaders, or at least the latent 
leadership, in the movement for community control, not only in Haw Yorl: 
City but in many other big cities as vail. In another sense, they are 
the prime focus of the many other competing forces— e.g., militants and 
professional educators— in their struggle to determine how best to edu- 
cate urban children. The apolitlcals, on the other hand, constitute a 
large, amorphous mass of people who, although seeming apathetic and/or 
alienated to the outsider, hava a real concern for the education of their 
children. In these disadvantaged areas that are being mobilised and 
politicized, the apolitlcals form the largest untapped reservoir of 
human energy and concern. They also constitute the body that poten- 
tially can register the greatest shift in parent sentiments and atti- 
tudes. This potential reaction c:ay bring them into the political arena 
in support of the most vocal or effective leader or the prevailing 
ideology— militant black power or the programs of the professional edu- 
cator— both of which are expressing the need for change. 



This survey shows the highly critical view that the politically 
relevant, in contrast to the apolitlcals, have of the public scnoolc 
and also points up their higher expectations for greater 
outcomes for their children. They give loss or little support to the 
public authorities of the establishment and expect and believe their 
own community leaders to be more responsive to the needs of the disad- 
vantaged. They are making greater demands on the school system to change 
its politics, personnel, and structure. As they demand core influence 
and control in their local schools, they are, of course, cost active in 
pursuit of their objectives. They have a greater sense of political 
efficacy and a much lower fear of being sanction. They are, therefore, 
a political force to be reckoned with, not only in the field of educa- 
tion but throughout the whole sweep of urban politics. 
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CHAPTER IX 



TRANSITIONAL PAREliT ATTITUDES IN THREE 
EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 



Introduction 



If experience has an Impact on the formation of attitudes and the 
shaping of behavior— and we believe that it does— then it is meaning- 
ful to examine and compare the attitudes of parents who live in differ- 
ent kinds of subco^unitles and whose children are undergoing different 
kinds of educational experiences. 

A survey was conducted of the attitudes of three groups of parents 
living in quite different settings in New York City. The first setting 
is the three demonstration project school districts that are discussed 
throughout this study. The 622 parents in the demonstration project 
areas live in predominantly disadvantaged minority group neighborhoods. 
However, they are experiencing all the dynamics of a power struggle that 
are implied in the move from parent participation to community control. 
One of the forces operating in seme of these neighborhoods is the grow- 
ing movement for black identity and separatism. 

The second setting is that of the control group of 174 parents, 
predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican, who live in disadvantaged areas. 
Their children attend three schools with minority enrollments of over 
85 per cent located near the three demonstration projects. These 
schools were selected as the control group because in many aspects of 
community and school conditions they match the schools in the three 
demonstration projects. These arc special service schools which re- 
ceive increased resources in the form of smaller pupil-teacher ratios 
and supporting personnel and facilities. However, no particular ar- 
rangement has been made by school officials either to further a racial 
mix or to increase parent -ccx.'iunity involvement in the schools. 

The third setting is composed of 49 parents living next to a mid- 
dle class white community and having children who attend two element- 
ary schools that are included in a community zoning program designed 
to enhance integration. The community zoning program provides a racial 
mix by sending to one school all the first-, second-, and third-graders 
from two elementary school zones, one predominantly white and one of a 
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predominantly minority composition. Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders 
from the same two zones attend the other elementary school. These 
schools, commonly called paired schools, also receive increased educa- 
tional services. They also are part of the regular school district 
system. There have been attempts to maintain a working relationship 
between parents of different races in the parent associations of both 
schools. 

This chapter reports on an analysis of the comparative attitudes, 
sentiments, and characteristic behaviors which these parents have in 
common and those in which they differ. It may be possible to learn 
from the findings how the different educational experiences of their 
children and the varying dynamics of parental participation in the edu- 
cational arena affect parents' perceptions, the assessments of their 
schools, and the formation of their ideologies. 



Socio-Economic Characteristics of the Parents 



Although variations in education, income, place of birth, and race 
existed between the groups, there ware some commonalities (see Table 
IX. 1). The majority of all parents did not finish high school, they 
were born in places other than New York City, they had incomes below 
the citywida average, end they were Negro. The paired school parents 
were the best educated of the three groups. Although only 4 per cent 
of them had any college education, compared to 18 per cent of the con- 
trol group and 3 per cent of the demonstration group parents, 35 per 
cent of them ware high school graduates. Only 21 par cent of the con- 
trol group parents and 26 par cent of the demonstration group parents 
had gone through the twelfth grade. More of the control group and the 
demonstration project parents (about one-third) had an eighth-grade 
education or less, compared to only one-fifth of the paired school 
parents. 

There were more paired school parents (almost one-third) earning 
$3,000 or less than in the other two areas— 11 par cent in the control 
group and 22 per cent in the demonstration project areas. Almost one- 
quarter of the parents in the control group earned froai $7,000 to 
$9,S99, whereas only 10 per cent in the demonstration projects and 17 
per cent in the paired school area earned in this range. Few parents 
had Incomes of $10,000 or more; the largest proportion (10 per cent) 
were among the paired school parents. Only 8 per cent of the control 
group and 2 per cent in the demonstration project areas earned over 
$10,000. 

A substantially larger percentage of the paired school parents 
(63 per cent) were born in the South than were parents in the other 
groups (42 per cent of the demonstration project parents and 25 per 
cent of the control group parents). There were more Negroes in the 
paired school group (85 per cent) than in the other areas, where 










TABLE IX. 1 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS 

(IN PER CENTS) 





Control 

Group 

(N=174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N-49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N-622) 


Education 


6th grade or less 


16 


4 


15 


7th-8th grade 


23 


16 


18 


9th-llth grade 


21 


41 


37 


Finished high school 


21 


35 


26 


Some college or more 


18 


4 


3 


Birthplace 


New York City 


22 


15 


19 


South 


25 


63 


42 


Puerto Rico 


36 


6 


27 


Other 


16 


16 


12 


Total Family Income 


•- 




• 


Under $3,000 


11 


31 


22 


$3, 000- $4, 999 


30 


19 


32 


$5,000=$6,999 


29 


23 


34 


$7,000-$9,999 


23 


17 


10 


$10,000 or more 


8 


10 


2 


Race 

Negro 


50 


85 


58 


Puerto Rican 


44 


8 


29 


White 


3 


• 


6 


Other 


3 


• 


7 
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Negroes made up about one-half of the sample* The control group par- 
ents had the largest proportion (44 per cent) of Puerto Ricans; there 
were 29 per cent in the demonstration project area, only 8 per cent in 
the paired school areas* 



Parents* Positions on Schoo l Integration 
versus Segregation 



Parents were asked whther they believed that efforts should be 
concentrated on integrating the schools or improving the segregated 
schools. The majority of all parents favored integration; the con- 
trol group of parents ware most in favor (62 per cent), followed by 
54 per cent of the paired school parents and 55 per cent of the demon- 
stration project parents (sea Table IX. Z). Ironically, the parents 
whose children were undergoing an integrated experience were most in 
favor of improving the segregated schools (38 per cent), whereas under 
one-third of the demonstration project and less than one-quarter of the 
control group parents favored improving segregated schools* 

The control group parents (49 per cent) also ware more willing to 
allow their children to be bused than were the paired school or the 
demonstration school parents (40 and 39 per cent, respectively). The 
demonstration project parents (47 par cent) were most opposed to busing, 
paired school parents ware next (42 per cent opposed), and the control 
group parents were least opposed (one-third). 



Over one-half of the paired school parents thought that metropoli- 
tan school districts were a good idea. Forty-seven par cent of the 
| demonstration project parents held this opinion, whereas only 35 per 

j cent of the control group parents agreed. About one-quarter of both 

i control group and demonstration project parents thought metropolitan 

school districts were not a good idea, compared to 19 per cent of the 
paired school parents. Many parents ware unsure: 41 par cent of the 
r control group, 30 par cant of the paired group, and 26 per cent of the 

demonstration project parents. 

. 

| Parental Cynicism. Actual Political Influence , 

and Sense of Sanctioning 
- ' r H 

l‘ • 

$ 

/ 

Three times as many paired school parents (37 par cent) as control 
I group parents (13 per cent) ware classified as highly cynical, as ware 

| 27 per cent of the demonstration group parents. About one-quarter of 

f *11 groups ware classified as low in cynicism (see Table IX. 3). 



Few parents in all areas had political influence--thrce times as 
many of the control group parents (14 par cent) as paired school parents 
(4 per cent) ware classified as politically relevant. Nearly one-half 
of all the parents were rated low in political influence. 
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TABLE IX. 2 

PARENTS' POSITIONS ON SCHOOL INTEGRATION/SEGREGATION 

(IN PER CENTS) 



• 


Control 

Group 

(N=174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N=49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N=622) 


Integration Versus Segregation 


Integrate schools 


62 


54 


55 


Improve segregated schools 


23 


38 


32 


Not sure 


15 


8 


15 


Busing 


Favor busing 


49 


40 


39 


Against busing 


33 


42 


47 


Not sure 


18 


18 


14 


Metropolitan Schools 


A good idea 


35 


51 


47 


Not a good idea 


25 


19 


27 


Not sure 


41 


30 


26 1 
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TABLE IX.3 



PARENTAL CYNICISM, ACTUAL POLITICAL INFLUENCE, 
AND SENSE OF SANCTIONING (IN PER CENTS) 



i 





Control 

Group 

(N*174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N-49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N=622) 


Degree of Cynicism 




37 


27 


High 


13 


Medium •; 


62 


41 


47 


Low 


25 


22 


26 


Degree of Political Influence 


High 


14 


4 


10 


Medium 


38 


43 


44 


Low 


48 


53 


46 


Sense of Sanctioning 
Reaction of friends 


Would admire 


35 


14 


25 


Would ridicule 


13 


31 


28 


Not sure 


52 


55 


45 


Would gain reputation as 


Community leader 


40 


12 


24 


Troublemaker 


15 


31 


33 


Not sure 


45 


55 


43 


Effect on the job 


Would help 


28 


4 


18 


Would cause trouble 


24 


18 


21 


Not sure 

Influence in treatment of child 


48 


76 


48 


in school 








Might influence 


46 


24 


40 


Would not influence 


27 


39 


32 


Not sure 


27 


37 


29 
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The sense of sanctioning that would be expected from friends and 
in the community for taking a public stand on an unpopular issue was 
almost twice as strong among the paired school and the demonstration 
project parents as in the control group* On the other hand, more of 
the control group parents thought they might be sanctioned on the job 
or that the treatment of their children in school might be affected if 
they protested a school officials action. A substantial percentage of 
control group parents believed they would receive positive reactions 
from their friends or the community and on the job if they took a pub- 
lic stand, whereas a much smaller percentage of the other two groups 
expected any positive reaction. The sense of illegitimate sanctioning 
was highest among the paired school parents except when it concerned 
their children in school— in this case it was the lowest. That is, 
more of the paired school parents believed that their children would 
not be adversely affected if they (the parents) protested the action of 
a school official than believed they would be affected. Nearly half 
the parents in all groups were unsure of the reactions of their friends 
and the community to their taking a public stand. There was less un- 
certainty about sanctioning in the schools. 

Nearly one-third of the paired school parents, 28 per cent of the 
demonstration project parents, but only 13 per cent of the control group 
parents thought their friends would ridicule them if they took a public 
stand on an unpopular issue. On the other hand, 35 per cent of the con- 
trol group parents believed that their friends would admire them for 
taking a public stand, whereas only 25 per cent of the demonstration 
project parents and 14 per cent of the paired school parents believed 
they could expect this reaction. 

Again, more of tha control group parents (40 per cent) expected 
that the community would perceive them as lenders if they took a public 
stand on an issue that was unpopular. Their percentage was nearly twice 
that of the demonstration project parents (24 per cent) and over three 
times the proportion of the paired school parents (12 per cent). Con- 
versely, twice as many (about one-third) of both paired school and dem- 
onstration project parents as control group parents (15 per cent) ex- 
psjted the community to look upon them as troublemakers. Approximately 
one-half of all parents were uncertain how the community would react to 
their taking such a position. 

Perceptions differed over whether taking an unpopular stand would 
help or cause one trouble on the job. More control group parents (one- 
quarter expected trouble than did paired school (18 per cent) or demon- 
stration project parents (21 per cent). However, the percentage of 
control group parents who thought this action would help them on the 
job exceeded the percentages of other groups. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the control group parents expected a positive reaction, whereas only 
18 per cent of the demonstration group and 4 per cent of the paired school 
parents did. Many more of the paired school parents (78 per cent) were 
unsure than were demonstration project parents (58 per cent) or control 
group parents (48 per cent). 
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Nearly one-half of both the control group and the demonstration 
project parents expected that their protesting an action taken. by d 
school official night influence the way in which their children were 
treated in school, whereas only one-quarter of the paired school par- 
ents had such expectations. In fact, more of the paired school parents 
thought this would not happen(39 per cent) than thought it would (24 
per cent). Thirty-two per cent of the demonstration parents and 27 per 
cent of the control group parents did not think this protest would eli- 
cit any sanctions. Fewer parents (about one- third) were unsure in the 
school situation than in the other areas. 



Parents* Assessment of the Teachers 

A larger proportion of all parents rated teachers positively than 
negatively see Table IX.4). However, twice as many parents in the con- 
trol group and in the paired schools rated teachers positively (about 
two-thirds) than negatively (about one-third), whereas the demonstration 
project parents were almost evenly divided (49 per cent positive, 47 per 
cent negative). 

When asked to what degree they thought teachers were Interested 
in their children, twice as many parents in the control group (32 per 
cent) and the paired schools (39 par cent) thought teachers were 'Very 
Interested" as thought they were "hardly interested" (13 and 20 per 
cent, respectively). Parents in the demonstration projects were equally 
divided on this question; one-quarter thought teachers were "very in- 
terested" and the same proportion thought they were "hardly interested." 

Slightly more parents in the demonstration schools gave a negative 
assessment (47 per cent) than gave a positive assessment (43 per cent) 
of whether or not they believed, that the teachers understood the prob- 
lems facing their children. Sixty-one per cent of the control school 
parents rated the teachers positively and 39 per cent rated them nega- 
tively. The responses of the paired pekool parents were 55 per cent 
positive and 32 per cent n^»stivo. * 



Parents* Affagscasat of Public gctvsal Officials 



There was little differentiation among parents in the three areas 
in their assessment of public school officials, with the exception of 
f a lower positive rating for the local school beard in the demonstration 

area and a higher positive rating for the principal in the paired school 
areas (see Table IX. 5). 

* 

I Nearly three-fifths of all parents rated the Board of Education 

I negatively, whereas only about one-third rated the Board positively. 

( Only the paired school parents rated their local school board more 
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TABLE IX. 4 



parents' assessment of teachers 

(IN PER CENTS) 







Control 

Group 

(N*174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N=49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N s *622) 


Teachers' Performance 










Positive* 




64 


65 


49 


Negative** 




33 


26 


47 


Not sure 




3 


8 


5 


Teachers' Interest in Children 








Very interested 




32 


39 


25 


Somewhat interested 




53 


35 


45 


Hardly interested 




13 


20 


24 


Not sure 




2 


6 


6 


Teachers' Understanding of Problems 








Facing Children 










Positive* 




61 


55 


45 


Negative** 




39 


32 


47 


Not sure 




1 


12 


7 


♦Positive: Respondents 


gave rating of ’’excellent' 1 or 


"pretty good" 


♦♦Negative: Respondents 


gave rating 


of "only fair" or 


"poor" 
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TABLE IX. 5 

PARENTS* ASSESSMENT OF PU3LIC SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS (IN PER CENTS) 



- 




Control 

Group 

(N»174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N=49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N-622) 


Board of Education 
Positive* 




37 


29 


33 


Negative** 




55 


58 


58 


Not sure 




8 


14 


8 


Local School Board 
Positive* 




44 


51 


34 


Negative** 




49 


47 


39 


Not sure 




9 


2 


27 


Principals 

Positive* 




55 


65 


53 


Negative** 




34 


13 


36 


Not sure 




11 


23 


11 


♦Positive: Respondents 


gave 


rating of "excellent" or 


"pretty good" 


♦♦Negative: Respondents 


gave 


rating of "only fair" or 


"poor" 
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positively (51 par cent) than negatively (47 per cent). Almost as large 
a proportion of the demonstration project parents were unsure (27 per 
cent) how to rate their local project board as rated them positively 
(34 per cent) or negatively (39 par cent). Sixty-five per cent of the 
parents in the paired school areas rated their principals positively, 
compared to 55 per cent In the control group and 53 par cant in the 
demonstration projects. Almost three times as cany parents in the* con- • 
trol group (34 par cent) and in the demonstration project (36 per cent) 
rated the principal negatively as did those in the paired schools (13 
per cent). 

When asked whether the Board of Education and the local school 
boards generally did what parents wanted, what influentials wanted, or 
acted on their ct?n, most parents believed that the Board of Eduea tion 
acted on its own or did what influentials wanted and that the local 
school boards did what the parents wanted (see Table IX. 6). Parents in 
the control groups were a little more trusting of the Board of Educa- 
tion; slightly core than one-half of them believed the Board of Educa- 
tion would do what influentials wanted or act on its own, compared to 
63 per cent of the other two groups who believed this way. Twice as many 
of the control group (27 per cent) and demonstration area parents (24 
per cent) thought that the Board of Education would do what parents 
wanted as did the paired school parents (12 per cent). About one-quarter 
of the paired school parents were not sure. 

Nearly one-half of all parents believed that the local school 
boards would do what the parents wanted. A larger proportion (21 per 
cent) of the control group parents believed the board would do what 
influentials wanted as did the other two groups (11 per cent). Many 
parents were not sure. 

Parents generally were more cynical about the response of the Board 
of Education to their problems than about the responses of the local 
school boards, the principals, or the teachers (see Table IX.7). Par- 
ents of the paired school children placed the most trust in school of- 
ficials, except in the case of the teachers, to whom the control group 
gave the largest positive response. 

One-half of the parents in the paired schools believed that the 
Board of Education would understand their problems and try to help, 
whereas only 40 per cent of the demonstration project and 36 per cent 
of the control group parents believed this way. Nearly twice as many 
of the control group (41 per cent) and the demonstration group parents 
(47 per cent) as paired school parents (26 per cent) believed the Beard 
of Education would listen but avoid doing anything or would simply ig- 
nore their problems. 

More than three-quarters of the paired school parents said that 
the local school boards would understand and try to help, whereas 55 per 
cent of the demonstration project parents and 49 per cent of the control 
group parents thought this way. Many more parents from the control 
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TABLE IX. 6 



PARENTS* SENSE OF THE ORIENTATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS (IN PER CENTS) 





Control 

Group 

(N-174) 


Paired 
Group 
(N=49 ) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
<N*622) 


Board of Education 


Would do what parents want 


27 


12 


24 


Would do what influent ia Is want 


22 


18 


20 


Would act on own 


34 


45 


43 


Not sure 


17 


24 


14 


Local School Board 


Would do what parents want 


48 


47 


42 


Would do what influentials want 


21 


11 


11 


Would act on own 


16 


9 


18 


Not sure 


16 


34 


29 
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TABLE IX. 7 



FARENTS * ASSESSMENT OF HOW PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
RESPOND TO PARENTAL PROBLEMS (IN PER CENTS) 



• 


Control 

Group 

(N ss 174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N*49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N=622) 


Board of Education 
Understand/ try to help 


36 


49 


40 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


24 


13 


27 


Ignore 


17 


13 


20 


Not sure 


23 


26 


14 


Local School Board 


Understand/try to help 


49 


78 


55 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


25 


4 


12 


Ignore 


6 


2 


4 


Not sure 


20 


16 


28 


Principals 


Understand /try to help 


71 


71 


64 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


15 


10 


19 


Ignore 


1 


2 


6 


Not sure 


12 


17 


11 


Teachers 


Understand/try to help 


87 


75 


65 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


9 


8 


15 


Ignore 


2 


2 


6 


Not sure 


3 


15 


14 
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group (25 per cent) believed that the LSBs would listen but avoid doing 
anything than from the other two groups (4 per cent of the paired 
school, 12 per cent of the demonstration project parents). 



Seventy-one per cent of both the control group and the paired school 
parents assessed the principals as understanding, an opinion shared by 
64 per cent of the demonstration project parents. ISore of the demon- 
stration project parents (about 25 per cent) were cynical about the prin- 
cipal than were the other two groups. 

The greatest majority of all parents thought the teachers would 
understand and try to help them. t The most trusting were the control 
group parents, of whom 87 per cent said that the teachers would under- 
stand them, as did 75 per cent of the paired school and 65 per cent of 
the demonstration school parents. 



Parents Favoring Morc/Less Influence in the Schools 

On a scale derived from combining their belief that the community 
had too little or too much influence and their approval of or opposi- 
tion to a strong decentralization plan, parents were classified as desir- 
ing more influence or less influence in running the schools (see Table 
IX.8). Although all groups favored more influence, the control group 
had the largest proportion expressing this desire (76 per cent). The 
demonstration project parents (55 per cent) came next, with the paired 
school parents following closely (51 per cent). Conversely, the paired 
school parents provided the largest percentage (35 per cent) favoring 
leas influence, closely followed by the demonstration project parents 
(27 per cent). Very few (13 per cent) of the control group parents 
favored less influence. 

The largest proportion of all parents thought the community gen- 
erally had too little influence in running the schools. The greatest 
proportion of parents making this assessment ware in the control group 
(62 per cent). Forty-nine per cent of the parents in the paired school 
sample also said the community had too little influence, as did 42 per 
cent of the demonstration project area. Sixteen per cent of those in 
the demonstration project stated that the community had too much in- 
fluence, whereas only 2 per cent of the other groups made such an 
assessment. 



A striking differential appeared when parents were asked to assess 
the degree of community influence in the current operation of the 
schools as compared to the previous year. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
demonstration project parents believed the community had more influ- 
ence, whereas only 14 per cent of the paired school parents and 7 per 
cent of the control group parents cade this assessment. Sixty-one per 
cent of the control group said that the amount of influence had re- 
mained the same, while over one-third of the paired school parents and 
less than one-quarter of the demonstration project parents thought the 
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TABLE IX. 8 



PARENTS FAVORING M0RE/L3SS INFLUENCE AND THEIR ASSESSMENT 
OF THE DEGREE OF COMMUNITY INFLUENCE IN SCHOOL 

AFFAIRS (IN PER CENTS) 



Control 


Paired 


Demonstra- 


Group 


Group 


tion Group 


(N«174) 


(N-49) 


(N*622) 



Favor More Influence 
Favor Less Influence 

General Amount of Influence In 

Running the Schools 

Too much 

Too little 

Right amount 

Not sure 

Amount of Influence Compared to a 

Year Ago 

More 

Less 

Same 

Not sure 

Attitude Toward Decentralization 
Positive* 

Negative** 

Not sure 

★Positive: Respondents gave rat 

★★Negative: Respondents gave rat 



76 

13 



51 

35 



55 

27 



2 


2 


16 


62 


49 


42 


23 


20 


20 


13 


29 


22 


7 


14 


38 


14 


4 


11 


61 


39 


23 


17 


43 


28 


57 


28 


46 


19 


49 


26 


24 


22 


28 


"excellent" or 


"pretty good" 


"only 


fair" or 


"poor" 
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degree of influence had stayed the same. Over 40 per cent of the 
paired school parents; ware not sure, compared to about cne-quarter of 
the demonstration project parents and only 17 per cent of the control 
group parents who were uncertain* 

The control group parents provided the largest percentage in favor 
of decentralization (57 per cent). This group was followed by the dem- 
onstration project parents, 46 per cent of whom had positive attitudes 
toward decentralization* Paired school parents ware lea3t in favor of 
decentralization (23 per cent)* Conversely, 49 par cent of the paired 
school parents expressed negative views about decentralisation, where- 
3b as only 26 per cent of the demonstration project and 19 per cent of 
the control group parents did so* Approximately ona-quarter of all 
groups were unsure* 

Parents* Assessment of Khich Group Tvould and Vshlch Group 
Should Be Influential under Decentralization 



When asked which of several groups would have influence under a j 

strong decentralization plan, most parents thought that parent leaders J 

would have influence— 64 per cent of the control group, 61 per cent of § 

the demonstration project, and 54 per cant of the paired school par- f 

cits (see Table IX. 9)* An even larger percentage of control group par- j 

ents believed that the professional staff would have influence (65 per I 

cent), although 51 per cent of the demonstration project parents also ] 

believed this* Only one-quarter of the paired school parents thought • j 

the professional staff would have influence* About one-third of all j 

groups expected civic leaders to have influence under a strong decen- 
tralization plan. 

Host parents believed that the professional staff should have the 
most influence under decentralization. Slightly under one-half of 
both the control group and the paired school parents believed this way, 
whereas slightly over one-third of the demonstration project parents 
made this choice. Less than one-quarter of all groups stated that par- 
ent leaders should have the most influence. No other group was singled 
out by more than 5 per cent of the parents. About one-fifth of the par- 
ents were not sure who should have the most influence* 

F ocus of Parents* Support in Ocean Hill- 
Brcwnsvllle Teacher Controversy 



Parents were asked whom they support in the controversy in the 
Ocean Hill-Brcwnsville demonstration project in the spring of 1968-- 
the local project board, the teachers, or neither. Twice as many of 
both control group and demonstration project parents (29 per cent each) 
supported the LPB as did paired school parents (15 per cent); sea 
Table IX. 10). Twice as many in the first two groups also supported the 
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TABLE IX. 9 

PARENTS 1 ASSESSMENT OF WHAT GROUPS WOULD AND WHAT SINGLE 
GROUPS SHOULD BE INFLUENTIAL UNDER A STRONG DE- 
CENTRALIZATION PROGRAM (IN PER CENTS) 





Control 

Group 

(N=174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N=49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N-622) 


What Groups Would Ba Influential 








Parent leaders 


64 


54 


61 


Professional staff 


65 


25 


51 


Civic leaders 


31 


33 


33 


Local politicians 


29 


10 


20 


Black militants 


18 


19 


10 


Local religious leaders 


15 


21 


22 


Local poverty workers 


12 


15 


17 


Not sure 


11 


21 


13 



What Single Group Should Ba Influential 



Parent leaders 


30 


29, 


28 


Professional staff 


44 


46 


35 


Civic leader's 


1 


- 


5 


Local politicians 


m 


m 


2 


Black militants 


1 


2 


2 


Local religious leaders 


4 


2 


3 


Local poverty workers 


1 


- 


2 


Not sure 


16 


21 


16 
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TABLE IX. 10 



FOCUS OF PARENTS' SUPPORT IN OCEAN HILL- BROWNSVILLE 
. CONTROVERSY (IN PER CENTS) 





Control 


Paired 


Demonstra- 




Group 


Group 


tion Group 




(N*174) 


(N=49 ) 


(N-622) 


Focus of Support 

Ocean Hill-Brownsville Project Board 


29 


15 


29 


Teachers 


25 


10 


24 


Neither 


12 


10 


8 


Not sure 


34 


65 


38 
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teachers (one-quarter) as did the paired school parents (10 per cent). 
Nearly twice as many of the paired school parents (65 per cent) as con 4, 
trol group (34 per cent) and demonstration project parents (38 par cent) 
expressed uncertainty. 



Parents* Choice of l&thods to Effectuate School Improvements 



The three groups of parents differed substantially in their opin- 
ions of the most effective way to bring about school improvements. 
Fifty-five per cent of the control group parents thought the best method 
vas to elect better public officials, whereas only 33 per cent of the 
demonstration project parents believed this and only a mere 4 per cent 
of the paired school parents (see Table IX.11). The largest proportion 
oflpalred school parents (42 per cent) thought that writing letters to 
officials was the best way, compared to one-quarter of the demonstra- 
tion parents and only 18 per cent of the control group parents who se- 
lected this method. More paired school parents and demonstration pro- 
ject parents (21 per cent) than control group parents (14 per cent) 
believed the most effective way would be to have coaaaunity groups in 
charge of the schools. Only a small proportion of all groups (13 per- 
cent or less) believed that demonstrations and boycotting the schools 
were the most effective. 



Political Behavior of the Parents 
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With regard to political behavior, the control group parents were 
by far the most active of the three groups, with the exception that 
more demonstration project parents had picketed or demonstrated than had 
parents in the other two groups (see Table IX. 12) • However, less than 
one-third of any group had joined in political or protest activities. 

The paired school parents were the least active— 10 per cant or less had 
participated in any activity. 

Three times as many control group parents (27 per cent) and twice 
as many demonstration project parents (18 per cent) had attended a po- 
litical rally than had paired school parents (8 per cent). Approxi- 
mately one-quarter of both control group and demonstration project par- 
ents had written to officials, whereas only 6 per cent of the paired group 
parents had done so. Twice as many of the control group parents (27 per 
cent) belonged to a political organization as parents of the demonstra- 
tion projects (13 per cent); only 2 per cent of the paired school par- 
ents belonged to such an organization. Kore demonstration project (19 
per cent) and control group parents (17 per cent) than paired school 
parents (2 per cent) hadpickated. Three times as many control group 
(22 per cent) and demonstration project parents (19 per cent) had boy- 
cotted a school than had paired school parents (6 per cent). Twice as 
many the first two groups (about one-fifth) as paired school parents 
(10 per cent) had demonstrated. 
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TABLE IX, 11 

PARENTS' CHOICE OF MOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO BRING ABOUT 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS (IN PER CENTS) 





Control 

Group 

(N®174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N s 49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N-622) 


Choice of Method 
Elect better officials 


55 


4 


33 


Write letter to official 


18 


42 


25 


Have community group in charge 
of schools 


14 


21 


21 


Demonstrations 


8 


13 


10 


Boycott schools 


2 


6 


3 


Sit-in in schools 


1 


• 


• 


Burn down the schools 


1 


• 


• 


Not sure 


8 


19 


10 
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TABLE IX, 12 

PARENTS* POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
(IN PER CENTS) 





Control 

Group 

(N=174) 


Paired 

Group 

(N=*49) 


Demonstra- 
tion Group 
(N=622) 


Political Activity 


Attend political rallies 


27 


8 


13 


Write letters to officials 


28 


6 


22 


Belong to political organization 


27 


2 


13 


Participate in rent strike 


11 


2 


10 


Join picket lines 


17 


2 


19 


Boycott a store 


16 


- 


13 


Boycott schools 


22 


6 


19 


Demonstrate 


20 


10 


22 


Contact local school board 


11 


8 


13 


Voting Behavior 


Registered to vote 


76 


48 


59 


Voted in mayoralty election, 1965 


61 


37 


48 
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Finally, there were seas significant differences among the groups 
\ in exercising the right to vote and in voter registration. A substan- 

[ tially. larger percentage of control group parents (76 par cent) said 

that they were registered to vote than other parents (59 per cent of 
the demonstration project and 43 per cent of the paired school parents), 
j- Likewise, more of the control group (61 per cent) than of the other two 

groups had voted in the 1964 mayoralty election in New York City. 
Forty-eight per cent of the demonstration project parents and only 37 
per cent of the paired school parents said that they had voted in that 
election. 

ir 

I; 

\ Transitional Propositions 



! The demographic variations among the three sets of parents may ex- 

i plain in part soma differences in attitudes, sentiments, and behaviors. 

Those parents interviewed whose children ware experiencing a racially 
integrated education or, at least, a racially mixed environment, had 
I . the largest proportion of Negroes (85 per cent) and of persons boro in 

the South (63 per cent), ware generally better educated but ware earn- 
ing slightly less than the other two groups. The control group included 
the largest proportion of Puerto Ricans (44 per cent) and the lowest pro 
I portion of blacks (50 per cent), only ons-half of whom had ccme from 

| the South. More parents in the control group had received only an ele- 

f mentary school education, but the largest proportion of parents with 

j seme college or more (IS par cent) also appeared in this group. The 

? demonstration group parents were somewhere in between these groups-- 

racially, educationally, and financially. 

The following ten propositions on transitional parent attitudes are 
offered as the foundation for a batter understanding of the dynamics of 
\ change in urban education among disadvantaged people. 

jf, 

PROPOSITION I: The less experience a minority group has had with 

integration or community participation in the schools, the greater the 
desire for integration. 

] 

i' _ 

PROPOSITION II: The less experience a group has had with Integra - 

I tion, the more it appears that improving the segregated school is anti- 

| thetical to integration. 

I 

S' 

p , 

I DISCUSSION: The control group whose children were experiencing 

I neither a racially mixed education nor the struggle for community con- 

I trol were most in favor of concentrating on integration and least inter- 

| ested in improving the segregated schools, even though their children 

| were attending segregated schools. They also were the most willing to 

I have their children bused to accomplish this goal. In fact, this was 

I the only group more in favor of busing than opposed to it. They were 

I the least interested in a metropolitan school district. A majority of 

I paired school and demonstration project parents also favored concen- 

[ trating on Integra tion--a choice to be expected fr eat the paired school 
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parents but not the demonstration project parents, as the latter were 
in the midst of a movement to establish bias* identity coafcxos*. 
However, a larger proportion of both paired school and demonstration 
project parents than of control group parents were in favor of improv- 
ing the segregated schools. 

PROPOSITION Ills The more experience a group has had with an inter- 
coasnunity struggle or one with citywide educational officials, the more 
cynical it is about the responsiveness of distant school officials. 

' DISCUSSION: Parents in the paired schools had a larger proportion 

of highly cynical persons than the other two groups. The paired school 
parents had been involved in an acrimonious struggle over the estab- 
lishment of the community zoning plan. Moreover, the difficulty en- 
countered by the community in getting the premises for quality educa- 
tion fulfilled through headquarters appears to have increased their 

cynicism. - 

PROPOSITION IV: Although disadvantaged communities have few po- 

litical influent lals, the more involved blacks are with whites in inte- 
grated decision-making settings, the fewer politically relevant parsons 

there will be. 

DISCUSSION: Few parents in any group (less than 10 per cent) were 

classified as political influential#. The paired school parents were 
the least Involved, perhaps because they found it difficult and uncom- 
fortable to work in a racially mixed environment. It is also possible 
that they felt no need to bcccm-3 active as they were more satisfied 
with the schools and did or could rely on experienced white leadership 
to pursue their ends. 

PROPOSITION V: The more involved blacks are with whites, the more 

negative sanctioning they perceive. The more pluralistic the subcom- 
munity, the lower the sense of negative sanctioning. The more that 
power arrangements are in a state of flux, the greater the sense of 
negative sanctioning. 

DISCUSSION: The paired school parents had the highest sense of 

sanctioning of any group among their friends and in the community. 

They were the most uncertain (78 per cent) about sanctioning on the 
Job. It is possible that this high sense of sanctioning is, a holdover 
from conditions in the South; it may also have developed as a result of 
living on the fringe of a white area. The experiences of the bitter 
struggle over the establishment of the community zoning arrangement or 
the continuing problems associated with a desegregated setting may also 
contribute to this high sense of sanctioning. On the last point, the 
need in a desegregated school to cooperate with whites may cause those 
Negroes who do so to sense that Negro separatists disapprove. The paired 
school parents, however, had a low sense of sanctioning in the schools. 
That is, they felt relatively free to voice disapproval of actions by 
the authorities. 



On the other hand, more control group parents felt that taking a 
public stand on an unpopular issue would earn then acclaim than expected 
to be sanctioned. However, the control group parents had the highest 
sense of sanctioning on the job, as well as a high one in the schools. 

The highly pluralistic nature of these subcoonunitles may have given 
the parents a sense that there was little sanctioning among their 
friends and in the community. However, on the job and in the school- 
house, where strangers ware in charge, they sensed a high degree of 
sanctioning. The demonstration group parents fell in between the other 
two groups— more of them felt a sense of sanctioning by friends, in the 
community, on the job, and in the schools than felt they would not be 
sanctioned. A sense of sanctioning might be expected in an area where 
power arrangements are in a state of flux. The demonstration project 
parents, however, had a lower sense of sanctioning in the schools than 
those in the control group but more than in the paired school group. 
Later (in Hay, 1960? see Chapter X), this sense of sanctioning de- 
creased. The decrease* night have been predicted in the demonstration 
project, for the outside educator was being removed and the schools 
were being administered and the children taught by their own community 
people or those selected by them. 

PROPOSITION VI: The less the social distance between parents and 

educational leaders, the more positively these leaders are viewed by 
parents, unless the local leaders ore extremely unresponsive to com- 
munity needs. 

DISCUSSION: All groups of parents had predominantly positive views 

of the teachers. The paired school parents had the most positive view, 
closely followed by the control group. Because the demonstration pro- 
ject parents had b S Q exposed to the struggle with the teachers* union, 
it is understandable that they would take more negative views of the 
teachers. It is also possible that because the demonstration project 
parents were developing a sense of community, they felt freer to ex- 
press their negative sentiments. 

All parents held predominantly positive views of the principals, 
with the paired school parents providing the largest percentage of posi- 
tive assessments and the lowest negative assessments. 

PROPOSITION VII: The more socially distant the citywide or local 

authorities, whether because of elitism or nonrepresentativeness, the 
more negatively they are viewed by the local population. 

DISCUSSION: All groups had predominantly negative views of the 

Board of Education. Certainly, the control group parents would con- 
sider the Eoard a remote authority which offered them no change in 
their status as a segregated school. Each of the o?her two groups had 
faced a struggle with the Board of Education for is iomentation of vari- 
ous educational innovations expected for their schools. 

The most positive view of a local school board v?as held by the 
paired school parents, who had been helped by the LS3 in their struggle 
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for increased services. The other two groups had predominantly negative 
views of the LSB, perhaps because the demonstration projects still were 
unsure of their new board and because no change had occurred in the 
control group schools. 

PROPOSITION VIII: The less influence a group has, the more it 

vents* The more that whites resist an integrated experience, the less 
a black group favors decentralisation. 

DISCUSSION: The largest proportion of all parents favored more 

influence in the schools. The control group parents comprised the lar- 
gest proportion feeling that the. community generally had too little in- 
fluence in running the schools. This opinion might be expected, for 
the control group was least satisfied with its schools and had experi- 
enced the least amount of change. The control group also had the small- 
est proportion (7 per cent) believing that the community had gained in 
Influence over the previous year. Moreover, since the control group 
most desired a greater degree of influence and since it was least satis- 
fied with its LSB, this group could be expected to be most in favor of 
decentralization and the implied elected school boards. The dcmoni>tra- 
tion parents also wanted more influence, but because they had experienced 
greater community influence under the demonstration project set-up and 
also had had their schools closed because of controversy, it is under- 
standable that some of them opposed decentralization. The paired school 
parents, on the other hand, wanted more influence but a greater propor- 
tion of them also opposed decentralization. Probably they felt this 
way because it was only through the efforts of a citywide directive 
that overrode local resistance that their children were part of a ra- 
cially mixed experience'. Perhaps they believed, with good cause, that 
if the greater community were left to its own devices, there would be 
fewer desegregated schools. 

The parents seemed to have paradoxical views of who would be influ- 
ential and who should be influential under a strong decentralization 
plan. Although they believed that parent leaders would be influential 
under such a plan, they also believed that the professional staff should 
be influential as well. Their strong preference for decentralization, 
therefore, meant that they ware willing to live with this paradoxical 
condition. These apparently contradictory beliefs were entirely consist- 
ent with their desire for more influence, their recognition of the im- 
portance of the professional, and their respect for expertise. 



PROPOSITION IX: The less cynical the group and the less involved 
it is In the schools, the more it believes in the election of better 
officials as a means to bring about improvement in the schools. The 
more positive the view toward existing officials, the greater the belief 
that writing letters to officials is an effective way to produce change. 
The more effective the community has been in bringing about change, the 
greater the proportion that considers putting the community in charge of 
the schools to be the most effective method of improving education. 
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DISCUSSION: By far the largest proportion of control group parents 

selected the election of batter officials as the best method to bring 
about change in the schools. On the other hand, the largest proportion 
of paired school parents believed that change would best be effected 
through writing letters to officials. The demonstration project parents 
favored electing better officials and writing letters to officials, but 
not by nearly as great a proportion as tha eiher two groups. Finally, 
about one-fifth of both paired school and demonstration group parents 
chose putting community groups in charge of the schools, whereas only 
14 per cent of the control group selected this means. 

PROPOSITION X: The greater the desire for more influence, the 

greater the proportion of community activists. The greater the belief 
that electing better officials is the best method to bring about change, 
the larger the proportion of- parents that register to vote and do vote. 

DISCUSSION: The control group had thehighest rate of active po- 

litical participation, followed closely by the demonstration project 
parents. The paired school parents, however, trailed behind- -less than 
10 par cent of them had taken any active role in community affairs. 
Possible explanations may include the fact that the control group par- 
ents had the highest percentage with seme college education or more. 

The paired school parents also had the largest percentage coming from 
the South, where political participation has been discouraged. Also, 
the control group parents had experienced the least change in their 
schools and were the most desirous of change. The paired school par- 
ents were most satisfied with their schools and the least desirous of 
community control. 

Moreover, a large proportion of control group parents was regis- 
tered to vote (76 per cent) and had voted in the 1965 mayoralty elec- 
tion (61 per cent). Fifty-nine per cent of the demonstration project 
parents were registered and 48 per cent had voted. Only 43 per cent 
of the paired school parents were registered and only 37 par cent had 
voted in the 1965 mayoralty election. It should be remembered that 
both the control group and the demonstration project parents believed 
the best way to effect improvement was by electing better officials, 
whereas only 4 per cent of the paired school parents believed in this 
method. 



Conclusion 



To summarize, that group (the control group) which experienced the 
least change in its schools was the most in favor of integration and 
the most willing to have its children bused to achieve integration. 

This group expressed the greatest desire for more influence in the 
schools and was most in favor of decentralization. It was the most posl 
tive in its assessment of the teachers, the least critical of the Board 
of Education, but the most critical of the local school board. Thera 
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was a smaller proportion of highly cynical parents In this group than 
in the other two groups. They felt the least sanctioned by their 
friends and in the community but the most sanctioned in the schools. 

Wore parents in this group were politically influential, more were po- 
litical activists, more voted, and more believed that the best way to 
bring about improvement in the schools is to elect better officials. 

The paired school parents, whose children were experiencing their 
education in a racially mixed school, were the least in favor of inte- 
gration and the most in favor of improving education in the segregated 
schools. This group had the lowest percentage favoring more Influence 
in the schools and was most opposed to decentralization. They were the 
most positive in their assessment of teachers, principals, and the LSB 
and the least positive in their assessment of the Board of Education. 
They were the most politically cynical and had the highest sense of 
sanctioning among friends and in the community, but felt the least sanc- 
tioning in the schools. They were the least politically active* had, 
the lowest voting record and the smallest percentage of politically 
relevant. They wore most in favor of bringing about school improve- 
ments by writing letters to officials. 

The demonstration project parents were Ughly in favor of integra- 
tion and somewhat in favor of improving the segregated schools. They 
were the least in favor of busing their children. This group was midway 
between the other two groups in its belief that the community had too 
little Influence in running the schools and in its support for a strong 
decentralization plan. The demonstration group parents ware the most 
negative in their assessment of teachers and principals. Although they 
were the least positive in their assessment of the LPB, they were also 
the most unsure about how to assess the LPB. They ware less cynical 
than the paired school parents but twice as cynical as the control group 
parents. They expressed the highest sense of sanctioning in the com- 
munity but fell between the other two groups in other measures of sanc- 
tioning. They ware less active and had fewer of the politically relevant 
than the control group but more than the paired school parents. The 
demonstration group parents were more evenly divided than the other two 
groups as to whether the bast method of bringing about school improve- 
ments was to elect better officials, write to officials, or put commun- 
ity groups in charge of the schools. 

It is clear that the educational setting— integrated, segregated, 
decentrallzed—has considerable effect upon parent attitudes toward the 
schools, thsir officials, and the programs. Let us now examine the ef- 
fect of confrontation on parent attitudes. 
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CHAPTER X 

CHANGING PARENT ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE OCEAN HILL- BROWNSVILLE CONTROVERSY 



This chapter reports on the changes in sentiments, attitudes, and 
behavior of the parents in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville Demonstration 
School Project in New York City. Some 200 parents were interviewed in 
Hay, 1968, eight months after the project was established; another 200 
were interviewed some eight months later in December, 1968. During 
these first sixteen months of its existence the project and the people 
involved were engaged in a major struggle against sizable odds to se- 
cure additional powers to control their own schools. They confronted 
the Board of Education, the United Federation of Teachers, and the Coun- 
cil of Supervisory Associations. Their efforts have been widely dram- 
atized and publicized. 

Beginning in Kay, at the time of the first survey, the district 
schools were closed for thirty-eight days when teachers walked out in 
a dispute over the question of whether the local project board and its 
administrators had the authority to transfer teachers involuntarily. 

• At the time of the December survey the district was under the supervi- 
sion of a state trustee as the result of the most prolonged teachers' 
strike in history agdinst the entire system. The May walkout and the 
fall strike affected the parents of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville district 
in different ways. The former caused their children to stay out of 
school while the rest of the city system ran in an orderly fashion; the 
second, on the other hand, found the children in Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
attending school while most of the city system was closed down. 

In addition to these tv*o dramatic events, the general atmosphere 
of unrest, controversy, and conflict that continue to surround the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville district has seriously affected not only the schools 
but the community as well. The local project board, its faculty, ad- 
ministrative staff, and supporters either have found themselves in a 
confrontation or have chosen to confront the larger system, its school 
officials, and political forces. The tension of the past year or so has 
had an impact not only on the educational program but on the sentiments, 
beliefs, and attitudes of the parents toward the larger system as well 
as toward the local schools, their activities, programs, and personnel. 
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This, then, is a chapter relating the change in parens attitudes 
f roes Kay to Deccobar • 



Socio-Economic Characteristics of the. Sample Population 



The demographic characteristics of the samples of parents in both 
surveys were comparable (see Table X.l). There was only a^slight differ 
ence in incone between the two samples. Both surveys included parents 
having about the same amount of education, similar racial composition, 
and like proportions of residents born in similar areas. 



Slightly more than ona-sixth of the parents in both samples had 
annual incomes under $3,000. The proportion receiving from $3,000 to 
$4,999 was slightly larger in Hay than in December (about one- third an 
one-quarter, respectively). Twice as many parents in December (29 per 
cent) as in May (13 per cent) had incomes of $7,000 or more. 



The largest proportion of respondents in both periods (about three- 
quarters) were Negroes, slightly less than one-quarter were Puerto Ri- 
cans, and whites comprised the remaining 4 per cent or less. Half of 
the parents interviewed ware born in the South. Those born in Puerto 
Rico comprised one-fifth of both samples and another ona-fifth were 

born in New York City, 



Approximately one-third in both samples had an eighth-grade educa- 
tion or less. About one-quarter in both samples had finished high schoo . 



Parents* Assessment of Neighborhood Schools, 



In December, 1968 
their neighborhoods as 
"poor" (see Table X.2) 
good" were considered 
while those rating the 
a negative attitude, 
a negative view of the 
6 per cent were unsure 



, parents were asked to rate the public schools in 
"excellent," "pretty good," "only fair," or 
. Those rating the schools "excellent" or 'pretty 
to have a positive attitude toward the schools, 
schools "fair" or "poor" were considered to have 
In December slightly less than three-fifths held 
schools, about one-third had a positive view, and 



When asked whether or not they thought the schools had improved 
during the year in which the LPB had been in operation, more parents saw 
an improvement from May to December and fewer saw a deterioration during 
that time. In May, 8 per cent of the parents said the sch °°*® * 

ter" than the year before, whereas by December, 16 per cent said they, 
had improved over the previous year. Also, in May slightly less Jban 
one-fifth said schools had remained the same. By December slightly ov^r 
one-quarter said they were the same. In May over three-fifths said the 
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TABLE X.l 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARENTS 
IN TWO SURVEYS IN OCEAN HILL- BROWNSVILLE 

(IN PER CENTS) 



i 



Characteristic 



i 



ERIC 



Education 
6th grade or less 
7th-8th grade 
9th-llth grade 
High school graduate 
Some college or more 



Income 

Under $3,000 
$3,000-$4,999 
$5, 000- $6, 999 
$7,000-$9,999 
$10,000 or more 



Race/Ethnicity 

White 

Negro 

Puerto Rican 
Other 



Birthplace 
New York City 
South 

Puerto Rico 
Other 



toy, 1968 


Dec., 1968 


13 


15 


16 


15 


39 


36 


27 


25 


5 


10 


18 


17 


36 


26 


33 


29 


10 


23 


3 


6 


4 


2 


71 


75 


24 


23 


1 


1 


18 


21 


51 


48 


21 


20 


12 


12 
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TABLE X.2 



CHANGE IN PARENTS * ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOLS, 
PAST IMPROVEMENTS, AND EXPECTED IM- 
PROVEMENTS (IN PER CENTS) 



Assessment 


May, 1968 


Dec., 1968 


Rating of Neighborhood School 








Positive* 






36 


Negative** 






58 


Not sure 






6 


Improvt2*r33>£ ‘ Past Year 








Better 


8 




16 


Same 


19 




28 


Not as good 


61 




43 


Not sure 


12 




13 


Pred i@ ted t 








Get better 


20 




32 


Stay the same 


20 




8 


Get worse 


38 




32 


Not sure 


22 




27 


*Positive: Respondents gave rating of 


"excellent 


" or 


"pretty good" 








**Negative: Respondents gave 


rating of 


"only fair 


" or "poor" 
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schools had declined, but by December only two-fifths felt this way* 
Slightly over 10 per cent in both periods were unsure. 

Expectations for future improvement shewed significant change. In 
May one-fifth of the parents thought schools would get better, but by 
December almost one- third thought they would improve. Almost two-fifths 
of the parents in the spring survey expected schools to get worse, but 
by December less than one-third thought they would deteriorate. More 
parents were unsure in December (over one -quarter) than in the spring 
(slightly over one-fifth). 



Parents 1 Assessment of Teachers 



Both surveys asked the parents to rate various aspects of teacher 
performance and relationships (see Table X.3). The teachers at the 
time of the May survey were the regular contingent of public school teach- 
ers. In December the teachers being rated were those who had taught 
during the strike period. They comprised several hundred newcomers to 
'W the district, for the most part younger and inexperienced teachers known 

as "loyalists,** or those who supported the concept of community control. 
In May less than two-fifths of the parents rated the teachers* perform- 
ance positivley; by December three-fifths rated them positively. The 
negative and positive figures were almost reversed from the first period 
to the second, with many more parents rating the teachers negatively in 
the spring (nearly three-fifths) than in December (less than one-third). 

When asked how much interest they thought the teachers took in the 
children, less than one- fifth of the parents in the May survey Judged 
the teachers as very interested, whereas in December almost one-half of 
them considered the teachers as very interested. In the spring two- 
fifths of the parents viewed the teachers as "somewhat interested," 
compared to less than one-third in December. There was a considerable 
decrease from May to December in the proportion of parents who consid- 
ered the teachers v?ere "hardly interested" (37 per cent in the spring, 
only 7 per cent in December). 

Almost twice as many parents in December as in May rated positively 
the teachers* ability to understand children. In May one-third thought 
the teachers had this ability, whereas in December over three-fifths of 
the parents rated teachers* understanding positively. The converse also 
occurred, for in May nearly three-fifths of the parents held a negative 
view of teachers* understanding, whereas in December only one-quarter 
assessed this aspect negatively. 

Parents were asked to evaluate the teachers* strictness with the 
children. In May three-fifths thought the teachers were not strict 
enough, compared to one-third who made this assessment in December. 

Less than 5 per cent in either period considered that teachers were too 
strict. Slightly over one-quarter in May and slightly over one-third 
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TABLE x.3 
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CHANGE IN PARENTS* ASSESSMENT OF TEACHERS 
IN THE OCEAN HILL- BROWNSVILLE PROJECT 
(IN PER CENTS) 



Aspect of Evaluation May* 1968 Dec., 1968 



| 

£ 



;| 

I 



; 



£ 



r 

t. 

I 



I 

% 

I 

l 



Rating of Job the Teacher Is Doing 
Positive* 38 

Negative** 58 

Not sure 4 



60 

29 

12 



Teachers * Interest in Children 



Very interested 
Somewhat interested 
Hardly Interested 
Not sure 

Teachers* Understanding of Children 


17 

41 

37 

5 


47 

32 

7 

15 


Positive* 


34 


62 


Negative** 


58 


25 


Not sure 


8 


13 


Teachers* Strictness 


Too strict 


4 


2 


Not strict enough 


60 


34 


Just strict enough 


27 


36 


Not sure 


9 


28 


Preferred Race of Teachers 


Negro 


20 


11 


White 


4 


7 


Not difference 


71 


82 


Not sure 


5 


• 


Preferred Religion of Teachers 


Catholic 




13 


Jewish 




- 


Protestant 




6 


No difference 




79 


Not sure 




3 



♦Positive: Respondents gave rating of "excellent'* or 

"pretty good" 

♦♦Negative: Respondents gave rating of "only fair" or "poor" 
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in December said that teachers were just strict enough. There was con- 
siderably more uncertainty (28 per cent) in December than in May (9 per 
cent). 

Important racial and religious issues have been raised to the sur- 
face in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville controversy. However, little of 
this now is reflected in the parents’ attitudes toward the teachers. 

There was a significant decrease in the percentage of those parents who 
preferred Negro teachers for their children. In May, 1968, 20 per cent 
expressed their preference for Negro teachers, whereas only 11 per cent 
expressed this preference in December. The overwhelming majority of 
parents In both periods said it mads no difference (nearly three-quarters 
in May ..our-fifths in December). Seven par cent of the parents in the 
December survey preferred white teachers, compared to only 4 per cent 
expressing this preference in May. 

In the December survey a question was asked in order to determine 
whether or not parents had preferences about the religion of teachers. 
Over three-quarters said the teachers’ religion made no difference to 
them, 13 per cent preferred Catholic teachers, 6 per cent preferred 
Protestants, no one expressed a preference for Jewish teachers, and only 
3 per cent were unsure. 



j Educational Facilities. Services, and Programs 

i * 

| 

The Ocean Hill-Brownsvllle project has introduced new programs in 
the teaching of arithmetic and reading. While less dissatisfaction was 
expressed with this development in December than in May, there was, 
however, more uncertainty on the question in December (see Table X.4). 

In May, six out of ten parents said not enough attention wa3 being given 
I to developing math skills, compared to three out of ten in December. 

I Approximately one-quarter in both periods thought enough attention was 

being paid to these skills. Twice as many were uncertain in December 
as in Kay- -38 to 17 per cent, respectively. 

[ Again, nearly six out of ten parents in May thought not enough at- 

tention was given to reading skills, compared to three out of ten in 
j December. In May less thaa 035- tfvteJ said the attention was sufftc&aat, 

compared to 36 per cent in December. Ten per cent of the parents were 
unsure In May, whereas 31 per cent were not certain in December. 

The Ocean Hill- Brownsville project has made considerable effort to 
Include the black experience in its curriculum. Parents expressed less 
dissatisfaction with the amount of Negro history being offered in De- 
I cember than in May. Too little Negro history was being offered, accord- 

| ing to 69 per cent of the parents in the May survey, compared to 40 per 

cent in December. Over three times as many of the parents thought about 
f the right amount was being offered in December (24 per cent) as in May 

(only 7 par cent). In December, 8 per cent said too much Negro history 

l 
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TABLE Xo4 



CHANGE IN PARENTS* ASSESSMENT OF CURRICULUM 

(IN PER CENTS) 



Aspect of Evaluation 



May, 1968 



Amount of Attention Given to 



Developing Arithmetic Skills 

Enough 

Not enough 

Not sure 



24 

60 

17 



Amount of Attention Given to 



Developing Pleading Skills 
Enough 
Not enough 
Not sure 



31 

58 

10 



Course Offerings in Negro History 
Too much 
Too little 

About the right amount 
Not sure 



2 

69 

7 

22 
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Dec., 1968 



29 

33 

38 



36 

32 

32 



8 

40 

24 

28 
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was being offered, cospared to 2 per cent who said there was an excess 
In Hay. Approximately one-quarter were not sure In either period. 



Assessment of Educational Leadership 



In both May and December parents were asked to rate the job being 
done by the New York City Board of Education, the project administrator, 
the local project board, and their children's principals. The parents 
who answered "excellent" or "pretty good" were considered to have a 
positive view toward those they were rating. The parents who answered 
"only fair" or 1 "poor" were considered to have a negative view. 

A substantially greater percentage of respondents in December than 
in May held positive views of the project administrator, the local pro- 
ject board, and the principals. Positive attitudes about the New York 
City Board of Education remained basically the same (see Table X.5). 

In December, 60 per cent of the parents held positive opinions of the 
job being done by Rhody McCoy, the project administrator, compared to 
29 per cent who agreed with this view in May. Less than one-quarter 
rated his performance negatively in December, whereas 44 per cent did 
so in May. Over one-quarter were not sure in May, compared to less than 
one-fifth who were uncertain in December. 

More than one-half of the parents held a positive view of the local 
project board in December, whereas less than one-third gave positive 
ratings in May. Similarly, fewer parents (one-quarter) negatively as- 
sessed the board in December than in May (nearly one-half). 

The principals were assessed positively by nearly two-thirds of the 
parents in December, compared to two-fifths in May. Only one-fifth of 
the respondents viewed the principals negatively in December, whereas 
nearly one-half of them did so in May. In December, 14 per cent were 
unsure, compared to 11 per cent who were uncertain in May. 

In both May and December the majority of parents viewed the New 
York City Board of Education negatively. However, fewer did so in De- 
cember (57 per cent) than in May (69 per cent). The proportion of those 
holding a positive view of the Board remained constant, approximately 
one-quarter. More parents were unsure in December (one-fifth) than in 
Hay (7 per cent). 

The parents were asked to predict the response of various school 
officials if parents should contact them on some school problem (see 
Table X.6). The parents' views about the response of the Board of Edu- 
cation remained fairly consistent, except that a greater percentage in 
May (over one-third) than in December (one-quarter) said that the Board 
would listen but would avoid doing anything about the problem. Slightly 
over one-quarter in both periods expected the Board to understand and 
try to help* Similarly, one-quarter said that the Board would ignore 
them. 
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TABLE X.5 



CHANGE IN PARENTS* ASSESSMENT OF JOB BEING DONE 
BY THE EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP (IN PER CENTS) 



Leader (s) 


May, 1968 Dec 


1968 


New York City Board of Education 






Positive* 


24 


22 


Negative** 


69 


57 


Not sure 


7 


21 


Project Administrator 


Positive* 


29 


60 


Negative** 


44 


23 


Not sure 


28 


1.9 


Local Project Board 


Positive* 


31 


50 


Negative** 


47 


26 


Not sure 


23 


24 


Principals 


Positive* 


40 


66 


Negative** 


49 


20 


Not sure 

t 


11 


14 


♦Positive: Respondents gave rating of "excellent or 

'•pretty good" 

♦♦Negative: Respondents gave rating of "only fair" or 


"poor 
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TABLE X.6 



CHANGE IN PARENTS 1 ASSESSMENT OF. HOW SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
WOULD RESPOND TO SCHOOL PROBLEMS (IN PER CENTS) 



Officials 


May, 1968 


Dec., 1968 


New York City Board of Education 


Understand/try to help 


27 


29 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


36 


27 


Ignore 


23 


24 


Not sure 


13 


19 


Project Administrator 


Under stand/try to help 


46 


61 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


18 


13 


Ignore 


7 


7 


Not sure 


28 


17 


Local Project Board 


Understand/try to help 


56 


67 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


14 


10 


Ignore 


6 


6 


Not sure 


23 


19 


Principals 

Understand/try to help 


52 


62 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


28 


13 


Ignore 


9 


5 


Not sure 


11 


19 


Teachers 


Understand/try to help 


51 


65 


Listen/avoid doing anything 


23 


12 


Ignore 


8 


7 


Not sure 


17 


16 
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The project administrator fared better in December than in May, In 
December over three-fifths of the parents thought that he vould under- 
stand and try to help, compared to less than one-half in May. Also, in 
May, 18 per cent said that he would listen but avoid doing anything, 
whereas 13 per cent made this assessment in December. Only 7 per cent 
in either period expected the administrator to Ignore them. More were 
unsure in May (over one-quarter) than in December (17 per cent). 

The LP3 also was assessed in more trusting terms in December than 
in May, but not by as great an increase as the project administrator. 

In Kay, 56 per cent of the parents said the LPB would understand and 
try to help, whereas in December two- thirds made this assessment. In 
May, 14 per cent said that the local board vould listen but would avoid 
doing anything, compared to 10 per cent in December. Only 6 per cent in 
either period expected the local board to ignore them. Nearly one-quarter 

were unsure in May, compared to 19 per cent who expressed uncertainty 
in December. 

Principals and teachers also were viewed with greater confidence in 
December than in May. Only half as many parents in December as in May 
believed that the principals would listen to them but avoid doing any- 
thing. Three-fifths of them in the latter period said that principals 
would understand and try to help; about one-half felt this way in Kay. 
Approximately twice as many parents in the spring survey (9 par cent) 
as in December (5 per cent) expected the principal to ignore them. More 
were unsure in December (one-fifth) than in May (11 per cent). The par- 
ents responses presented an almost Identical pattern of perceptions or 
expectations for the teachers as for the principals. 



Patterns of Influence in School Mat ters 



The transfer of authority to the local project board still was un- 
defined at the end of 1968. Certainly the board had more authority at 
that time than the normal local school board, the parents, or the ccm- 
^ educational decision-making. The assessment of whether or not 
the community had too much influence, too little influence, or the right 
amount of influence in running the schools did not change much from May 
to December (sea TaMe X.7). That is, nearly one-half of the parents 
thought the community had too little Influence, whereas only about one- 
either period said it had too much. Less than one-sixth 
thought the community had the right amount of influence, ard about one- 
fifth were not sure. Nearly 50 per cent of the parents still wanted 
more influence in December, even though when asked if the community had 
more influence currently than a year earlier, , a large percentage of the 
parents replied that it had. In May slightly over one-third stated that 
the community had more influence than it had had in the previous year, 
whereas nearly three-fifths believed that it had more influence in De- 
cember than in May. About one-sixth in both periods thought that the 
community had less influence and one-sixth believed the amount of influ- 
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TABLE X.7 



CHANGE IN PARENTS' ASSESSMENT OF COMMUNITY INFLUENCE 
IN RUNNING OCEAN HILL- BROWNSVILLE SCHOOLS 
(IN PER CENTS) 



Aspect of Influence 


May, 1968 


Dec., 1968 


Degree of Influence Community 


Has 




In Running the Schools 
Too much 


19 


22 


Too little 


46 


45 


Right amount 


16 


15 


Not sure 


20 


18 



Degree of Influence Compared to 
Last Year 



$ore 


38 


57 


Less 


14 


14 


Same 


17 


13 


Not sure 


31 


17 


Attitude toward Decentralization 






Favor 


50 


61 


Oppose 


33 


12 


Not sure 


17 


27 


Groups Which Would Be Influential 






under Strong Decentralization 






Parent leaders 


56 


/ 62 


Professional school staff 


43 


58 


Civic leaders 


39 


' 21 


Local religious leaders 


27 


40 


Local poverty workers 


23 


16 


Local politicians 


19 


20 


Black militants 


14 


17 


Not sure 

* 


11 


12 



Groups Which Should Be Influential 
under Strong Decentralization 



Parent leaders 


26 


33 


Professional school staff 


39 


28 


Civic leaders 


7 


3 


Local religious leaders 


3 


5 


Local poverty workers 


3 


3 


Local politicians 


1 


1 


Black militants 


2 


3 


Not sure 


9 


11 
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ence remained the same. Many more parents were uncertain in May (31 per 
cent) than in December (17 per cent). 

Although the proportions of parents specifically wanting to have 
more Influence in affecting the schools remained the same in both per- 
iods! those favoring decentralization increased from May to December. 

In May one-half favored decentralization; by December over three-fifths 
supported the concept. Moreover, the numbers of parents opposed to 
decentralization decreased over this period of time from one-third in 
May to 12 per cent in December. More were unsure (about one-quarter) 
in December than in May (17 per cent). 

Parents were asked which of seven potential leadership groups they 
believed actually would be influential if a strong plan for decentral- 
ization went into effect (see Table X.7). The rank orderings of the 
seven groups remained essentially the same, with two exceptions. H4lf 
as many parents in December (one-fifth) as In May (tw- fifths) thouplt 
that civic leaders would be influential. Almost twice as many in De- 
cember (two-fifths) as in May (one-quarter) believed that religious 
leaders would be influential. The largest percentages believed that 
parent leaders would be influential (56 per cent in May, 62 per cent in 
December). The second largest group thought that the professional school 
staff would be influential; more parents (nearly three-fifths) believed 
this in December than in May (two-fifths). About one-fifth of the par- 
ents in both periods thought that local politicians would be influen- 
tial. In December, 16 per cent thought that local poverty workers would 
have influence, a figure which had dropped from nearly one-quarter in 
May. Only about one-sixth of the parents in cither survey expected black 
militants to be influential if decentralization was adopted. 



Parents also were asked to select which group, in their opinion, 
should be influential. There was a reversal from May to December among 
the group 8 most frequently selected by a majority of the respondents. 

In May the largest proportion of parents (39 par cent) stated that the 
professional school staff should be influential, whereas in December the 
largest proportion (one- third) selected parent leaders. In Kay over one- 
quarter said that parent leaders should be influantial and approximately 
the same proportion in Decesabar selected the professional school staff. 
All other groups listed received less than 10 per cent nominations in 
both periods. 



In December parents were asked to select what they considered the 
best way to run the schools in Ocean Hill-Srownsville. Nearly one-third 
preferred joint control between the community and* another agency, such 
as the Board of Education or the State Department of Education. Twenty- 



y 

The seven groups listed ware: parent leaders, professional school 

staff, civic leaders , local religious leaders, local poverty workers, 
local politicians, black militants. 
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seven per cent stated a preference for the community to have ccciplete 
authority in running the schools. Thirteen per cent thought that the 
LPB should be abolished and the schools run by the Board of Education. 
Having the local project board run the schools but leaving the final 
authority with another agency was the choice of 10 per cent of the 
parents; 17 per cent were not sure. 

Po cus of Support in the Ocean Hill-Brcwnsvilln Controversy 
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When asked whom they supported inthe Ocean Hill controversy, a lar- 
ger proportion of parents expressed support for the LP3 over the UFT in 
December than in May (see Table X.8). In May one- third of the parents 
stated that they had supported the LPB, whereas in December over one- 
half gave their support to the local board. Twenty-nine per cent sup- 
ported the UFf in Hay, compared to 8 per cent in December. About 10 per 
cent in both periods said they supported neither group. More were un- 
sure in May (30 par cent) than in December (23 per cent). 



In December parents were asked to assess the focus of support for 
the contending forces among neighbors, other Negroos, and whites. Unis 
question was not asked in the May survey). Nearly one-half said that 
their neighbors supported the LPB, 39 per cent were unsure, and 6 per 
cent felt that their neighbors supported theUFT. Nearly three-fifths 
of the parents thought that most other Nagroes throughout the city also 
supported the LPB, about one- third were unsure, and only 5 per cent be- 
lieved that other Negroes supported the teachers* union. The parents 
reported quite a different focus of support, however, when they were 
asked how most whites felt. In this instance nearly one-half of them 
answered that whites supported the UFf, 12 per cent said that whites 
supported the local project board, and about one- third were unsure whom 
the whites supported. These findings suggest that the minority commun- 
ity of Ocean Hill-Brownsville perceived their strxiggle with the UFT as 
a racial matter with black support for themselves and white support for 

their opponents. 



Attitudes about Individuals In the Ccmunltx 



In December parents were asked vhem they considered the most influ- 
ential person in Ocean Hill. Six out of ten parents selected Rnedy Mc- 
Coy, the project administrator, as the most influential, with che near- 
est contender being Rev. Herbert C. Oliver, chairman of the LP3, who was 
selected by 10 per cent of the parents. Three per cent chose Leslie 
Campbell, a controversial teacher. 

A second method was used to identify community leaders. The par- 
ents were asked to designate from a list those leaders of whom they ap- 
proved. Over one-half said they approved of Rev. Oliver. Twenty-eight 
per cent approved of Assemblyman Samuel Wright, a member of the LPB who 
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TABLE X.8 



CHANGE IN PARENTS * ATTITUDES TOWARD CONTROVERSY 
IN OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE OVER TRANSFER 
OF TEACHERS (IN PER CENTS) 



Attitude ] 


Kay, 1963 


Dec., 1968 


Who Do You Support in Controversy? 


Local project board 


32 


54 


UFT 


29 


8 


Neither 


9 


10 


Both 


- 


5 


Not sure 


30 


23 


Who Do Your Neighbors Support? 


Local project board 




48 


UFT 




6 


Neither 




4 


Both 




4 


Not sure 




39 


Who Do Most Negroes Support? 


Local project board 




59 


UFT 




5 


Neither 




2 


Both 




3 


Not sure 




31 


Who Do Most Whites Support? 


Local project board 




12 


UFT 




47 


Neither 




3 


Both 




5 


Not sure 




32 
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has contested the leadership of the present board. Both Clara Marshall 
and Elaine Rooke, members of the board, and Leslie Campbell received the 
approval of about a quarter of the parents. 



During the teachers' strike in the fall of 1968 a petition calling 
for another election of the LP3 members was circulated through the pro- 
ject area; some 4,000 signatures were collected. However, only 12 per 
cent of the parents in the sample were familiar with the petitions and 
only 4 per cent signed them. When asked whether or not they would sign 
a petition for a reelection of the LPB, 10 per cent of the parents said 
they certainly would sign such a petition, one-quarter said they might 
sign itj and slightly less than one-quarter said they certainly would 
not. Over 35 per cent were not sure. 



Participation of the Parents 



The degree of parent participation generally was the same, if not 
slightly reduced, in December as it had been in May (see Table X.9). 

The greatest degree of participation took the form of membership in the 
parents associations; only one-third or fewer of the parents partici- 
pated in any one of the other activities. Although approximately two- 
fifths of the parents belonged to the parents association (a slight 
increase of 4 per cent), there was a marked twofold decline in attend- 
ance at parents association meetings. 



Other activities involved even fewer parents. In both May and De- 
cember slightly under one-fifth of the respondents had ever attended a 
political rally, approximately one-quarter had written a letter of spoken 
to someone in political office on an issue that concerned them, and 
about one in six belonged to a political club or organisation. In Decem- 
ber fewer parents had kept their children out of school as a protest 
(27 per cent in December, compared to 34 per cent in May); and fewer 
had taken part in a demonstration (one-fifth in December, one-third in 



May). One-fifth of the parents in both periods had gone to the LPB or 



project administrator on matters that concerned them. 



Although parent participation might have been expected to increase 
under community control, the degree of participation remained fairly 
constant throughout the time of the surveys. There was, however, a 
change in the form of participation— overt expressions of protest de- 
clined frern May to December. 



In addition to questions about the types of activities in which 
parents actually engaged, the survey included nations which «akt>d the 
parents which of several ways they thought would be the most effective 
to bring about improvement in the schools. In both periods the largest 
proportion believed that electing better officials would be the cost 
effective. This was the only means that showed a significant change 
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TABLE X.9 



PARENTAL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 

(IN PER CENTS) 



May, 1968 Dec., 1958 



Membership in Parents Association 
Belong 

Don't belong 
Not sure 

Number Times Attended PA Meetings 
None 

1-2 times per year 
3-4 times per year 
5 times or more 
Not sure 

Activities Participated in by Parents 
Attended political rally 
Written or spoken to someone in 
political office 

Belonged to political organization 
Participated in rent strike 
Boycotted store 

Kept children out of school as protest 
Joined demonstration 
Gone to LPB or project administrator 
of this district 

Ko3t Effective Way to Improve Schools 

Write letters to officials 

Elect better officials 

Have community groups legally in charge 

Boycott schools 

Demonstrate 

Sit-in in schools 

Not sure 

*Not asked in December 



40 


44 


55 


54 


3 


2 



14 


26 


23 


29 


23 


23 


31 


16 


10 


6 



19 


17 


29 


24 


16 


15 


14 


• ★ 


21 


mUt 


34 


27 


33 


21 


20 


21 



20 


26 


30 


42 


23 


24 


6 


5 


12 


12 


m 


2 


11 


15 




from Hay (30 per cent) to December (42 per cent). One-fifth of the 
parents in May believed that writing letters to officials vould be 
the most effective and slightly over one-quarter selected this method 
in December. It is interesting to note that there was no change in 
the proportion of parents who thought that putting community groups 
legally in charge would be the most effective way to bring about im- 
provement; approximately one-quarter of the parents in both periods 
selected this means. 



T he Sense of Sanctioning 



Generally, fevrer parents had a sense of negative sanctioning in 
December than in Hay, but more of them were uncertain about what reac- 
tions they would meet with in December (see Table X.10). Parents were 
asked to predict the reactions of their friends and of the community if 
they were to take a public stand on some unpopular issue. In May, 31 
per cent said they would be admired by their friends, whereas in De- 
cember, 34 per cent made this claim. In Kay one-quarter felt that they 
would be ridiculed, compared to only 18 per cent who expected this reac- 
tion in December. Approximately one-half of the parents in both periods 
were unsure. Twice as many parents in May (30 per cent) as in December 
(15 per cent) said the community would perceive them as troublemakers. 
Twenty-nine per cent in both periods said they would be viewed as com- 
munity leaders. Two-fifths were unsure in May, whereas 56 per cent were 
uncertain in December* 

A more specific measure of the sense of sanctioning in school affairs 
was sought by means of two questions. The first asked whether protest- 
ing the action of a school official was regarded as possibly having a 
negative effect on one's child. Two-fifths of the parents in May, but 
only one-quarter in December, answered that their actions might affect 
their children. In Hay one-third of the parents thought that there would 
not be a negative effect on their children, compared to 27 per cent in 
December. Slightly over one-quarter were not sure in May, whereas near- 
ly one-half were unsure in December. 

The second question, asked only in the December survey, asked the 
parents if they would feel free to discuss their doubts about comunity 
control of the schools in Ocean Hill-Brownsville or if they would hesi- 
tate to express such doubts. Fifty-eight per cent stated that they would 
feel free, slightly over one-fifth said they vould hesitate, and one- 
fifth were unsure. 



The Sense of CoOTAinlty 



and the Local Controversy 



In December nearly one-half of the parents thought that there were 
strong community feelings in Ocean Hill-Brownsvillo. One-quarter of the 

i 
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TABLE X.10 



CHANGE IN PARENTS 1 ASSESSMENT OF SANCTIONING 
IN OCEAN HILL- BROWNSVILLE (IN PER CENTS) 



Aspect of Sanctioning 



May, 1968 



If Parent Should Take a Public 
Stand on Controversial Issue , 



Friends Would : 
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Dec., 1968 



Admire 


31 


34 


Ridicule 


25 


18 


Not sure 


44 


48 


Parent Would Be Viewed by the 






Community As: 






Community leader 


29 


29 


Trouble maker 


30 


15 


Not sure 


40 


56 


Does Parent Feel Free to Discuss 






Doubts about Community Control in 






Ocean Hill-Broi-msville? 


- 




Feel free 




58 


Hesitate 




22 


Not sure 




20 


Would Parent's Protest of Action 






of School Officials Have Negative 






Effect on Child? 






Might have negative influence 


44 


27 


Would not have negative influence 


32 


27 


Not sure 


29 


46 
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respondents expressed the belief that there vas some community feeling. 
Only 10 per cent stated that there was hardly any community feeling; 
one-fifth were unsure. 



More than one-half of the respondents said that the local contro- 
;■ versy had brought different groups together in the community. Fifteen 

per cent said the effect was to separate groups, 14 per cent thought the 
controversy had made nodifference in this aspect of community life, and 
I about one-fifth were not sure. 

Perhaps the most dramatic shift in attitudes about the sense of com- 
I ©unity was revealed by the question concerning the parents' preference 

I for an Integrated school or an Improved segregated school in the next 

year of two (see Table X.ll). There was less support for Integration in 
December than in May. More than twice as many parents in Hay (58 per 
cent) as in December (23 per cent) preferred an integrated school. In 
May two- fifths preferred an improved segregated school, whereas nearly 
one-half felt this way in December. In May only 2 per cent were not 
sure; in December, 26 per cent were not sure. The December survey 
showed that even in the long run almost one-half of the parents pre- 
ferred improved segregated education. Only one-quarter preferred an 
Integrated school situation; over one-quarter were unsure. 



Conclusion 




Surveys conducted in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville area of Brooklyn 
l in May and December, 1963, revealed changes in parents' attitudes to- 

ward the schools there, the educational leadership in the community, 
and the teachers and principals. It is particularly Interesting to note 
that support for the project administrator doubled between Hay and De- 
cember. 

% 

f 

In the eight-month period from Kay to December, 1968, there were 
I significant positive changes in parents' attitudes toward the schools 

in general and also in parents' expectations for the schools. Posi- 
tive changes also were evident in attitudes about the professional 
staff— the teachers and principals. The educational leadership of the 
[ community— the project administrator and the local project board— were 

assessed much more positively In December than in Hay. Support for the 
I administrator Increased from 29 to 60 per cent. 

Parents continued to believe that the community had too little in- 
fluence in school affairs, even though more parents felt that the com- 
i munlty had gained influence in the year ending December, 1968, than it 

had gained by Hay, 1968. Furthermore, a greater proportion of parents 
| favored decentralisation in December than in May, an increase from 50 

to 61 per cent. 

I 

I 

l In the earlier survey, a significantly larger proportion of the 

parents believed that the professional staff rather than parent leaders 
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TABLE X.11 



CHANGE IN PARENTS* POSITION ON INTEGRATION 
OF SCHOOLS (IN PER CENTS) 



Preference 



May, 1968 



Prefer Integral: ion/Sagregation 
in Next Year or Two 
Integration of schools 
Improvement of segregated schools 
Not sure 

Prefer Integra tion/Sagregat Ion 
in the Long Run 
Integration of schools 
Improvement of segregated schools 
Not sure 



58 

40 

2 



Dec., 1968 



23 

49 

26 



23 

48 

26 
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should be influential under a strong decentralization plan. In the 
later survey, this proportion shifted so that approximately the same 
number of parents believed that both the professional staff and parent 
leaders should have major influence under such a plan. 

A ouch greater proportion of parents supported the local project 
board and the project administrator vis-a-vis the teachers* union in 
December than in May— an increase from 32 to 54 per cent. Many of 
these parents also thought their neighbors and other blacks in other 
I parts of the city felt the same way. However, they viewed whites 

throughout the city as much more supportive of the union than of the 
[ Ocean Hill-Brownsville local project board. 

The number of people who felt they would be negatively /sanctioned 
l for taking an unpopular stand in the community declined. In addition, 

only one in five indicated a hesitancy to publicly discuss doubts about 
community control in Ocean Hill-Brownsville. Furthermore, parents be- 
lieved that a sense of community developed as a result of the contro- 
I versy. 

Fewer persons in December favored concentrating on integration (a 
decrease from 58 to 23 per cent), while more were in favor of improving 

segregated schools (an increase from 40 to 49 per cent). 

I 

The most significant change in parents* attitudes from May to De- 
cember seemed tp be a more widespread and positive view toward those 
| involved with community control--the project administrator, the local 

| project board, the teachers who taught during the strike, and the prin- 

cipals administering the schools. 

£ 

| All in all, the schools were still rated negatively by 60 per cent 

l of the parents. There was a feeling t%at more needs to be done to im- 

I prove reading and arithmetic skills, but the survey made it apparent 

that if change is to come about, the community would much prefer to 
work with the local project board and the project administrator. 
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CHAPTER XI 



\ TRANSFORMATION OF URBAN EDUCATION: 

f A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 



We have examined the changes in decision-making processes in school 
controversies as they evolved from desegregation to decentralization 
(Chapter I). We have described the specific set of events that estab- 
lished three demonstration projects as a subsystem approach to trans- 
! forming urban education (Chapters II and III). We have specified a set 

of school and community conditions under which the three projects are 
changing (Chapters IV and V). Most important , we have analyzed the 
I variety of parental views about the schools, the policies, the programs, 

and the officials, as well as the parents' participatory role in the 
| decision-making processes (Chapters VI-VIII). In addition, we have cx- 

i coined the views of parents in three different educational settings for 

black 8 tudents— integrated, segregated, and the three demonstration 
projects (Chapter IX). Finally, we have shown the effects of political 
confrontation on changing parent Attitudes and behavior in the Ocean 
[ Hill-Brovnsville Demonstration Project district. 

I There are several approaches to take in interpreting the complex 

set of events which has transformed the New York City schools from a 
desegregated to a decentralized system. One approach would be to take 
Issue with the spate of literature evolving from the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
villc confrontation and the teacher strike. However, much of. this mater- 
[ ial is highly polemical and based on the rhetoric of advocacy 1 ; little 

has been done to describe the events and evaluate the decision-making 
processes. 



For example, Richard Karp, "The Siege of Ocean Kill," Interplay . 
January, 1963; New York Civil Liberties Union, The Eurden of Bl ana 
(New York: The New York Civil Liberties Union, 1968); Sandra Feldman, 

The Burden of Blame Placing (New York: United Federation of Teachers, 

no date); Maurice J. Goldblooa, 'The New York School Crisis," Consign t - 
•ry » Vol 47, No. 1 (January, 1969), pp. 43-58; and Ja 3 on Epstein, '*i'he 
Real McCoy," The New York Review, Vol. XII, No. 5 (March 13, 1969), 
pp. 31-40. 



Exceptions are Martin Mayer, The Teachers Strike (New York: Har- 

per & Row, 1963) and Final Report of the Advisory Commit tee on Decentral - 
ization , submitted to the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
July, 1968. 245 
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Another approach is that of a systems analysis* It is this ap- 
proach which we have chosen to conclude our study of decision-making 
in the schools. 

Both processes— desegregation and decentralisation— stimulated 
tension, controversy, and conflict* Desegregation was imposed as a 
policy by the citywide authorities at the insistence of civil rights 
groups; decentralization, on the other hand, was stimulated at the 
local level. The tension and conflict resulted from the attempts of a 
split-level system— central versus local--to resolve both the paradox 
of quality-integrated education and the dilemma of decentralisation. 

The resistance of the white local communities to desegregation expli- 
cated the relative autonomy of these white subcomomnities. Decentral- 
ization, on the other hand, opened an avenue toward the autonomy sought 
by the black subccznunitlcs. 

We have adopted David Easton's model of a political system for our 
own analysis of the problems and dynamics of transforming urban educa- 
tion. Easton suggests a systems analysis of political life based on 
the question, "How does any political system persist?" The essential 
variables of such a system are. (1) the authoritative allocation of 
values for the society and (2) the acceptance by the citizens of these 
allocations as binding upon the population for a given period of time. 
Stress occurs in the system when either the authorities cannot make 
decisions or their decisions no longer are accepted as binding. 

The schematic map (see Figure XI. 1) shows that the main elements 
of Easton's system are input s —which consist of both demands (always 
made of the authorities) and"”supports (for the authorities, the regime, 
and/or the political community)— and outputs (always made b£ the auth- 
orities). 



Authoritative decisions are expressed in terms of outputs. These 
outputs may be mere policy proclamations or they may be a completed 
process— policy, plan, and implementation. Whatever the output, its 
effect is bound to the systemic feedback loop. Feedback in this sense 
is information returned to the authorities. The feedback loop includes 
three structural elements. (1) the outputs and their outcomes, (2) the 
members of the system at the input entrance, and (3) the authorities. 
The phases of one cycle around the feedback loop are: (1) the outputs 
and outcomes as stimuli to the participants; (2) the feedback response; 
by members of the system; (3) the information feedback about the re- 
sponse to the authorities; and (4) the output reaction by the authori- 
ties to that feedback response. 



The data on parental attitudes included in Part II of this report 
provide the basic sources of feedback on the four phases of the feed- 
back loop, that is, on the perceptions and behavior of the participants 
and parents in an educational system. These include five educational 
settings: (1) the larger citywide system, (2) the suburbs, (3) the 

demonstration projects subsystem, (4) an integrated educational sub- 
system, and (5) a segregated subsystem. 
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^David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Politica l Life (Xaw Yor* 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965), p. 381. Adapted from Easton, including 
the environmental screen. 
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y e have also classified three significant dimensions of the polit- 
ical dictate in the three demonstration projects. The first dimension 
Is the power structure, here defined as a pluralistic or an elite sys- 
tem. The pluralistic structure has a diverse social basis with various 
elements competing to govern the schools— the situation found in the 
Two Bridges Demonstration Project. The elite system is a homogeneous 
social structure with a relatively small group or cabal governing the 
schools— the situation found in the Ocean Hi 11- Brownsville and IS 201 
Demonstration Projects. The second dimension is the potential degree 
of political influence the parents have, which ranges from high to low 
and defines them as politically relevant or apolitical (discussed in 
Chapter VIII). The third dimension distinguishes between those who want 
the community to have core influence and those who want less influence 
in educational decision-making (discussed in Chapter VII). 



Prom the perceptions of parents wo have constructed not only the 
output feedback stimuli (what the parents perceive that the outputs 
mean to them) but also the feedback response (what it is that P ar * n J s 
are demanding, whom and what they are supporting a3 a result of their 
perceptions about tfea output). An insight into information feedback is 
provided by parental behavior (what parents are doing thaf; the author!- 
tics can interpret as supportive of, apathetic about, or resistant toward 
specific outputs, or supportive of or resistant toward the authorities, 
the regime, or the political ccinnunity in general). 



The two policy outputs central to this study will ta pursued through 
the feedback loop. The first output is desegregation, labeled Round I; 
the second is decentralisation, labeled Round II. We would have pre- 
ferred a different time measurement or parent survey for each policy 
output. However, we have attempted to distinguish between the two by 
referring to system level factora in the case of desegregation an to 
subsystem level factors in the case of decentralization, since the lat- 
ter is essentially a subsystem phenomenon. 



Policy Outputs: Round I 



One set of outputs is desegregation, which seeks educational re- 
form through reassignment* of students. Although there have been many 
variations in the programs, from voluntary to involuntary, we 
cuss the parents* views toward desegregation in general. Ws will folio* 
each phase of the feedback loop, looking at the stimuli, responses, in- 
formation feedback, and finally the output response as expressed in per- 
ceptions of parents who were interviewed in a citywide sample. The 
survey data have provided u3 a general picture of the perct.pt ons o 
black and white parents. We have distinguished between white black 
parents in a random cample of Haw York City. Ws have partial informa- 
tion on white parents in the suburbs who are reiaote ar.d only theoretic- 
ally involved with the policy outputs of the urban system, black parents 
in an integrated situation who are intimately involved with these policy 
outputs, predominantly black parents (and scae whites) in the dsaonstra- 
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tlon projects who are both reacting to these policy outputs and mobil- 
£n support of more radical trass format ions of urban education 
(to ba discussed in Round II) , and predominantly black and Puerto Rican 
parents in Has# York City* a disadvantaged schools who thus far have re- 
salnsd relatively unaffected by these policy outputs. 



Feedback Stimuli s Round I 



The survey data provide a direct tasasura of parental reaction to 
the stimuli of the Board of Education's policy output, called integra- 
tion, but vhlch until sou really has taken this form ©f desegregating the 
public schools (see Table XI. 1). While only one-quarter of parents in 
the citywide survey, compared to one- third in the suburbs, favored de- 
segregation, nearly three times as many blacks as whites supported this 
policy. Tha cltywid© black parents agreed with the black parents in 
the demonstration projects and in the integrated schools. Finally, 
nearly two-thirds of the parents in the ghetto areas supported integra- 
tion. Therefore, the stimuli response to the integration policy output 
shoved that the csore the sample reflected the urban predominantly whit© 
society, the lover the proportion supporting integration. Thus, the 
core remote the group frost the problem, the less supportive it uss of 
the policy. Minority group parents, vhnthsr involved with integration 
or reacting to the lack of it, were more supportive off Integra ticn thou 
is society in general. Those minority group parents who experi©nc©d 
the least change were the sjost in favor of integration. 

When examining tfo® responses of the demonstration project parents 
in depth on the question of integration, va. found that one-half or 
slightly core favored the principle, regardless of whether they lived in 
an elite or a pluralistic power structure, whether they were politically 
relevant or apolitical, and whether they were parents who desired core 
influence in the ceaaunlty or who desired less. Therefore, a policy 
output concerned with integration was accepted by a majority of the dis- 
advantaged parents, regardless of the political climate In which they 
lived. 
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Parental perceptions and reactions to the output stimuli are af- 
fected by the physical environment In which parents live as vail as by 
their social and psychological sets. Scss of the variations in reac- 
tions to integration expressed In feedback response (i.c., demands and 
support) cay be explained by these phenomena. As expected, suburban 
parents took the cost positive view of their neighborhoods; only 16 
per cant in cur sample stated that thsir neighborhoods vers not as good 
as they bsd bean the previous year. Those parents whose children were 
experiencing integration in the schools were second in the degree of 
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their satisfaction; only one- third complained oboist tbs neighborhood*© 
deterioration* Forty per cent of there living in the ghettos c explained 
about the conditions; 42 par cent in the city sample (40 per cent of 
the white end 54 psr cent of the block parents) end 49 per cent in the 
demonstration projects stated that: their neighborhoods were not as good 
a© they had baen. 



Significant differences appeared among the demonstration project 
parents when v?a examined their perceptions of the neighborhood in dif- 
ferent power structures. Twice as many of those parents living in an 
elite power structure (53 per cent) as of those living in a plural- 
istic setting (30 per cent) raid the neighborhood was not as good as 
the previous year. Similarly, wore of the politically relevant parent© 
(54 per cent) described their neighborhoods ns not os good as previous! 
whereas 46 per cent of the ©politicals made this assessment. The degre 
of influence desired did not seem to affect parents* perceptions of 
their neighborhoods. 



A sense of social participation, at least as far as race is con- 
cerned, could be discerned in answers to the question whether whites or 
Negroes receive a bettor education. The largest proportion (54 per 
cent) of those stating that whites receive a better education were par- 
ents in the integrated educational situation. The next largest propor- 
tions of parents were those in the demonstration projects and in the 
black segregated settings, of whom 40 per cent believed that whites re- 
ceive a better education than Negroes. Less than one-third of those in 
both the city wide eciaplc and the suburbs believed that, whites receive 
a better education. It is interesting to note that more than twice as 
many of the black parents in an Integrated setting than parent© In the 
suburbs believed that whites receive a better educe tier. Therefore, 
those bl?ck parents who have experienced integration and whose children 
have attended both segregated and Integrated schools believed that 
whites receive a better educationl than blacks in a ratio of two to one 
over those parents in the suburbs with little or no knowledge of or 
experience with ghetto schools. 

The political climate of the demonstration parents provided even 
©harper differences in the perceptions of the quality of white versus 
black education. Three times as many of those parents in an elite 
power structure (52 per cent) as in a pluralistic structure (16 per 
cent) balieved that whites receive a better education. Twice ns many 
of the politically relevant (66 per cent) as the apoliticals 02 per 
cent) believed that whites receive a superior education; 47 per cent 
of those desiring more Influence, compared to 36 per cent of those de- 
siring less, believed that education for the blacks is inferior. 



Therefore, those minority group parents in elite power structures 
who were attempting to control their schools believed that whites re- 
ceive a better education than blacks by a ratio of three to one over 
those parents already in a pluralistic system. The politically relevant 
parents who were Involved In the schools believed that whites receive a 
better education than blacks by a ratio of two to one over the cpolit- 
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Cur Koasurercant of psycho logical states does cot cover the entire 
spectrum of educational settings. However* those measures that vq do 
have show that the parents with children in the integrated setting were 
almost three? ti^es es cynics! ee those in the segregated areas and 10 per 
cent more cynical than these in the demonstration projects. 

Only the dichotomy of those desiring more influence compared to 
those wan ting less influence chewed a significant difference in eynl- 
cina* Those wanting n©re influence were four tlssec (71 per coat) as 
cynical as those desisiRg less (17 per cent), ftolthor power structure 
nor degree of political relevance soes&d to affect the degree of cyni- 
cism. 



The ee&s© of sanctioning was not measured in four out of five of 
the educational settings. However* 17 per cent of the parents in the 
demonstration projects felt tint a high degree ©£ negative sanctioning 
was operating asaong their friends* in the community, on the Job, and in 
the schools. The differences in power structures had little effect on the 
sense of sanctioning among these parents; however, twice as many apolit- 
ical (19 per cent) as politically relevant parents (9 per cent) believed 
that sanctioning was operative. Many more of those desiring more influ- 
ence (54 per cent) than those desiring loss (31 per cent) had a high 
sense of sanctioning. It is interesting to note that six times as many 
of those desiring more Influence had a high sense of sanctioning than 
did those who were politically relevant (9 per cent). 



Peed back Response? gonad I 



Pctaanda 

Thus* although it was viewed positively by a majority of the parents 
in the disadvantaged casualties* the policy output ©f integration never 
affected enough of their children nor did it produce the expected educa- 
tional cutccass. Ey and largo* the policy statements were not extensively 




Parents were asked an Inventory of six questions designed to pro- 
vide a treasure of political cynicim. Each parent's Been score for the 
six questions was calculated and placed in its correct order on a rank- 
ordered scale.. Thoso parents with mean scores in the upper quartlle 
ware characterised no highly cynical* those in the second and third quart- 
lies as portraying a mdlo degree of cynic ieza, and those in the lowest 
quart lie as lev In cynicitan* or trusting. 
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impl&s&nted because of resistance not only by local residents but also 
by th? larger eonzunlty (both white end bine!:), of whesa only one-quarter 
iFsto e^p&rtke (sea Table KI • 2)* therefore, those patents in th© dess- 
onstrsticia ^©Jeet end in the segregated areas who were Dost diesatis- 
fled with their neighborhoods , who believed whites received a hotter 
educat lea than blacks, and who had not experienced any integration stood 
st the input thrsuhhold vifch implicit , if not explicit, decsndfi th^t 
the schools be improved. A goodly proportion of them also case with 
expectations that the schools would improve in the future* 



Only 17 per cent of the white parents in the Ksw York City eacsplQ, 
compared to one-half ©f the black parents, favored desegregation. Two- 
fifths of th© yhitftg and cne-half of the black parents thought their 
neighborhoods were not as good as they had been* Fewer than, one -quarter 
of th® whites fiEad nearly two-thirds of the black parents believed that 
whites received a better education than blocks. Their response to the 
stimuli ©f integration was limited as far as demands were concerned- 

only cas o qu3rtor of them thought tho schools were not as good as they 
had been. 



ttearly one-third of the suburban parents favored integration. They 
were highly satisfied with the stability of their neighborhoods. Only 
2 9 per cent believed that whites received better educations then blacks. 
They were very satisfied with their schools— in fact, only 14 par cent 
believed that the schools wore not as good as they had been. 



On tho other hand, 42 per cent of the demonstration project parents 
thought that their schools were worse than the year before, while one- 
quarter of the segregated parents taade this assessment. Only 10 per 
cent of the Integrated school parents perceived their schools as worse. 

There wore significant differences between parents in elite and 
pluralistic pover structures whan they assessed their schools. Eorc 
than twice as many of those in an elite structure (52 per cent), com- 
pared to those living under a pluralistic power structure (23 per cent), 
believed their schools had grown worse. Also, more of the politically 
relevant (51 per cent) chan of the spoilt icale (36 par cent) believed 
that the schools were wrose. There was no difference between those de- 
siring core or those desiring less ccoialty Influence in assessing the 
schools, since th© integration policy pertained to the eovcmsnt of child- 
ren and did not involve any redistribution of power or authority repre- 
sented by decentralization and cccsaunity control. 

Expectations for improvement of the schools were highest sciong the 
ghetto parents, 43 per cent of whom believed the schools would get bet- 
ter. Approximately one-third of both the integrated school parents and 
the demonstration school parents also wore optimistic. 



There were no significant differences in expectations for improve- 
ment of the schools among parents in different power structures or among 
those with different degrees of political influence. I&uever, there 
were higher expectations emong parents who desired core influence (32 per 
cent) than among those who desired less (22 per cent). 
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curriculum by the eitywi.de 
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Kowevsr, within the different political climates of the demons tra- 
tion projects there war© some significant variations in educational d©- 
rasads regarding curriculum. Only one-third living in the elite power 
structure, compared to one-half of those living in a pluralistic system, 
viewed the curriculum positively, in addition, less than one-third of 
the politically relevant, compared to nearly one— half of the ^politicals, 
rated the curriculum positively. P&rsQvsr, only 33 per cent of those de- 
siring more influence, compared to 48 per cent of those desiring less, 
saw the curriculum in positive terms. Therefore, om can expect that if 
there is pronounced dissatisfaction with the curriculum ©song those in 
an elite structure who generally move more directly and rapidly, among 
the politically relevant who set standards, influence perceptions, and 
initiate demands, and f.song those desiring more influence who either act 
overtly or covertly support the activists, these groups * 7 ill respond to 
the output by making increased demands for a change in the curriculum. 



Supports 

The feedback response by those at the input threshold includes not 
only new or heightened educational demands but also a changed or main- 
tained support for the authorities, the regime, and the political com- 
munity. Ihs degree of parental support for the Board of Education, the 
teachers, and tho principals has been measured. On the citywide level, 
a mere 13 per cent (there was little difference between whites and 
blacks) rated the t&w York City Board of Education positively, whereas 
71 per cent in the suburbs rated their boards positively. Ftortheraore, 
37 per cent of the segregated school parents, 33 per cent of those in 
the demonstration projects, and only 29 per cent in the segregated sot- 
ting rated the Item York City Board of Education positively. 

Within the demonstration projects significant differences in posi- 
tive ratings appeared among those parents living In different political 
milieus. Half es many of the parents (27 per cent) living in the elite 
system, compared to those living in a pluralistic area (45 per cent) 
rated the Board of Education positively. Again, half as many (15 par 
cent) of the politically relevant rated the Board positively, as did 
the epoliticals (37 per cent). Finally, half as many of those desiring 
mare influence (21 par cent), compared to those desiring legs influence 
(45 per cent), h©ld a positive view of the B&ard* 

When it eats* to trusting the Esw York City Board of Education to 
respond to parents rather than ignore them or net independently, almost 
half of the parents in the Integrated school area, compared to two-fifths 
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those la the deaonatratioa projects and slightly over ©ae-third in 
the segregated areas, trusted the Board, 



There were greater differences bstuasn political climates in the 
degree of tm?t. Eearly half of those in a pluralistic power structure 9 
cosipared to slightly over ©ns® third in the elite system, trusted the 
Board of Education. Less than ©as® third of the politically relevant, 
ecapared to 44 per cent ©£ the ©politicals, trusted the Board. Finally, 
less than half os cany of those desiring esor© influence (28 per cent) 
es those desiring less (58 per cent) trusted the Board of Education t© 
do what parents wanted. 



Csi the other hand, oast parents rated the teachers in the schools 
positively. Seventy per cent (73 per cent of the white® and 56 par cent 
of the blacks) of the citywide s&s&ple, compared to 88 per cent of the 
suburban parents, rated teachers positively, in the disadvantaged areas 
a srnller proportion, but still ever half of the parents, gave th* teachers 
© positive rating. Teachers also were rated positively by nearly two® 
thirds of the parents of children in both the integrated and ths cegrc— 
gated settings arid about ©n$-hsl£ of those in the demonstration projects. 



Again, there was less satisfaction with the teachers among parents 
within the elite power structure, among the politically relevant, and 
«®®“8 those desiring core influence. Approximately two-fifths of each of 
these groups of parents rated teachers positively, compared to nearly 
throe-fifths of these living in a pluralistic structure, of parents who 
w«r© apolitical, and of those wanting less influence. 



Support for the principals was not .nseeuredin the citywide or sub- 
urban emplcs. Variations ware slight within the other three educa- 
tional settings. Barents in the segregated area were least supportive 
of the principals (45 per cent), whereas over oae-half of tha parents 
living in the integrated and experimental esttings rated tha principals 
positively. 



The greatest differential among the demonstration project parents 
in thoir positive ratings of principals occurred between those living 
in the pluralistic political dteite (66 per cent), who viewed their 
principals positively, and those living under an elite structure (47 per 
cent), who viewed them positively. Forty-eight per cent of the polit- 
ically relevant and 59 per cent of tha ©politicals rated principals 
positively. These wanting more influence and those wanting less closely 
followed the pattern of the elite end tha pluralistic power structure 
groups: 45 per cent of those wanting more influence, compared t© 64 per 
cent of those wanting less, gave the principals a positive rating. 



Inasmuch as at present the local school board® in Keif York City ere 
appointed boards, a decrease in support for the present regime was indl® 
csted by the proportion of those favoring elected local school boards. 

If parents were satisfied with the procedure now in existence, f©u of 
tfecai would ba in favor of elected boards. Citywld© figures indicated 
that 41 pa r cent (38 per cent of ths whites and 54 per cent of tha black?) 
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favored elec eetl school boards end, thus, ft change In the rcgiDS. Ia the 
suburbs, fccwnvcr, where school boards traditionally are elected bodies, 
the .63. per coat, of - the staple who favored elected school boards also 
indicated their support of the regies**- existing ia thoir cbasswiiities. 

Fcwsr parents ia the disadvantaged areas than in the city at large favored 
a change in the regitas; less than ©no-third la the demonstration pro- 
jects and only 14 per cent in the desegregated cress wished to change t!& 
regime* 



In addition, less than one- third under either a pluralistic or' an 
elite power structure wishsd to chas&ge the regfea. However, twice as 
®®®y (32 P® 1 * cent) of the politically relevant, .compared to the split* 
icftls <26 per cent), preferred a change ia the existing regies. Finally, 
nearly three tiises as eany of those who desired nore fofluence (42 per 
c@nt) as those who favored less (16 per cent) were dissatisfied with the 
present delegation of authority to the local oubcessminlty* 



Although the policy output of desegregation net with relatively 
fewer detrends, except in the demonstration areas, it elicited a rsorc 
significant response in the way of decreased support toward the authori- 
ties and the region, especially by the citywide participants* The Foard 
of Education, however, was supported by a larger percentage of the dls° 
advantaged co^iunity than of the city m e whole with its predominantly 
white population* In addition, the disadvantaged cc sss sunlty displayed a 
great deal of trust in the Board *c willingness to respond to its needs* 
On the other hand, only 13 par cent of the citywide sample rated the to? 
York City Hoard of Education positively, whereas 71 per cent of tho sub- 
urban sample (ia areas whose authorities had not produced integrated out- 
puts) rated their hoards positively* 



Moreover, the citywide sample showed that a larger percentage no 
longer supported the regime; two-fifths of the parents (one-third of 
the whites and half of the blacks) favored & change from appointed local 
boards to elected c ass, whereas nearly two- thirds of the suburbanites 
supported their regimes* Surprisingly, very few in the disadvantaged 
committed (loss than one-third) desired a change in the regime* It 
was significant, however, that the largest proportion of those prefer- 
ring change were tho politically relevant, over half of whom favored 
elected school boards. 



Finally, although support was low for the Foard of Education of to* 
York City, there was no comparably low level of support for the teachers 
or the principals. Parents, therefore, were perceiving that on the 
local level these authorities— teaching and supervisory staff— had no 
responsibility for either the policy proclamations or their implementa- 
tion. Thus, any attack on the teachers, as in Ocean Hill-Brcwnsvllle, 
would either receive e nlscsd response or would require a massive con- 
frontation in order to explore their perceived inadequacies and their 
culpability for low educational outcome* 



If the authorities could gather and receive accurate and reliable 
feedback Information from the participants 1 responses, they would realize 
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*®*r a8 f *» tbaie of integration 

« *^? sh fcfey •?«« ooPWted to a skater 

tlssy ware not supported by tha politically relevant, tic-'- in t C,’n f « 
ticnal Imu*? ° S *“* “ ai6y *» •«**- 



Information Feedback: Kcmad 



Tha parent survey data do not include sufficient r«anu?i.r <r 

£?SS 5*2;S.;s,5t "•»• “5 “» S:£S 

ki»fte(ieMtly certain ehsnaals of cweimI cation and eternity ©r».?nir»- 
. tion ore used by what kind of participants. 7 or«'*ni«.- 

showd tbat C 61^r h Lir«t\/ :,Srrr '* l: f c r th ® m y°* alt y election in 1965 

48 per c^t £ SS £££££ £,*» ^tlnT^^ 08 
used their voting prerogatives. More psople living ££,£•** 

voted ST'S ettucture (55 par cent) than water the elite easf (44 per ccat 
ted in th*. nayeralty election. One and ©as-hslf ttos an mav of t-h« 
politically relevant (60 per coat) as the .politicals (40 par cant) voted 
however, there waa bo difference between those who desired coro 'fnflv'Um*' 

~«r ie3ss tn bot, ‘ casa$ ok 3 « e «-wf.“^sr 

fm«. ^ ti ^ dirir ’ 3 ti,a r;!S?JSS «te of high participation to ka attecianco at 
four or c:^>re parent cagcclation Ksstiess a year, c^arlv o^o^hi^ «<? 

to 8 on« lta a . d fca i £ ? £ t(i3 hl&e ' : parents In the cityulde oaaple, co-jp^red 

°f tf»« eul'Jwban se«plo, reported this high degree of tJr- 
, * a * * lJ3r ly twice as cany of the dcaonetrstlon project parents 
^r M> 88 oasr0goted Paints (20 per cent) attended four or cor.' 

parents as 'prreatTi n r Tf T^ y thr f tira ® 80 mn * of tha «®»oaatratioa 
or Brings! integrated setting (16 per cent) attended four 

nano ?^ r J fc » ar ®"5? J53 P«r c 0a t) i n ths pluralistic cl irate, compared to 

on'^ aip^ 8 ►f' >£it 5 ea } S ! fead octe "' Jed foiJ t or ears PA castings. Over 
) £ ® £ tboaa dsairing esara influence, cesparcd to 38 par cent of 
those desiring less, had been regular PA participants. 

effn<.^I <1 .,'^ S . r ' <3 °J rerHba J Ella 8 agreeaent aeons parents about tha cost 
tfcf n'nn ? I “f* 5 ® tbeir opinicas knoun. Approxioatoly one- third of 
tbs parents to lath the d^onstratioa projects and tha integrated so £ ! 

curated to about osss-fifth of tha parents in tha segregated area 

^ Mt ^ c f° a f aetia S *>» principal would be cost effoctiva. ^Another oaa-* ‘ 

°f ti * 3 P' fisaa - 8 tn oil educaticaal eattisgs considared cont-»cti'y» 
the Beard of Education v»uld bring tha best resets. S 
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„„ *, Mte f 08 2 **** * bm ? t os5**quartcr of tha parents thought that cca- 
taeting. t*. ^eard -of Education was tha cost effsctlv* way (»«*%« th»lr 

vtsca fcrasm, c substantial percentage of all group* treated tha Hoard. 
i.tose parents in the integrated rotting had the highsat prspsrtiea' 

25 ?**? Ceat> ***% tfc9 to9ed ‘ ®«wty Par cent of tha demonstration 
SS&5 KT •* tha °°8r8 sated school parents else 



Etore were variations in tha degree to which parents coder diffcr- 
° £ J h ® clte *“ £ r«sted tha Hoard of Education. 

•1U. L m “ nd * r th ? syeten (49 par cent) than tauter the 

elite oe„ (35 par coat) trusted tlwEoard. Kora of the ©politicals (44 

ard tlitl lf n relent (30 par cant) trusted the Beard 

aed twice as cany of those who wanted less influence (58 par cent) than ■ 
those who wanted rare (28 per cant) ware trusting. 

Contacting tha Parents Association was selected es the most effect* 

oltf f S by T* fifth •* ‘he parents in the demonstration and Ihe segre- 
J?** 1 ?*' “•*, ^ercas ona-quarter of tha parents in tha integrated set- 
ting eh.se this means. Few parents chocs tbs PA os the cost effestiva 
way to sate their views known, and few of tha total scaple rated the PA 
as a gsasrally effective organization. Steaacynitss par coat of tha into- 
® ?ea P 3 r®»ts, 24 par cent of -the demonstration project parents, 

S* C o£ th *J? *? tfes segregated setting believed tha PA to ha 
efw* I there was little variation hatween .learnt* in tha political 
clirj..tc, escept that twice as cany of the politically relevant (39 par 

cent) as the ^politicals ( 17 per cent) believed tha PA to ha an eff^t- 
ive organization* 1 mM 

in J eso than <ms~sl:;th o£ ell parent groups thought coatact- 

. thc f r ln ^ 1 schcdl *»•*& wowia b2 the. KOst effective my to nahe 
their views known, * 

Portythreo per cent of those parents liviag urisr the pltir^lictic 
poorer system thought contacting the principal i:a» the cost effective my 
to their vtos k non) 27 per cent of those within the elite cys- 
tea selected this fseaoc. There ms little differentiation betmen the 
politically relevant and the apollticals; approximately one-third of 
each group chose contacting the principal. Estover, twice as eumy of 
those cealring Korc influence (21 per cent) compared to those desiring 
less (10 per cent) believed tte (principal was the best recipient of their 

vant^’iin^ 6 ° f ln . th ? elit ® n y cte ^« of tha politically ralc- 

^ d J: ore those desiring less influence chose coateetlng tha 

rilllt °£JBfacatlon •* the most effective rn^n^ than did their counter* 

T ^ Sire If® 8 J ltkl ? diff * r ®aca between groups in different political 
cs * eet5n S fc ha PAs as tha outlet for their views; about one* 
fifth to one-quarter of ell groups made this choice. However, nearly 

5r2L f (17 per cent) of those living In an elite power structure 

®» Pl ?/ li f le ayst€m (9 per cent) th ®»Sht contacting the 
tSB vas th^ most effective way to ©aha their views known. Twice as many 
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of the politically relevant (22 per cent) as of the opoliticals (11 per 
cent) and twicss as many of those dc3iring more influence (21 per cent) 
as of those desiring less (10 per cent) chose contacting the LSB. 



Policy Outputs: Round II 



* ■». i * m*mx--rAv 



Decentralisation, which is the second policy output considered here, 
involves an organisational restructuring and the redistribution of power 
and authority. leaver, decentralisation both as a word and as a con- 
cept means different things to different groups. Heretofore, with regard 
to decentra lien lion output under the Board of Education, parents re- 
acted, responded, end provided information to which those in authority 
could react. At the present writing, however, it is up to the State 
Legislature to deflate what decentralization will bo in the Hew York City 
school syotcau Once this definition is established, the groups un- 
doubtedly will react in different ways— accepting, resisting, and/or 
modifying the constraints of the plan as they see them. 



o 




Feed bs* ck S t imul i : 

W mm rr ■ 



Round II 



Once again, the parent attitudes, sentiments, and behavior of those 
groups fo which vs have information provide an insight into how the ad- 
ministration's decentralization policy output was perceived and responded 
to and how information was fed back to the authorities. 



Forty-six per cent of the citywide sample favored decentralization. 
Kore of the black parents (60 per cent) than the white parents (42 per 
cent) favored decentralisation. Those parents in tha segregated area 
were most in favor of decentralization (73 per cent), followed by par- 
ents in the integrated setting (57 per cent), and then the demonstration 
project parents (46 par cent; sec Table XI. 4). 

More parents in the pluralistic system, although still a minority 
(39 per cent), than those in the elite system (25 per cent) favored de- 
centralisation* However, twice as many of the politically relevant 
(71 per cent) as the ^politicals (37 per cent) shared this approval. In 
eociition, nearly five times as many of those who desired more influence 
(73 par cent) as those who desired less (15 psi* cent) favored decentral- 
ization. 



Feedb ac k Response: P>our»d II 



Demands 

pimtw irwi n mm i m 

Given the above preferences for decentralization by educational 
setting and political climate, parents stood at the input threshhold 
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with varying hinds of educational and political demands. On tko city 
wide level a third oS the parents (27 per cant o£ th® whites and 60 par 
cent of fcho blacks) balieved that the ec^nuatty had too little influent., 
in determining cmiculu, thereby implying a dtomd for tsar© infltsaeo 
(see Table K1.5). It was expected, sins© essentially t hey had local 
control, ct least in electing their c?a school board tntabsre, that cm ly 
half ns cany of tbs subarea pareatb (17 ,-ar cent) thought this way. 
Thes-a proportions contrasted with tho&® of the disadvantaged ccasasai- 
ties, where About 50 par cent of the parents in bath the dce&nstration 
projects end the Integrated setting and GO par cent in the (segregated 
areas believed that the eciisuaity had too little influence in determin- 
ing curricula# 

Significant contrasts also appeared between various elecsnts in 
the political el teste within the demonstration projects. Over half ©£ ' 
the parents within an elite power structure » compared to one- third in 
the pluralistic structure, believed tha ecssninity had to© little influ- 
ence in determining eurriculun* Esarly three- fifths ©£ the politically 
relevant, ccapsred to two- fifths of the ©politicals , also wasted eaore 
influence in curricular nutters* Finally, those wanting care inflwaaee 
desired that influence in the areas of curriculum by a ratio of almost 
four t© one (69 to 18 per cent) over those desiring less. 



The citywide parent cample shoved that only slightly over ©ns- 
quarter ©f the parents (24 par cent of the whites and 43 per cent of 
the blacks) wanted more to say about the relocation of funds; an even 
caaUer percentage (21 per cent) in the suburbs demanded this voles. 

In the disadvantaged areas there was wide variation in tb proportions 
deseeding to determine the allocation of coney* ISaarly ©ms-half of 
the parents in the dc^anstration projects made this deaand, compared to 
only 16 per cent in the integrated cctting end 26 psr cent in the segre- 
gated Getting. Three t teas as c&uy psreato in tha dssoastration project 
ao in the segregated areas demanded a change in budgetary matters. 

Significant differences also appeared cssong tha various elements of 
tha political clfeatc. Ifore parents in tha elite ayatea (53 par ceat) 
than in the pluralistic system (38 par cent) wanted to detemina tha 
allocation ©f money. Kora than twice eo many of tha politically relevant 
(63 par cent as of tha apolitical® (33 par cent) were making this demand 
and nearly tbrea ttesa as may of those wanting more Influence (67 par 
cent) as those wanting less (23 par coat) thought the ccssmmity should 
determine money allocations. 

Only 28 par cent ©f ths citywide staple (24 per cent ©f the whites 
and 53 per cent of tha blacks wanted the authority to hire teachars and 
17 par cent of the suburban parents thought they had to© little influ- 
ence in this srea. Kowe-ver, 47 par coat ©£ the dtisonstratioa project 
parents desired the right to hire tesehsrs, as did 43 per cent of those 
In the integrated aed 57 per cent In the segregated areas. 



Fawet parents in th® pluralistic (35 per cent) than in tho elite 
setting (53 par cent) wanted to h&va a say in the hiring of teachers. 
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K&srly two- third© of the politically relevant, cc^psred to slightly 
over ©no-third of the ©politicals, ©might ©sa© influence ia this area. 
Slightly core than t*»9«thirds of t ha parents desiring more influence 
compared to these desiring less (13 per cent) wanted cor© participa- 
tion in the hiring process. 



Throughout the educational catting© and the various elements of 
the political climate, there ware cesparobl© response© to qo-sotioas 
©bout both hiring r.ad firing teachers. With tbs -exception of the 
vMfcss in tha citywid© ©a&ipl®, the suburban ares, and tba segregated 
settings, © slightly smaller proportion of all groups desired more 
influence in this matter. 



The political dosand to chare poorer and the opinions of who should 
govern also varied significantly cssong educational settings and ©essng 
elements of the political cllt&t© • Thirty-six per cent of the city 
wide parent ssoipl© (30 per cent of the whites and 66 per cent of the 
blacks) wanted ‘ear© cc-rzoalty influence over ©she©! Affair© in general, 
©s did 54 per cent of the parents in tfco dsesms tret ion project setting® 
end 51 per cent ia the integrated setting* A much larger proportion 
(76 per cent) of the parents ia the segregated areas wanted more influ- 
ence in echoed decision-making. 



There was little differentiation in the proportions of parents under 
the elite oystc-s, compared to those in the pluralistic sysfcca, who vented 
more influence— 51 par cent of the parent© in the pluralistic ©ystest 
and 57 per cent in the elite system. However, more than three-quarters 
of the politically relevant, compared to less than half of the apolit- 
ical©, wanted more influence. 

dusong the educational set tings, moot parents believed that under 
a strong deeentrclisatioa plan the professional staff should have the 
greatest degree of influence. Less than ©no-third in all settings 
thought the parents should have the most inf Ivans©* 

The political client© ia which parents operated hsd sceoa differen- 
tial effects on their opinions of who should govern. Yuentyflv© par 
cent of those living in a pluralistic power structure and 30 per cent 
under the elite eye to?, thought parents should govern the schools. 
Thirty-nine par cent of the politically relevant, ccnpared to 26 per 
cant of the apolitical©, believed parents should govern; three times 
©s many of those desiring more influence (39 per cent) as those de- 
siring less (13 per cent) believed parents should have the most influ- 
ence* 

Slightly over one-third of the parents in the dsatoastratlon pro- 
jects, ccapsred to 46 per cent in the integrated catting and 44 par 
cent in th© segregated one, fcclievod that the professional staff should 
govern wader a strong decentralization plan. There ware no naamare® 
meats on this question for cither the citywide or the suburban ©apples. 
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Tho only ciga ificont difference botvs&n elevate ©f the political 
-ollteiate ©a • tfea qw&stion €.< who should govern ©ecurred feotwosn thsso who 
wonted Kara influence esd those who wanted loss. ft?oaty®s®vea por coat 
of those desiring nor© iaflwsneo, compared to 56 per coat of those da- 
siring less, believed -that -the professional staff should govern wader 
decentralisation. la all other oleaants of ths political cllstatG about 
©no- third of the p&rents favored the professtoi staff* the only fcvro 
groups that favored par eats ©ver professionals were the politically 
relevant and those desiring tsoro influence* 



\ me 



Ferns of Support 



■moats vtaj^ragafc-.as 1 ^*** 



Wader decentralisation the natural focus of support would' be the 
local school boards* Parent groups varied in the proportions ©f p©si° 
tive ratings and trust in their local school boards* Only slightly' toore 
than oiia-quarter of the parents in eh® demonstration projects, compared 
to 51 per cent in the integrated setting sad 44 per cent in the segre- 
gated one, rated their boards positively* 



The elo&ants of tha political dictate shot?ad little variation la 
the proportions of their positive ratings of local boards* Approxi- 
mately one* third of each element supported the X>SB, vlth tho politically 
relevant supporting the ISB by a slightly higher percentage. 



Kost parents trusted their local school boards* The e$ 9 St trusting 
were thee© parents in the integrated setting (7S per cent), tba the 
demonstration project parents (55 par cent), and finally tho segregated 
setting parents (49 per cent)* There wore no eltyvide or suburban 
naasuresumts ©a this ques tioa* 



There were considerable variations between clcsonts of the polit- 
ical disrate in trusting their ISBs* Forty-six per cent of the parents 
under the pluralistic setting, compared to 69 per cent under the elite 
system, expressed trust* The politically relevant were more trusting 
than the ©politicals; 64 per cent ©f the foresar end 49 par cent of the 
latter expressed trust in tho tSB. Similarly, 65 per cent ©f those, 
desiring e sore influence, compared to 44 per cent desiring less, trusted 
the local boards* 



Slightly ever ©ns- quarter of the demonstration project parents rated 
their administrators positively* !?o other parents were ©shed to make 
this sssassiEasnt, since thsy were not directly effected. . In this respect, 
there t?ss little difference in the proportions under the two typ®§ ef 
posfar structures. There was, however, considerable difference in other 
olasaants* ISsro than twice as moy of the politically relevant (50 per 
cent) as- of the ©politicals: (23 per cant) rated fchair sdalnlstratoro 
poaitlvoly* Finally, alssost twice as saany of those desiring eaore in- 
fluonca (33 per cent) as of those desiring less (18 per cent) rated 
their project administrators positively. ’’ 
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(ter cm mease sresant Co indicate support for tins regista was the 
degree to which various sogaants of tha c&xaimity approved the stand 
taken by the Gcesa Kill project authorities vio-a-vis the teachers* 

Its this case, the authorities challenged an. accepted rule of the game, 
due process, because they balieved that cczxsunity control could not 
operate effectively under the prevailing constraints on hiring end 
firing staff* 



Generally, there ms little support craczig the various educational 
c et tings for the stand taken by the Ocean Hill-Srownsvllle Dsaoastra- 
ti<m Project Board. The greatest degree of support ms expressed by 
the black citywide saaplo, followed by the demonstration project par- 
ents, then the segregated area parents* On a cityaidn basis, 19 par cent 
of the parents supported the steed of the Ocean Kill project authori- 
ties* Racially, 11 per cent of the white sorsplo and 46 per cent of the 
hit. *> sample approved the stand. Tim suburban parents, predominantly t 
white, supported the Ocean Hill sdslnistretloa by an amount slightly 
higher (IS par cent) than the white percentage in the dty&ido sample. 
Koifovor, 73 par cent of the demonstration project parents and on equal 
proportion of the segregated area parents, compared to only 15 percent 
of the integrated school parents, sided with Ocean Hill against the 
teachers • 



Those living under different elegants of the political climate dis- 
played significant differences in tha amount of support they tendered 
to the Ocean Hill project administration* ffwcnt y-t«fo per ce&t of the 
parents in the pluralistic power structure, as compared to 33 per cent 
of those in the elite system, supported Ocean Hill. Three times as 



®any of the politically relevant (56 par cent) as of tha ©politicals 
(18 per cent) supported the project. Finally, five tfmas sc many of 
those desiring taore influence (45 par cent) compared to those desiring 
less (9 per cent) sided with tha Ocean Hill administration in its dispute 
with the teachers. 



Inform t ioa Feed back 
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Fcv? parents considered the LSB the most effective recipient of' their 
messages* There was little differentiation ©a this point among the edu- 
cational settings; in proportions of only 12 t© 16 pgr cent, the demon- 
stration project parents, those in the integrated areas, and those in 
the segregated settings chose contacting the LSB as the most effective, 
way to csk$ their views known* However, ail groups expressed considerable 
trust in their local boards (78 par cent of the parents in the inte- 
grated setting, 55 par cent in the demonstration projects, end 49 per 
cent in the segregated Battings)* Within each aspect of tha political 
cl tote there ware different degrees of trust for the local school boards. 
Kore parents living in the pluralistic power structure (60 per cent) 
than those living in the elite ©aa (46 per cent) trusted their LSB. 

Hore of the politically relevant (64 per cent) than of the ©politicals 
(49 per cent) trusted the local boards, end a greater proportion of 
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those wanting mar© influence (65 per coat) than of those wanting less 
(44 per cent) sis© were trusting of thsir local hoards* b’s can nrdcr- 
c tans! the parents* limited selection of the L!SB as receptor of their 
messages, especially in .view of thsitK^uba tanti&l degree of support for 
these local authorities, if wo note fch^t (except in the demonstration 
projects) these boards wave purely advisory— they had not real author- 
ity. Ths esall percentage of demonstration project parents who chose 
their local hoards as the Dost effective group can also be explained 
in terns of the newness of the hoards and their untested authority. 



Few parents took an active part in cosscnicatiag directly with the 
authorities (see Table XI. 6). Only 22 par cent of the parents in the 
demonstration projects (6 per cent in the integrated sotting and 28 per 
cent in the segregated areas) had written to a public official. There 
was little variation between those living in an elite or in a pluralistic 
system; about ©no-fifth ©£ each group had written to a public official. 
Eighty-five par cent of the politically relevant had written to & pub- 
lic official, whereas non© of the ©politicals had done so. Twenty-eight 
par cent of those wanting more influence, compared to 17 par cent of 
those wanting loss, had written to en official. 



About ona- fifth of the parents in both the demonstration projects 
and the segregated school areas had boycotted the schools • Only 6 per 
cent of those in th© integrated setting had kept their children out of 
school. Twice as many of those in the elite system (24 per cent) as 
in th© pluralistic setting (3.0 per cent) had boycotted their schools. 
Almost three times as many of the politically relevant (34 per cent) 
as the ^politicals (12 per cent) and those who wanted more influence 



(28 per cent), compared to those who wanted less (10 per cent), had en* 



gaged in boycotting* 



About or©— fifth of the parents in the demonstration projects end 
in the segregated settings had demonstrated on educational issues. This 
was twice the proportion of those in the integrated setting who had 
demonstrated (10 per cent). Although there waa little variation be- 
tween power structures (19 per cent of those in the pluralistic setting 
and 23 per cent in* the elite one), five times ns many of the politically 
relevant (54 per cent), compared to the apolitical© (10 par cent), had 
demonstrated. Three times ns many of those who wanted more influence 
(31 per cent) ns those who wanted less (10 par cent) also had demon- 
strated. 



Conclusion 






Thus, wo have learned that the enormous differences in parent atti- 
tudes toward two different policy outputs vary according to the educa- 
tional setting and political climate. The authorities must make deci- 
sions about the. system on the basis of info mat ion that is often con- 
flicting and ambiguous. Therefore, it is Important to exealne the 
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coafccstttal coafigtttafcioas of patent attitudes, ssnt is&ats, end 



within a patticialsr creational cutting and political elimta* 
will do is the final chapter. 
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chapter xn 



THE AUTKORXTIES AND THEIR CLIENTS: 
WHO LISTERS AND RESPONDS TO WHOM 



Th© Authorities a a Receptor s. 



If th© feedback loop Is to have any significance, v?e need to know 
not only what are the output stimuli, the responses at input, and the 
information feedback, but also what inforaation fchs authorities arc 
responding to— that is, who is listening and receiving massages fron 
v?’uom end what they are learning. Easton delineates these factors as 
,, the degree of responsiveness of the authorities thesis© Ives, the time 
lags in reacting to the feedback response, the competence of the auth- 
orities, and the resources, internal and external, available to them. . 



Of course, we would have preferred to hove much more data on the 
factors operating in the authoritative agencies which affect their se- 
lection and interpretation of information. However, the available data 
limit our analysis to the responsiveness of the authorities as it per- 
tains both to the educational outputs we ore discussing and to the ele- 
ments of social and political distance between the authorities and tueir 
clients. Again, according to Easton: 

The sympathies of the authorities, their capacity to 
understand and appreciate sensitively the problems and de- 
mands of others , their intuitive ability to forsee emerging 
wants of members, and their general attunevnent to the per- 
spectives and ambitions of various parts of the politically 
relevant members in a system will help to establish th® kind 
of attention they pay to feedback response from such mem- 
bers. It will lead them to listen and react selectively 
to the information coming from the members and thereby it 
will influence the concern and attention paid to feedback 
response. . . . lack of responsiveness need not be due to 



1 

David Easton, 
John Wiley 6 Sons, 



A Systems Ana lysis of Political _JL ife (New York: 
1965), p. 433. 
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cay calculated design or desire to thwart those putting in 
demands. It r.sy simply be a product of ths inability on tbs 
P'-^r t of tii 2 £uSiuOi‘i,fcic:s to comprehend v?liat those voicing 
demands really tract* 

jChus , o 02 can « 2 sk wont selective process a school superintendent 
uses to listen to vxieza in the systea? Superintendent Donovan* for in- 
stance* is white, he lives in an affluent white section of Uac# York 
City, and his children attended parochial schools. Does he read the 
cltywi(*9 response freo its predominantly white, politically relevant 
fibers, whoa he could fco expected to understand best? Iks has achieved 
success in tneir uorlct and on their tercssj he can understand their 
orientation and preferences for quality education at the expense of in- 
tegration. Their procedures for getting things are the procedures he 
uses, their language is his language. 

On the other hand, i?hat docs the Reverend Milton Gslnalson.hear? 

Ke is the nan who asked for Donovan 9 o resignation. Ib ic black, paver* 
oriented, a rtm whose success has bean based on his ability to confront 
the system Does he still listen, as he did, to the blacks in an inte- 
grated setting who are relatively satisfied with authority outputs, or 
does her now listen to the blacks who want laore influence, the blacks who 
arc politically relevant, and the black leaders of an elite power struc- 
ture who confront the system as lie has dons? 

Similarly, what kind of selection process is used by John Doar, 
President of the New York City Hoard of Education, who has shown hira- 
eclf to be convicted to a legally and socially just system? Doar is 
white, upper middle class, lives in a desirable oubcorsamity in Brook- 
lyn Heights. A newcomer to Itew York City, an associate of the late 
Senator Robert Kennedy and director of the Bedford -5 tuyve sent Corpora- 
tion, ooas he listen more carefully to the disadvantaged, especially the 
politically relevant and those who desire more influence in the commun- 
ity? On the other hand, committed as he is to the legal process, may 

he not also be resistant to their extra- legal tiacns of expressing their 
demands? 

The problem of selectivity in the information feedback process and 
the subsequent output reaction of the authorities is important to access 
within the diversity of urban politics, especially if, as in Haw York 
City, the system is experiencing stress and tension.. 

Instead of following each phase of the loop for the perceptions of 
those in the five different educational settings, and then for those in 
different elements of the political climates, we shall now trace each 
round of a policy output for each group of ths participants. In this 
way we hope to understand both the parental oentlraats in each educa- 
tional setting and for each element of the political climate and also 



L Ibid., p. 437. 
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the inforaation feed bach placed by each group loco the channels of the 
cy^fcc^ to fcscS ciny or n? 3 y not respond# 

gat to n (Rpand I) 



oral Black 

For our purposes the citywida sample is presented as two separate 
sets of stsbco&sainltles with different reactions to the. policies of de- 
segregation, tfniie half the black parents approved of desegregation" 
only 17 per cent of the white* agreed . Envirortixmtaily, 54 per cent of 
the waita parents believed their neighborhoods were declining, compared 
to 40 per cent of the blaefc#. Alciost three ticss no cany Machs Ac 
their cnlldron ware receiving a poorer education than white students, 
xr.e came proportions of white and black parents (27 per cent) agreed 
that thoir schools were not ns good go they used to be. Support for the 
iww York City Board or Education was extremely low, with 11 per cent of 
the white parents and 14 per cent of tha blacks holding a positive view, 
however, nearly three-quarters of the whites, compared to only 56 per 
cent of the blacks, rated the teachers positively, llhites were soem»- 
what store in support of the regime; only 38 per cent favored elected 
ocal school boards, compared to 54 per cent of tha blacks. Kara black 
parents (49 par cent) than whites (31 per cent) used the accepted channel 
for information £eedback-~tha parents association? 



h* • 



The Subur ban Setting 

^ |,, » | tv ■■ mu i mtmmm ••Mm mtmm mm wi hum CiO 



Few suburban parents had a favorable perception of desegreg«itlon 
as an output, even though they were not faced with any plans or irra- 
diate implementation of the policy. Yet 31 par cent of the suburban 
parents, mostly white, ware favorably disposed to desegregation, or 
twice the proportion of their white counterparts in the city, 17 per cent 
of wooa supported integration. Suburbanites ware vary satisfied with 
their neighborhoods and schools; few of them thought there were racial 
inequalities in education. They demanded no substantial changes in c;du- 
cation; they were extremely supportive of thair authorities and regimes. 
Only 16 per cent thought their neighborhoods hsd deteriorated. Tt?enty~ 
nine per cent believed that whites received a better education than 
blacks. Only 14 per cent believed that their schools were not as good 
as they used to be. Nearly three-quarters of the suburban parents 
rated their boards of education positively and 88 per cent of them rated 
their teachers positively. Over two-thirds of the parents supported 
their elected school boards. With this rather satisfying set of cir- 
cuastance3, it is little wonder that only a small percentage of parents 
were involved in the parents associations, the single cost accepted 
channel for transmitting information about the system to the authorities. 
Less than a third of the parents attended four or core FA meetings a year. 






Setting of tha ponons tra fc ion . Projects 
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A majority of parents in tha demons tret ion projects supported the 
authoritative output of desegregation; in fact, a ratio of about two 
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were cynical, and less than ©ae»£i£tU felt illegitimate sane cloning to 
be operative. Two** fifths of them demanded improved educational oppor- 
tunities, both in the schools generally and in curriculum eat tors. In 
addition, nearly one-third of the demonstration parents expected the 
schools to improve end should their present expectations rot be real- 
ised, they might very well become tomorrow's demands. Approximately 
one-third of the parents supported tha Board of Education; this war; a 
ratio of nearly three to one over the citywida rating but only half as 
greet as tho suburban support. However, two-fifths of the demonstra- 
tion project parents trusted the Board. Lass than half of the parents 
gave positive ratings to their school teachers and 53 per cent gave posi- 
tive ratings to their principals. Less than one-third supported the 
present regie a. Ksarly half of the parents had voted for the Mayor, 
making this potential source of information an operative factor. Demon- 
stration project parents substantially utilized the traditional PA struc- 
ture by which to channel information; nearly half of then had attended 
four or more meetings during tho year in question. Only one-fifth of 
them, however, believed tha PA was an effective means by which to secure 
improvement in the schools. More of the demonstration parents (32 per 
cent) believed contacting the principal was a more effective means to 
make their views known to tks authorities. One -quarter believed that 
contacting the Board of Education was effective, but only 15 per cent 
would rely oa the local school board. 



The I nte grated Settin g 

Over half of the parents in the integrated school setting favored 
desegregation. Their demand responses were sifted through only slight 
dissatisfaction with the neighborhood (33 per cent). However, this 
group had the largest proportion of all parent groups (54 per cent) 
who believed that whites received n better education than blacks. Not 
only did these parents have a sense of social inequality in education, 
they also were highly cynical. Nevertheless, the parents in the inte- 
grated setting placed few educational demands on the system. Only 10 
par cent believed their schools were not as good as the previous 
This percentage about equalled the degree of suburban satisfaction, was 
less than half of the city wide dissatisfaction, only one- quarter tho 
degree of dissatisfaction in the demons tixst ion project setting, and half 
that of the segregated setting. In addition, one-third of those parents 
expected that their schools would get even better and a majority of thorn 
were satisfied with tho curriculum. 
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Given the level of satisfaction with the schools, <mo might have 
expected more support for the authorities, yet only slightly over one- 
quarter of these parents supported the Hoard of Education, However, 
half of then trusted the Board. Nearly two-thirds supported their 
teachers 5 half of then supported their principals. Yet nearly one- 
third of thca did not support the regime; instead they favored elected 
local board of education. 

Largo proportions of parents . in the integrated setting did not util* 
iae the traditional channels for information feedback. Only slightly 
over one-third of them had voted in the mayoralty election of 1965, find 
a mere 16 per cent had attended four or more PA meetings. Thus, few 
were using these opportunities to. send messages to the authorities. The 
largest proportion (35 per cent) regarded contacting the principal as 
the best way to make their views known, slightly over one-fifth chose 
the Board of Education as a receptor for information, nearly one-quarter 
believed the PA to bo most effective (oven though few utilised this 
channel), and only 12 per cent classified theLST) as cost effective. 



The Segregated netting 

Those parents living in the area of the segregated educational set- 
ting had the most favorable perception of the Integration output; with 
62 per cent of then favoring desegregation. Two-fifths of then believed 
that whites received a batter education than blacks. Parents in this 
setting were quite trusting; only 13 per cent were highly cynical. 



At the input threshhold, few segregated school parents were making 
educational demands • Leas than one-quarter believed their schools were 
not cs good as the year before, but nearly half expected them to get 
better. Nearly three-fifths of theta rated the school curriculum posi- 
tively* 



Of all the disadvantaged educational settings, the parents in the 
*,se gregated setting provided the highest degree (37 per cent) of sup- 
port for the Board of Education but the lowest degree of trust (36 par 
cent). A majority of theta supported the teachers, but less than half 
supported their principals. Kcrc of these parents, however, than in any 
other sotting supported the present regime (appointed local boards), 
with only 14 per cent of them favoring elected local school boards. 



Pew parents in the segregated school areas availed themselves of 
the PA cs a means of sending their messages to the authorities. Only 
one- fifth of than regularly attended PA meetings. The largest propor- 
tion of these parents (27 par cent.) believed the most effective way to 
cake their views known was through the Board of Education. The two next 
cost effective ways, they believed, were to contact the principal (22 per 
cent) and to contact the PA (20 per cent). Sixteen per cent chose con- 
tacting the L8B as the most effective way to make their views known. 



Within the pluralistic po;ror structure, th« perceptions of the 
dasegrcjgatlca output were highly favorable. Half of the parents sup- 
ported desegregation. Loss than oho- third of then* believed their 
neighborhoods were deteriorating; only 5.6 per cent believed that whites 
ware receiving a better education than blades. Psychologically, three 
parents ware moderately cynical (32 per coat) and very £&j (14 per cent) 
hod a sense of sanctioning. 

The parents In the pluralistic power structure nads fee? educa- 
tional demands ; only 23 per cent believed their schools wore not as 
good as the previous year, and 50 per cent rated the curriculum favor- 
ably. However, nearly oas- third of them expected the schools to get 

better. 

Forty-five per cent supported the Foard of Education and nearly ll v5 if 
of them trusted the Board. ITearly three- fifths rated their teachers 
positively. In addition, only 29 per cent opposed the present fogies . 
and favored an elected local school beard. 

Parents in the pluralistic system too!; advantage of the traditional 
means of making their messages known. Over half of them voted in the 
1965 mayoralty election and 53 per cent had attended four or more PA 
meetings during the year. By a ratio of almost two to one those parents 
believed that the most effective way to make their views known was to 
contact their school principal. About one-quarter thought the best tray 
was through the PA and another fifth chose contacting the Board of Edu- 
cation. Only 9 per cent viewed the LSB as the most effective way to 
send their messages through the system. 



The Elite System 

Fifty-five per cent of the parents in the elite system also per- 
ceived desegregation as a favorable policy output. This group of par- 
ents held the most negative views of their neighborhoods; with 58 per 
cent of then believing their neighborhoods were deteriorating. Over 
half of these parents believed there was racial inequality in educa- 
tion, that is, that whites received a better education than blacks. 

Over half the parents in the elite power structure were cynical and 
nearly one-fifth of them had a high sense of sanctioning. 

Twice as tsany parents in the elite system, compared to these in 
the pluralistic system, demanded educational reforms. Fifty-two per 
cent of them said their schools were not as good cs the year before; 
only one-third rated the curriculum positively and only onct- third were 
optimistic in their sense that the schools would get better. 

Only a quarter of the parents in the elite structure supported the 
Board of Education; about one-third trusted the Board. Less than half 
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rated teachers and principals positively. Despite this amount of dis- 
satisfaction and negativism, less than one-third had withdrawn their 
support of the regime by calling for elected local school boards, 

About two-fifths of the parents in the elite power structure util- 
ized the traditional f toms of getting information back to the authori- 
ties— iu voting for the Mayor in 1965 and/or attending four or core PA 
meetings during tha year. A quarter of the parents believed that con- 
tacting the principal end the Board of Education are the most* effective 
ways to rcafco their views known. Only 17 per cent of them thought that 
getting their messages to the PA or the LSD arc cost effective. 



The Politically Relevant Parents 

ui* — n i«tri 

The politically relevant held favorable views about the policy out- 
put on desegregation. However , they were very critical of their neigh- 
borhoods, with 54 per cent of thcai perceiving deterioration. This group 
of parents contained the largest proportion (66 par cent) who believed 
that whites receive a better education than blacks. A quarter of the 
politically releva at were highly cynical. Only 9 per cent of these par- 
ents had a high sense of sanctioning. With those psychological states, 
therefore, they were the group of parents liiost able and likely to be 
politically active. 



The politically relevant brought to the input tbroshhold consider- 
able demands for improved educational outputs. More than half of them 
rated their schools as going downhill, while a third rated the curric- 
ulum positively. And 37 par cent of them, more than any other element of 
the political climate, expected the schools to get better. 



The politically relevant expressed the least support of any group 
for the Board of Education. Only 15 per cent rated the. Board positively, 
while one-third trusted theBoard. Only two-fifths of the politically 
relevant rated their teachers positively, while half rated the prin- 
cipals positively. Finally, core parents in this group (52 par cent) 
wanted a change in the regime and favored elected local school boards. 



The politically relevant, by definition, ware the most active in 
getting their messages into the system. Sixty par cent of them had 
voted in the 1905 mayoralty election and 74 per cent of them had at- 
tended four or corn PA meetings the previous year. Thirty-one per cent 
of them thought the principals were the best receptors of their views; 
the remainder were about equally divided among the Board of Education, 
the FA, and the LSD. 



The Apolitical Parents 

mm uti^w **rnmm mmmtmrnmimmmi '^ vc ^ mu ^. 

The apolitical parents were as favorable in their perceptions of 
desegregation (half of them favored desegregation) as those under other 
political climates. About half of them also thought their neighbor- 
hoods ware not as good as they had been, and an equal proportion believed 
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that whites received a hotter education than blacks. About one-quarter 
of the apoXit-tculs r&tca high on the scale of cynicism, and anoroxina tcly 
oae-fifth of them had a high sense that sanctioning was in operation. ^ 

the ©politicals made few demands in educational terras* Only a third 
of the iii believed the ir schools had deteriorated and half rated the cur- 
riculum positively. The apolitical© had low expectations that the schools 
would get bet ter***- only 29 per cent made this assessment* 

Lore than one** third of the ©politicals supported the Board of Edu- 
cation and nearly half of then* trusted the Board* Over half of these 
parents rated their teachers and principals positively* The apollt- 
icnlS'Were quite support iva of the present regime, with only 26 par cent 
favoring elected local boards of education over appointed ones. 

Again by definition, the ©politicals were not aggressive in risking 
their views known. Only 40 per cent had voted in ths 1965 mayoralty 
election and none of than had attended. as cuny as four PA mootings dur- 
ing the year in question. The largest proportion of these parents (36 
per. cent) believed that contacting the principal was the moot effective 
way to v.?t& their views known. About one-fifth believed the*, best contact 
would be the PA, 15 par cent indicated ths Board of Education, and U per 
cent chose thcLSB for this function. 



Influen ce 

Although there wot* insignificant differences between those parents 
in different segsasneo of the political clicatc, those desiring wore in- 
rluence perceived most favorably the policy output of desegregation (56 
per cent). One-half thought their neighborhoods were deteriorating; 
nearly half believed that whites received a better education than blacks. 
Those desiring more influence were ths mast cynical of any grouo, whe- 
ther by educational setting or under different political climates, and 
Chsy had ths largest proportion with a high sense of sanctioning. Sev- 
enty-ona par cent ware highly cynical and 54 par cent had a high sense 
of being sanctioned. The proportion of those highly cynical was twice 

that of any other group, ns was the proportion with a high sense of 
sanctioning. 

Half of those desiring more influence to the input threshold 
in the bailer that their school were not as good as the year before; 
only a third of then rated the curriculum positively. Approximately 
one-third expected that the schools would improve. 

Only one -fifth of this group supported ths Board of Education and 
erre-quarter trusted the Board.. Those desiring more influence ware ths 

least trusting of the Board among all groups in any setting. In addi- 
tion, only two-fifths of this group of parents rated their teachers 
positively— thin, too, was ths smallest proportion among ths groups. 
Principals elicited somewhat more support (©no-half) than other authori- 
ties. hjidly, two-fifths of. those desiring more influence favored 
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elected locsl school boards ; this preference shwsd their lack of cup** 
port for the present regime. 

Fairly high proportions of the parents desiring wore influence used 
the traditional means of expressing their views. Ksarly one -half of 
them had voted in that 1963 mayoralty election end 51 par cent had a t- 
tonded four or more PTA mootings the previous year. More parents in 
this group (25 per cent) believed that contacting the Board of Education 
va ® * effective way of tanking their views known than other listed 
injans • hacii of ths following ways— -contacting the principal, ths PAj 
end the LS8— was selected as the most effective channel by oaa-fifth of 
the parents in this group. 



l^n^_iraci,riitg Less Ccraamity Influence 

Favorable perceptions of the authoritative output of desegregation 
were held by those parents desiring less influence. Over one-half 
favored desegregation. One-half viewed their neighborhoods as not as 
good as in the previous year, but only one- third believed that blacks 
were getting an inferior education in comparison to whites. A vary 
small proportion (17 par cent) of those desiring less influence were 
cynical, but about oac-third of their* had a high sense of sanctioning. 

At the input threshho Id these parents wore quit© similar to their 
counterparts, those desiring more influence. Forty-five per cent be- 
lieved their schools were not as good as the year before, but nearly 
ona -ha If isted the curriculum positively. Those desiring loss influ- 
ence were the mat pessimistic; only a quarter of them expected the 
schools to improve. 

Those parents who wanted less cosratmity influence had the highest 
proportion (45 per cent) supporting the Foard of Education. They were 
the most trusting of the Board (58 par cent). They were highly sup- 
portive of the teachers (61 per cent), the principals (64 per cent), 
and the regime; only 16 per cent favored elected local school boards 
over the present appointed ones. 



Parents desiring less influence used voting to a moderate degree— 
48 per cent had voted for Mayor in 1965 but were less active in using 
other traditional means to make their views known. Only 38 par cent 
had attended. four or more meetings of: the PA in the previous year. 

Less than one- fifth of this group believed contacting the Board of Edu- 
cation was the most effective way to make their views known. Only 1.0 
per cent of them (the smallest proportion of any group) would contact 
the principal, 18 per cent selected the PA as the most effective chan- 

Hi2l| 2riu 10 'A* 4. ce *•"* 1* t»Uo 
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Summar y of Find ings. on 



The fact that desegregation policy outputs have boor* severely cur- 
tailed in Raw York City indicates that the authorities were reading tfc& 
citywide sentiments as largely reflective of the greater white society* 
This in spite of the fact that all disadvantaged groups have been highly 
in favor of desegregation, --especially those parents whose children ore 
experiencing traditional or block segregated education and those whose 
children ore actually experiencing a racially raised education. Tire ' • 
authorities would find it difficult to ignore the loss of support for 
themselves and the regime among tho predominantly white 'society. as tho 
result of a desegregation policy. They also could not help but contrast 
the satisfaction and support among suburban parents for their schools, 
their authorities, and their regimes . 

The authorities also could read that only a email proportion of 
parents in the city at large and few within many disadvantaged groups 
really believed that whites received a better education than blacks. 

Few of the disadvantaged were cynical or aware of the sanctioning in 
the system. The authorities learned that educational demands were not 
overwhelming in tho black cor ■•.run i ties but were becoming so in the greater 
white society. They easily read that there was greater support for the 
authorities and the regime in the disadvantaged areas than in the city 
at large and therefore, politically speaking, if the authorities desired 
to maintain the system, they must respond with policy outputs that would 
both increase citywide (predominantly white) support and maximize tho 
support of the disadvantaged communities. Thus, if the authorities 
recognise the rigid cleavages that have developed between tho white com- 
iscaJifcy and the disadvantaged black communities over desegregation, their 
best response would be a plan to permit each of many segments to con- 
trol and change those elements most disturbing to it. In the case of 
the white society, the focus would bs increased quality of education 
without integration; in the case of the blacks, it would be Increased 
local ccac&unity power followed by improved quality. Those in the dis- 
advantaged communities who arc. most likely to control under such cir- 
cumstances are the politically relevant. Although the politically rele- 
vant represent only about 10 per cent of tho ccarraunity-, they will most 
likely ba reinforced by those parents who want more influence* 



Clients* Reactions to Decentralisation (Round IX) 

— ij ti r xu:*-* !. * * ■»— i <• j^m*+*zT.*ert-zs-mK.-j^^--**~reo~Mr.zt.}rwr:i — >»w* ::»»»«; - m > .mmn 



After desegregation, the next major policy output in the process of 
transforming urban education was the Board of Education 1 *; policy on de- 
centralization* Actually, tho Board had is. a usd a policy of administra- 
tive decentralisation, which included the creation of tho three demon- 
stration projects conceived to ascertain the effect on education of 
increased parent end coasmmity participation* Decentralisation itself 
has not been clearly defined or understood* Thorn is no consensus about 
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the degree of authority, participation, or power thntic or should fcs 
delegated to the local cornual fcy neons the various participants in the 
system* The ambiguity has resulted in various perceptions, responses , 
and reactions to this salient output of decentralisation. 



City 

«MT:MT»fLu 



tywide Settia^ lull to and black 



ghito* Although 4G per cent of the cltywida cample favored de- 
centralisation, only 42 per cent of the white parents shares their 
sentiment. A greater proportion of the white parents must have viewed 
this output as providing a core favorable delivery system to themselves, 
rather than a cismss to influences specific educational areas, since a 
cfaallor percentage of thcTU demanded tr.org influence xn specific educe** 
tional areas than favored decentralisation or wanted core cosamnity in- 
fluence in determining curriculum, allocations of coney, and the author- 
ity to hive and five teachers. Kocrly a third wanted more conssunity in- 
fluence in running the schools generally. 



There was no treasure of support in the citytfide cample for the LSBs 
or any other local authority. The degree of support for the rogim in 
terms of supporting the Ocean Hill administration over the teachers in 
the 1968 dispute wan indicated by the rmil proportion (19 per cent) of 
the citywide sample siding with Ocean Hill. Of this support, only 11 per 
cent of the whites supported Ocean Kill. There is no tsoacure on informa- 
tion feedback for the citywide cample, either black or white. 



Black. The black parents were more in favor of decentralisation 
(60 per cent) than ware the whites (42 per cent). Hot only were the 
blacks making political demands, they also ware making educational de- 
mands in terms of wanting core influence in determining the curriculum 
(60 pel* cent), determining financial allocations (43 per cent), hiring 
teachers (53 par cent), and firing theai (50 per cent). The largest pro- 
portion cf blacks (66 par cent) wanted more influence generally in school 
decision-making. Although there is no measure of support for authority, 
the percentage of blacks supporting the regime was lower than in any 
other educational setting. Forty-six per cent of the black parents sup- 
ported the. Ocean Hill administration rather than the teachers in the 
recent dispute. 



The Suburban Setting 



Forty-six per cent of the suburban parents favored decentralisa- 
tion. Their view of decentralisation probably was more one that ap- 
proved a restructuring of their areas into smaller districts, for few 
of these parents seci'sd to want more influence cither in specific edu- 
cational areas or in general school decision-making. Only 17 per cent 
of the suburbanites wanted more influence in determining curriculum 
and hiring and firing teachers. Tv?enty-on3 per cent wanted a greater 
cay in determining allocations of money. Finally, only 18 per cent 
of the suburbanites wanted more community influence in school matters 
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in general* There ere no measurements on information feedback for the 
suburban sample. A small proportion. (18 per cent) of those parents 
favored the Ocean Hill- Brownsville Project Board in its dispute with 
the teachers. Therefore, they indicated high suburban support for the 
due process component of the prevailing regime* 



The Dsraonstra t ion Pro j cats 



Kofc only did half the demonstration project parents favor the de- 
centralisation policy, but their demands were both political in the 
cense that they wanted more community influence in school matters gen- 
erally ana e&ucational xii that more than one-half wanted more influence 
in determining fchs curriculum, determining allocations of money, and in 
hiring and firing teachers. In spite of the fact that the demonstration 
project parents wanted more influence in tks schools, larger propor- 
tions of them (ranging from 33 to 28 par cent) thought that the pro- 
fessional staff rather than the parents should govern under a strong 
decentralization plan* 



Only 27 per cent of the demonstration project parents held a posi- 
tive view about their local project boards and an equal proportion held 
similar views about the project administrators* Again, only 29 per 
cent of the parents supported the Ocean Hill administration in its first 
confrontation with the teachers (spring, 1968), thereby supporting "due 
process" as cn important part of the regime. Few parents engaged in 
activities waich would provide the authorities with information about 
their sentiments and attitudes; only 22 per cent of them had written 
the public officials, 19 per cent had boycotted the schools, 22 per 
cent had demonstrated, and a mere 13 par cent had ever contacted their 
local boards* These local boards, however, were good potential recipi- 
ents of inform tion, as more than half of the parents trusted these 
local authorities. 



Tho In tegrated Setting 

More than one-half (57 per cent) of those parents in the integrated 
school setting perceived decentralisation as a desirable output. The 
output in itself did not lessen demands for educational or political 
change* These two types of demands were, in fact, perceived as having 
equal import. One-half of these parents wanted more community influ-° 
cnce in the schools generally, t&arly one-half also desired more in- 
fluence in determining curriculum, while 43 per cent wished to have a 
part in both the hiring and firing of teachers. Yet only 16 per cent 
of these parents desired to have Influence over the allocation of funds. 
Kore of then (46 per cent) than in any other educational catting be- 
lieved that if a strong decentralization plan ware established, the 
professional staff should govern. Slightly over one-quarter thought 
that the parents should have the greatest influence under such a plan. 

The parents in the integrated setting also included the largest 
proportion (51 per cent) holding a positive view toward their local 
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school board; their support of the regies was extr&nsiy high, with only 
15 par coat favoring the stand taken by the Ocean Hill Project Board 
against the teachers • These parents tcara the least active of any group 
in making their views known. Only 6 per cent of them had either written 
to -a school official or boycotted tho schools* Only 10 par cent had' 
demonstrated end even fewer (8 per cent) had contacted their local school 
board. Their lack of activity may be attributed to a high degree of 
satisfaction with the local beard, since 78 par cent of them, the high- 
est proportion of any group, trusted their L8B. 



Tha Segregated Setting 



Parents with children in segregated schools wore the moot in favor 
of decentralization— *noarly three-quarters of them perceived this output 
positively. They also expressed the strongest political demands ; three* 
quarters wanted rsore cccra unity influence in general school decision* 
making. Parents in the segregated areas also expressed the strongest 
specific educational desaands, with approximate ly three-fifths of them 
wanting more to say in determining curriculum, hiring .arid firing teach- 
ers. Kora than one-quarter of them also wanted to help determine the 
allocation of funds. In spite of the strong desire for greater influ- 
ence, more of these parents (44 per cent) believed that the professional 
staff shou ld govern than that parents should govern if a strong decen- 
tralization plan ware to be established. Less than half of the parents 
held a positive view of their LSBs; 29 per cent of them favored tho 
Ocean Hill authorities over the teachers in their dispute. 



The parents in tho segregated setting took a more active part than 
parents in other settings. Twenty-eight per cent had written to a pub- 
lic official, 22 per cent had boycotted, and 20 par cent had demonstrated. 
Like parents in the other setting, few (11 par cent) had contacted their 
LSBs about problems and these parents included a smaller proportion 
(49 par cent) than ether groups that trusted the local boards. 



The Pluralistic System 



Only 39 per cent of the parents living under the pluralistic power 
structure perceived decentralization favorably. However, more than 
one-half of these parents were making political demands in the sense 
of desiring more ccmmity influence in running the schools. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the parents made Implicit educational desands, 
desiring more influence in determining the curriculum, the allocation 
of funds, and having some influence in the hiring and firing of teach- 
ers. 



Here of the parents in the pluralistic system believed that the 
professional staff (33 per cent) rather than the parents (25 par cent) 
should govern if a strong decentralization plan ware put into effect. 
About one-third of those parents held a positive attitude toward their 
local project board; only slightly over one-quarter rated their 
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project administrator positively. Support for the local authorities was 
lew. la addition, most parents supported the present regime at leas.t as 
far as due process ' was concerned; only 29 per cent supported the Oteaa 
Hill authorities vis-a-vis the teachers. 

One-fifth or fewer of theparents in the pluralistic setting had par- 
ticipated in any one activity that Right offer an opportunity to take 
their views known. Twenty-one per cent had written to a public official, 
one-half as many (10 per cent) had boycotted, find 19 par cent had demon- 
strated on school matters. Only 12 per cent of these parents had eon- 
tacted their local project board, although 46 per cent trusted the board. 



The Elite System 

A smaller proportion of the parents (25 per cent) in the elite power 
structure than in the pluralistic one perceived decentralisation favor- 
ably. Fifty-seven per cent of those parents wanted more community In- 
fluence in school decision-ranking and. a somewhat smaller proportion, 
although still more than one-half, wanted more influence in determining 
curriculum and allocating funds, as well as in the hiring and firing of 
teachers. An almost equal proportion thought that parents st«o^ld govern 
under a strong decentralisation plan as believed that professionals 
should • 



About one-third of the parents in the elite system had a positive 
attitude toward the LPB and 28 per cent hold a similar view of the local 
administrator. Only one-third of these parents supported the Ocean Hill 
board rather than the teachers in the spring, 1968, dispute. Therefore, 
many parents appeared to be supporting the concept of due process as a 
part of the regime. 

More parents in the elite than in the pluralistic system had ac- 
tively expressed their views. Nearly one-quarter of them had vjrittcn 
to public officials, boycotted the schools, and demonstrated. Only 13 
per cent had contacted their LFB» but three-fifths of the parents trusted 

the local board. 



The Politically Relevant Parents 

* 

Seventy-one per cent of the politically relevant parents perceived 
the decentralisation output favorably. In fact, more than three- 
quarters of these parents wanted more community influence over the 
schools in general. The politically relevant also were malting substan- 
tial demands for specific educational changes (53 per cent of them 
wanted to deternina curriculum, 63 per cent wanted mors influence in 
determining allocations of money, 66 per cent wanted to take part in 
hiring teachers, and 58 per cent \?anted to have influence in firing 
teachers) • This group of parents, and those who wanted more influ- 
ence, were the only groups with a larger proportion (39 par cent) who 



thought that psreats s houl d govern tatter than profor.alooalo (33 pur cent) 
If a strong decentralization plan should fcs en^blifiicd. 

The politically relevant wore the most supportive of their tJZh s 
(42 P * r cent) of eay elc-nont of the political cliv^fce, as v:ell ©s^ tns 
m.t supportive of tteir porjact adalulstrators <5? par cent). 
fr**out» also was leant supportive of the reg^sa, vita P-* * ec ‘5 c '~ , 4 

iitically relevant favoring the Ocean Kill administration in it* A ®" 

put© with the teachers. 

Of course, ths politically relevant were the rr.ost active of all P^- 
^„ t .« n^htyfiva per cent had written to a public o^. liberal, 

S£‘te? bojxottel, and 54 par cent ted dewmstrated. *ora of the polit- 
ically relevant (54 per cent) ted contacted tteir >« 0i th ’- u 

(64 per cent) than almost any other group trustee fcneir 



The Apolit ical paren ts 

Only about ©no-half as eiany of the apolitical© (37 par ~ 

tSi'^ politically relevant favored decentralisation* &e;na two-fiftns 
tb^wmted taoreinfluenc* in determi ning curriculum end allocating & 
$ n equal proportion wanted e voice In hiring and firing teachers. 
Ksr^vcr. nearly one-half of the ©political© wanted taovo influence in the 
schools in rsncral. Only ore-quarter of this group thought parents 
ebonld govern if a strong decentralisation plan went into effect, whe*e- 
ttfsTvor cent thought the professional staff bavo thc Kt>st in " 

fluence under such a plan. 

Slightly over orta-thlrd of the epolltlcais hold a psltlvo view of 
tho LOB m;d loss than ono-quartcr held ovch a view of tnair local 
nlniotratoro. Very few parents In this group objected to the present 
regime, at least the due process ccapoaeat} only IS per cent Savored 
the Ocean Bill authorities vis-a-vis the teachers in tteir dispute. 

Exooctedly, very few of the apolitical® provided infomstion feed- 
b^cU. Rons of thora had written to a public official or contacted their 
local boards, only 12 par cent had boycotted, and 10 p« cent ted oc««- 
strated. However , nearly half of this group trusted their local teard... 



Parents Desiri ng fore 0wyu»nieeJE Bgia2aS& 

Krarly threo-qvarters of those parents who wanted wore influence 
favored decentralisation. Kush greater proportions of t*iOse parents 
©iso demanded wore influence in specific educational areas . Appro.. - 
mtcly two-thirds of .tbm wanted core to say about tea currieu.A 
fin.ic.clal allocations, hiring and firing tcacnarb. te.c o. tht. group 
of parents, iiho the politically relevant, believed that parents (39 
per* cent) rather than professionals (27 par cent) enovM govern if a 
strong decentralisation plan want into efxect. 
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Ons- third of this group supported Its LPBs end project administra- 
tor,,. Moreover, 45 per cent favored the Ocean Hill authorities over the 
teachers in the dispute of spring, 1963, indicating a lack of support 

for the reside. 

After tb« politically relevant, this group was the next cost active, 
Twenty-eight paiT cent of them had written public officials and boycottcu 
the schools, 31 par cent had demonstrated. Only about one-fifth of 
these parents had contacted their local boards, whereas 65 per cent 

trusted the boards. 



Par ents Desi rin g tsgft <to^unifcy.J.^lus nce 

Er.nactcdly, the smallest proportion of any group favoring dccen- 
tra lisa t ion occurred among those who wanted less influence; only 15 
per cent of these parents perceived decentralisation favorably. On > 
a cnsall proportion of this group, of course, wanted influence even in 
educational matters. Only 18 per cent wanted to deteraine curriculum, 
23 per cent wanted to determine the allocation of funds, 18 cca 
wanted to play a part in the hiring of teachers, ond 15 pc. cent 
wanted to participate in firing teachers. 

Under a strong decentralisation plan, only 13 par cent of these 
parents believed that parents should govern, whereas 56 par scut 
thought the professional staff should. This was the largest differ- 
enced any group preferring one or the other-professionals or par- 
ents— to govern the schools. 

Thirty-five per cent of these parents supported their LPBs, but 
only 18 per cent had a positive view of the local administrator. Tl °* 
who wanted less influence forced a smaller proportion (9 per cent) 
any other group supporting Ocean Hill vis-a-vis the teachers, thus 
indicating their support of the regime. 

Those who wanted less influence provided little information feed- 
back for the authorities. Only 17 per cent had written to a public 
official, 10 per cent had boycotted, and an equal percentage bad den- 
ensttated. A mere 7 per cent had contacted their UB. although 44 per 
cent trusted these local authorities# 



Sur gaarv of Findings on Decent ralization 



Although desegregation as a policy output produced great varia- 
tions of reaction arsons participants, and although decentralization 
generally was supported, there is no greater actual consensus about 
the latter than about the former. Desegregation clearly was understood 
as being Intended to correct the racial mix of the public schools by 
means of rezoning or reorganizing the existing Patternaofschool at- 
tendance. As a policy promulgation. Integration was accepted, at least 
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not visibly resisted. However, when specific plans for lnplemant&tion 
were announced 9 white resistance developed around the particular schools 
affected and spread throughout the city, resulting in a major white boy- 
cott of the schools in September, 1964. It should be noted that the 
blade parents generally accepted integration and conducted their own, 
more effective boycott of the schools to express their demands in support 
of desegregation. 



Decentralization, on the other hand, still remains virtually in the 
policy promulgation stage. The Board of Education^ general admin- 
istrative decentralisation plan of April',' 1967, was not widely under- 
stood or even perceived as being in cpsratioa—at any rate, with the 
exception of the three demonstration projects, it produced neither any 
substantial change nor any controversy. The major impacts on the sys- 
tem were the early disputes at IS 201 and the major confrontation be- 
tween the Ocean Kill project authorities and the teachers, which re- 
sulted in a ten -week citywide strike by the UFT* The; final form of the 
decentralization and the steps of its iapl-r. mentation now are in the hands 
of the State Legislature at Albany. It is as likely that whan the New 
York City decentralization plan takes a specific form, the variation in 
perceptions and responses will be as great as they were with regard to the 
plan) for desegregation. 

Our parent survey has shown that most parents, black and white, favor 
-decentralization. However, those living under the pluralistic power 
structure, the apoliticalc, and those wanting less influence form only 
small proportions in favor of decentralisation, suggesting that they may 
be apprehensive of greater community involvement or of being governed by 
factions of the opposition. Those parents living in the elite po;?er 
structure also are less supportive of decentralisation than blacks in 
general, an indication that they may expect the plan will not be exten- 
sive enough for them. 

The authorities may find themselves once again in a difficult situ- 
ation with a specific decentralization plan. Although whites in the 
citywide sample favored decentralization in theory, only a small propor- 
tion of them wanted more influence in school affairs generally or in 
specific educational areas, whereas at least half the blacks in the 
citywide sample, the demonstration project parents, and those in the 
Integrated and segregated areas all wanted more Influence both gener- 
ally and in specific educational areas. 

Few parents want to eliminate due process as it pertains to the 
teachers, but those who favor community control, even at the expense 
of due process, are the citywide blacks, the politically relevant, and 
those who want more influence in the demonstration project subeomsmni- 
ties. Few parents rate their local school boards positively, but those 
who do are the parents in the integrated area and the politically rele- 
vant in the demonstration projects. However, most parents trust their 
local boards, thereby Indicating that these boards need to have either 
more effective personnel or greater authority with which to respond to 
their clients 1 needs. Finally, most parents prefer to have profes- 
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clonal s rather than parents governing under n strong decentral ization 
plan, thut; necessitating a partnership batmen parents, professionals, 
and cov&umlty. 



Few parents utilise the traditional channels to caka their vi&.JS 
lcnown* However, those whnmake tha greatest use of these channels ere 
the politically relevant (the opinion-setters) and those who want more 
influence. Therefore, the authorities can expect, as they have learned 
in the past, that as dissatisfaction with the policy outputs groi?s, the 
parents, guided by spokesmen for comprehensive change, are more than 
likely to use il legitim to means to express their demands. 



Obviously, the authorities have taken into account the messages of 
the ©politicals, of those within the pluralistic climate, and of those 
who want less influence, because it facilitates their efforts to com- 
promise after having experienced a period of prolonged conflict. How- 
ever, they have not dealt with the fact that it is the politically rele- 
vant, in spite of their small proportions, who articulate and husband 
most of the demands. 



By proposing a plan that leaves the demonstration projects Intact 
but fails to grant the desired powers, the authorities wilt not have 
satisfied the politically relevant. By leaving the redistricting and 
the authority structure open for the Legislature to determine, the 
Board has failed to satisfy the majority of the white community who per- 
ceive this uncertainty as a threat. Thus, the Board continues in its 
pattern of not utilizing its full authority to deal with the disputes 
stemming from the demonstration project, either because it recognizes 
its insufficient influence and power to exercise authority or it pre- 
fers to maintain a state of ambiguity, thereby offending the least 
number of politically relevant advocates of comprehensive change. 

Is It possible for the authorities to respond adequately to these 
paradoxical needs: decentralization for the whites (few of whom want 
community Influence in the schools) and decentralization for the blacks 
(most of whom want more community influence In the schools)? Is it 
possible for the authorities to satisfy the politically relevant blacks, 
who are the most active, the most articulate, and the most demanding, 
without arousing white resistance? As the plan for decentralization 
takes final shape, one can anticipate that rising levels of dissatis- 
faction will repeat the cycle of Increased demands and decreasing sup- 
port, unless alternative processes for transforming urban education 
are formulated with care, skill, a sense of urgency, and concern for 
the viability of the larger community. 



Paradigm 



for Transforming thaan Education 



We have learned that there is much dissonance in the school sys- 
tem and that it is enhanced by both the authorities and the clients. 
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The discord , tension, 
cinls arid the parents 
t ions . Generally, the 
had few specific plans 
routed • 



and conflict, In turn, effect both the public o££i* 
as they shape their respective responses end reae- 
o'dtpats have not been clear because policies have 
end those plena have been inadequately iraple- 



The authoritative output of desegregation never was accepted by 
white parents as a comprehensive change* It provided conflicting stim- 
uli and different expectations for various segments of the clientele. 

Most parents in the disadvantaged and minority ccaaannities wanted de- 
segregation; coat of those in the advantaged and white cesaunities did 
not. While the minority ccr&aunities responded with support for the 
authorities and rising expectations for better education, the whites de- 
creased their support for the authorities and increased their demands 
for quality education. When the desegregation output provided only 
policy formulation, pleceracal plans, and partial implementation, the re- 
act ioas of ths disadvantaged parents were ambivalent. Sows responded 
with increased pedagogical demands and sosis developed incipient pc*?ar 
demands. There was sufficient information feedback for the authorities 
to be caught between the contradictory demands and differential offer- 
ings of support from the polarized white and black segments of the greater 
community and the fragmented black ccammity. 

A3 stress grew in the system, the authorities were forced to respond 
with an output which could better balance the demands and the supports. 
Therefore, they formulated an administrative decentralization policy 
which recognized the. de facto control of the local neighborhood school 
by whites and the growing desire for similar control by blacks over 
their neighborhood schools. Ambiguities also developed around the three 
demonstration projects and the concept of community control. Viewed as 
structural reorganisation by seme and as a comprehensive power shift by 
others, decentralization received favorable generalised support. How- 
ever, considerable dissonance was hoard when the specific plan of opera- 
tion was implemented and the various participants saw how their vested 
Interests would be affected. Once more, contradictory demands were 
generated, differential feedback was received, and the authorities again 
were caught between opposing, polarized views of decentralization. 



We have formulated the following paradigm of the processes available 
for transforming urban education (see Figure XII. 1). In addition to 
five alternative processes, we have specified soma necessary conditions, 
the change. agents, their general strategics, and the consequential out- 
puts andoutccii.es of the processes. Urban education has been undergoing 
a transformation as a result of changing policy outputs in response to 
the changing school clientele. The traditional process preferred by 
educators is professionalization s their objective is to make the staff 
more effective or skillful. The educators prefer to work under condi- 
tions that insulate the schools from the vicissitudes of the political 
community, in other words, to "keep politics out of the schools." They 
expect to achieve sufficient change through pedagogical programs and 
practices with the specific educational objective being high quality 
schools. This, of course, is defined by the professional, with the 
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support of the prevailing groups in society. The predicted general re- 
sults of this process in the diverse changing urban scene are differen- 
tial achievement rates based on caste and class, with growing awareness 
of these differentials by the educationally deprived. Tha expected out- 
come is stress and strain on the school system. 



As spokesmen articulate the educational demands of the disadvantaged, 
there is a growing insistence on the implementation of a policy of equal- 
ity of educational opportunities through such programs as desegregation 
and compensatory education. As change agents, the political leadership 
and bureaucracy are expected to formulate and implement consequential 
policy outputs that provide quality-integrated education. Operating 
under competitive conditions, they attempt to m anag e in order to make 
the system more efficient on a cost-benefit basis by evolving strategics 
of compromise yielding only incremental change. The most likely outcome 
is a dissatisfied minority subcocaainlty with few representatives in the 
power structure who will support them in the struggle for equality in 
the schools. 



As disappointment and dissatisfaction mount, and the processes of 
management continue to respond inadequately, the articulation and con- 
tent of new demands grow out of a sense of frustration end urgency. 

The sense of righteous indignation deepens as reformers attempt to re- 
form the educational system through restructuring. Their strategic 
crusades generally result in rcorganizational outputs with shifts in 
authority as the outcome. 

Shifts in authority often are inadequate both in degree and in tim- 
ing. Therefore, the conditions of mutually exclusive and ever-widening 
cleavages in the social system, at least at the threshhoid of awareness, 
develop the politicization of the populace, with the objective being the 
acquisition of power. The strident voices of the ideologues as change 
agents dominate the political dialogue and their advocacy polarizes the 
issue. Policy paralysis ensues, because the authorities can provide few 
germane outputs to satisfy the majority. The controversy grows and the 
Issue becomes depersonalized into support of abstract, doctrinaire, and 
dogmatic positions. The conflict becomes contagious and imminently 
threatening to other key variables throughout the larger, pluralistic 
community. One contemporary form experienced in American cities is 
urban revolt and riots. 



As open conflict threatens the community, there is a recognized need 
to reduce tension. Two processes are suggested here if community con- 
tention, controversy, and conflict are not to destroy or seriously io- 
pair the viability of the system. The first is the process of media- 
tion; with its objective of ameliorating tensions, it is apt to be a 
piecemeal, last-minute effort to avert a crisis. Each tension-producing 
situation is treated as unique by skilled professionals who attempt to 
negotiate ad hoc agreements to at least temporarily reduce tensions. 
Inasmuch as mediation deals primarily with the symptoms of the dispute 
and not tha causal factors, the long-range outcomes are likely to pro- 
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mote the regeneration of tension and the possibility of severe conflict. 
When expectations ere not realized, the medidtidn \ processes themselves 
come into disrepute end May themselves be discarded. 

The second process is c reative tone io n, with the ultimate objective 
of innovation. Status leaders from inside the system or catalytic agents 
generally from out side the system operate under conditions of severe 
conflict to create an atmosphere where the participants with vested in- 
tereets can engage in the strategy of discovering super ordinate goals. 

The process of discovery utilizes the problem-solving methods of pro- 
fessionalization, management, politicization, and mediation* But it 
also includes a commitment to maximize sensitivity experiences, which 
take into account human emotions and probe in depth the realistic power 
bases of those who are participating in the process. The objective is 
to learn from those experiences* This process should release a new* 
found energy base which can be mobilised in the search for the super- 
ordinate goals. The most likely outcome is comprehensive change within 
the framework of a just society. 



In New York City, with growing stress between the rigid cleavages 
of ethnic class, what process can we expect? It is Most likely that the 
participants will continue to use the processes of 'professionalization, 
management, and escalating politicization, so that the. authorities can 
provide a few outputs that V7ill satisfy a majority of the clientele. 

If the system is to endure, then some* moans must be found to narrow the 
cleavages or provide goals and procedures that are acceptable to at 
least the politically relevant in the contending polarized groups. We 
are now at the point of an educational if not an urban crisis, the di- 
rection of which can turn to either a manmade disaster or creative and 
comprehensive change. 



Row Yorkers must expect a complex process of discovery in which all 
the participants— the authorities and the clients, the powerful and the 
powerless, the advantaged and the disadvantaged— must share. The auth- 
orities— whether elected or appointed, whether local, state, or federal- 
must exercise their leadership to develop the necessary and sufficient 
superordinate goals and facilitate the procedures for realising them. 

They should understand the attitudes, sentiments, and beliefs of their 
constituents, so that the goals and procedures are both realistic and 
conceived to be politically feasible. 
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